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Preface 


WRITING THE History of one’s alma mater is fascinating, es- 
pecially if it happens to be the first book-length work on the 
subject. Plaques of bronze commemorating the work of this 
professor or that trustee, dignified portraits of presidents and 
founders, and other memorabilia come to life, or perhaps 
resume a life never really ended. But this renascence, I think, 
is not so likely to occur unless the work undertaken is in- 
tended to form a book, for only by immersing oneself in the 
lives and work of the institution’s leaders of a century and a 
quarter is it possible really to sense their actually having been 
living persons of lofty intent. 

This book itself describes what previous work has been 
written on Albion’s history, but it should be mentioned here 
that early work consisted of quite brief accounts which ap- 
peared in pamphlets, various histories of Calhoun County, 
and histories of Michigan higher education. I have used these 
early accounts whenever they seemed appropriate, but tried 
not to regard them as sources of impeccable accuracy. I con- 
sulted primary and secondary sources originating with the 
college itself in an effort to seek accuracy. The nature of these 
sources, too, is explained in the text, but in much less detail 
it can be said in this preface that they were college catalogs, 
faculty meeting minutes, reports of committees of the Board 
of Trustees, reports given at various Methodist Conferences, 
reports of various Albion presidents to the Board of Trustees, 
and much other printed matter and many other documents. 

Such sources certainly should yield a rather high degree 
of accuracy, but one must bear in mind that I do not submit 
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this work as one purporting to be factually all-inclusive. I 
have omitted some material on Albion’s history in the inter- 
ests of brevity. For example, much concerning student fra- 
ternal and social life could have been included. Much also 
could have been written about Albion’s prowess in intercol- 
legiate athletics and in other similar activity. These aspects 
of a college history are interesting and informative but vary 
little from college to college and are related only incidentally 
to an institution's intellectual vitality. I think the history of 
any aggregation of academicians ought to deal with academic 
affairs and with matters which have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of academic affairs. This attitude is especially important 
if attempts are to be made to confine the work to between 200 
and 300 pages of print. Nevertheless, some entertaining anec- 
dotes will be found, but they were included more to amplify 
academic, administrative, and financial matters than to en- 
tertain. 

If the real significance a college attains stems from its 
academic achievements, an awareness of this truism should 
lead to detail in the treatment of academic affairs. It has done 
so here. It is probably true that some detail could have been 
avoided without distorting the academic phase of the story, 
but it seemed advisable to list a fairly large number of the 
facts on which conclusions were based to enable the reader 
to develop his own conclusions as to the meanings of those 
facts if he should feel inclined to do so. 

My attitude toward financial matters was much the same. 
At a college, especially one which is privately financed, aca- 
demic achievement frequently depends upon the financial 
resourcefulness of executives. What those leaders have done 
to raise money over more than a hundred years is an impor- 
tant phase of a college history. The story of financial hopes, 
the efforts to make hopes realities, and the failure and suc- 
cess in achieving those realities, particularly when such work 
might mean the life or death of the entire institution, can 
yield an interesting as well as an enlightening story, a story 
inextricably allied to academic affairs. 

Some of the details I have given about Albion’s finances, 
too, probably could have been ignored, but they were in- 
cluded for the same reasons those dealing with intellectual 
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episodes were included. Some of them are quite dramatic, 
quite personal. 

A number of those which are dramatic and personal as 
| well as financial have to do with buildings, mere buildings; 
| 4. but college buildings, although they are made of steel, bricks, 
| and mortar like warehouses and garages, are really quite 
different in other respects. They, too, are dramatic and per- 
sonal. This is because under their roofs and within their walls 
rapid human development takes place. Such structures are 
somewhat like incubators of the intellects of those who some- 
time may be called great. 

Sentimentality? Not really. It is merely a consciousness of 
the extent to which buildings, or shelter, have had a part in 
history. It is perhaps such consciousness which prompts many 
institutional authorities to preserve with affection their early 
edifices. Perhaps it is why Northwestern University preserved 
“Old College,” why the United States preserves the White 
House, and why Albion preserves North Hall. 

As elsewhere, buildings at Albion are significant because 
of their relationship to persons, for human beings are the 
agencies which evolve history. This book is about people, too, 
but it is about the people concerned with the year-to-year, 
semester-to-semester, day-to-day progress of the college. No 
attempt has been made to deal at length with alumni. Mrs. 
Kenneth J. (Ann) Hollinshead, in her book, Eminent and In- 
teresting Albionians, has already done that. If an alumnus 
has directly affected Albion’s development, his work is de- 
scribed in detail; otherwise, it is not. I do not contend, how- 
ever, that everyone worthy of mention has been mentioned. 
It is likely names of some prominence have been omitted 
while some of lesser prominence have been included. In 
either case I can do nothing but apologize in advance for 
such sins, express hope that they will not be committed again, 
and explain that they were wholly inadvertent. 

It should be explained also that errors in judgement per- 
haps may be detected in the length of some chapters and the 
shortness of others. In some cases short chapters resulted from 
shortness of available material while some long chapters re- 
sulted from an abundance of it. I believe short material is pro- 
duced by a virtue—modesty—transformed into a vice. Some VII 
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of Albion’s most important men were too modest about their 
prominence in college history to leave much behind them for 
perusal by the historically curious. It is unfortunate that this 
is true, for it leads to incompleteness and possible error which 
can take years to correct. It is hoped future Albion leaders 
will provide a much clearer trail of documents. 

Many of the school’s past and present leaders, faculty 
members, and alumni have been of great help as I sought in- 
formation for this book and as I wrote it. Three men are out- 
standing in this respect. They are Dr. Joseph J. Irwin, pro- 
fessor of English and journalism and chairman of the English 
department; Dr. William Whitcomb Whitehouse, president 
of the college when the work was written, and Dr. Paul R. 
Trautman, college business manager. 

Dr. Irwin’s assistance was significant because much of the 
research concerning early and middle phases of the college 
history was his work. It was carried on for a number of years 
before he turned it over to me. It saved a great deal of time. 
Dr. Irwin also read the manuscript and made important sug- 
gestions about its editing. 

It was at the behest of Dr. Whitehouse that the book was 
written. He made certain that much information was placed 
in my hands and that I was relieved of considerable academic 
work to enable me to devote much time to the project. He 
also made valuable suggestions based on reading the manu- 
script. 

Pointed suggestions came from Dr. Trautman, many of 
them in the form of old college documents stowed for many 
years in the recesses of vaults and cabinets. Other assistance 
came from him in the from of verbal and written comments 
made from time to time as the work progressed. 

I am very grateful to Dr. Wayne H. Fleenor, Albion’s di- 
rector of public relations. He also made suggestions based 
on reading the manuscript as well as others concerning a 
number of phases of Albion’s past. 

Other acknowledgements of assistance must go with much 
gratitude to Ann Hollinshead, college director of publicity, 
for the help of her printed work concerning the school; to 
Jack C. Bedient, publisher, and George V. Mather, editor, of 
the Albion Evening Recorder, for use of scrapbooks, bound 


volumes, and microfilms of that newspaper; to Miss Norma 
M. Hammond, college librarian, who, before her death this 
year, made the staff and facilities of Stockwell Memorial Li- 
brary much more than available to me; to A. Jefferson Sharp, 
director of alumni relations, for providing a great deal of ma- 
terial from his files and for suggestions; to Dr. Thomas M. 
Carter, professor of education and psychology and chairman 
of the education and psychology department, for the help 
supplied by his extensive work with Albion’s curricular past; 
to C. A. (Bert) Fiske, son of Lewis Ransom Fiske, who sup- 
plied a great deal of material about his father, and to many, 
many others. 


June 16, 1960 
303 North Hall 
—R. G. 
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ALBION COLLEGE, 1835-1960 
A History 


CHAPTER ONE 


Beginnings; 


Pilcher, Colclazer, Packard 


YES, it was on March 23, 1835, that Albion College was 
founded. That is what we are told. That is the date the 
records show. It is a date which is well-remembered and 
widely known among those close to the college. ‘“ 

It is the date on which the Michigan Territorial Legisla- 
ture—the Legislative Council—passed a law granting the 
right to Michigan Methodists to start a school at Spring 
Arbor in Jackson County, a school which never started 
there. Instead, it started at Albion. 

March 23, 1835, is an important date. There’s no deny- 
ing that; but it could hardly be the exact time when the 
college started. No one could ever discover such a specific 
time. If one could, he would be compelled, first, to know 
how to read men’s minds. 

It seems clear that Albion started when the idea for it 
developed in someone’s mind. It is clear, even, that the idea 
grew in more than one mind at the same time. 

Few men bother to record the exact moments when ideas 
come to them even if those ideas provide the impetus for 
a new nation, an invention, or a new college. They are not 
concerned very much with the matter of when something 
started, but are absorbed instead with what it is they are 
starting and why they are starting it. 

What Albion College was when it began and why it 
began seem to be extremely simple questions to answer. 
Perhaps they take their simplicity from their times, times 
of simple, wilderness living. 

March 23, 1835, was such an early date in the history of 


Michigan that even such a rapidly growing institution as 
Methodism was rather young in the state. Michigan Meth- 
odism today is divided into two conferences, the Detroit 
Conference, covering the eastern half of the state, and the 
Michigan Conference, covering the western half. This was 
not the case in 1835. The Ohio Methodist Conference ad- 
ministered Michigan Methodist affairs then. Hence, it was 
the Ohio Conference which voted to start the earliest an- 
cestor of Albion College. 

But what was it the Conference started, and why was it 
started? 

It is easy to say that the answer to the “what” is “Albion 
College,” but in the beginning the “what” was not Albion 
College. In reality, it was very little beyond the passage 
of the law of March 23, 1835. 

As has been intimated, the “why” of Albion’s origin also 
is easy to answer. One man who has answered it was Delos 
Fall, for many years chairman of Albion’s chemistry depart- 
ment. Professor Fall once wrote a short history of the 
college which appeared in History of Calhoun County, 
Michigan (1913), by Washington Gardner, a man who also 
was connected with the college much of his life. 

Here is how Professor Fall explained the origin of Albion: 

It is not a difficult task to read and interpret the underlying 
thought of these founders of Albion. They saw that such a 
school would inevitably become the center and nucleus for the 
production of denominational enthusiasm; here would be gath- 
ered into a focus the influence of the church, and here would 
be gained the interest and power to render efficient aid in ex- 
tending church enterprises. It is the glory of Albion College 
that it has always strongly supported missionary and evange- 
listic movements. 

At the same time, while it insisted that fundamental and essen- 
tial Christianity was a vital factor in higher education, and that 
there must be free opportunity for Christian culture in the life 
of the college student, it never could be said that the college 
was open to the charge of sectarianism in any sense. . . . 

It was not only Albion College which was starting in the 
1830's. Almost everything else, even settlement of the state 
itself, was just getting under way. While the founding year of 
Adrian was 1845; Alma, 1886; Calvin, 1876; Hillsdale, 1844; 


4 Olivet, 1844, and Hope, 1851, these dates came, in some 
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instances, only a little later than the 1830’s, and Kalama- 
zoo College’s founding year of 1833 even preceded that of 
Albion by two years. The University of Michigan lists its 
founding date as 1817, preceding Albion’s by 18 years. 

«In the early 1830’s most of inland Michigan was pristine, 
a wilderness. It is true, of course, that by 1835, Detroit was 
134 years old, having been founded by Cadillac in 1701. 
But except for widely scattered trappers and Indians, Michi- 
gan, inland Michigan, was wild country. What is now Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where Harvard was founded in 
1636 must have been much the same in the 1630's. 

What we know of the nature of Michigan in the first 
third of the nineteenth century comes from an obscure 
schoolmaster who lived in Detroit. He was John T. Blois, 
and it may be an unwarranted assumption to call him a 
schoolmaster. We say he taught school solely because he 
himself lists a man named J. T. Blois as the operator of “The 
Detroit Latin and English School” but he does so without 
elaboration. He does not identify this man as himself, the 
author of the book. But we may assume, we suppose, that 
the author and the schoolmaster were identical. 

Mr. Blois published a 418-page book in 1838. The appar- 
ent care with which it was prepared would lead almost any 
reader to believe that it supplied as nearly authentic infor- 
mation concerning Michigan as could be obtained at the 
time. Mr. Blois supplied purchasers of his book with a full 
page of printed corrections of errors he discovered in his 
own text, apparently a fairly common practice of the period. 

Not the least interesting aspect of this book is its title, 
a title which contains a virtual table of contents without 
page numbers. Here it is: 


Gazetteer of the State of Michigan in Three Parts, Containing 
a General View of the State, a Description of the Face of the 
Country, Soil, Productions, Public Lands, Internal I mprovements, 
Commerce, Government, Climate, Education, Religious Denomi- 
nations, Population, Antiquities, &c., ¢>c. with a Succinct His- 
tory of the State, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Also a particular description of the counties, towns, villages, post 
offices, water courses, lakes, prairies, &c. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged; with an appendix, containing the usual statistical tables, 
and a Directory for Emigrants, ¢c. 5 


Properly speaking, we suppose the primary title of this 
book is only the first six words, Gazetteer of the State of 
Michigan. It was quite common in the day of Blois for 
authors and publishers to hawk their wares on their title 
pages. 

Mr. Blois seems to have been a careful scholar. Most of 
his assertions and facts on Michigan are hedged with quali- 
fication and equivocation, indicating he had weighed mat- 
ters quite carefully. 

He gives us a view of Michigan of the pre-1840 period 
which is extremely sharp in focus. Through this early peda- 
gogue we see Michigan of the 1830’s county by county, lake 
by lake, river by river, village by village—indeed, almost 
acre by acre. 

We see Detroit through Mr. Blois as a small city in 1834 
of 4,968 population (“2,904 males, 2,064 females”), and he 
also reports that only four years later, on January 1, 1838, 
the year his book was published, Detroit’s population had 
almost doubled, having reached 9,278, an indication of the 
rapidity of settlement of the times. 

Mr. Blois also tells us about the area with which we are 
primarily concerned, Calhoun County, the county where 
Albion College was to be situated. He lists the county’s 

‘population in 1834 as only 1,714, but indicates it totaled 
7,960, “white only,” in 1837. Population for 1837 of other 
Michigan counties also is given. Blois lists that of Jackson 
County as 1,865, Kalamazoo County as 3,124, Washtenaw as 
14,920, and Wayne, including Detroit and several villages, 
as 16,638. 

He shows how the territory of Michigan grew from 9,048 
population in 1820 to 32,538 in 1830, 87,278 in 1834, and 
about 175,000 in 1837. It was on January 26, 1837, that 
Michigan became a state. 

In 1838, he shows, “Ann Arbour” had a “Population esti- 
mated at 2,000” and for Battle Creek the figure was “esti- 
mated at 400.” Homer contained an estimated 200 persons, 
Kalamazoo Township 1,373, and Marshall about 1,000, but 
Blois could supply no figure for Albion. But, he does ex- 
plain that Albion Township contained 773 persons the year 

6 his book was published, 1838. 
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Here are his own words about Albion and Albion Town- 
ship: 


Albion, a village of recent origin, situated on the Kalamazoo 

river, on the located route of the central railroad, in Albion 

‘‘ Township, Calhoun County. It has a post office, a saw-mill, a 
flouring mill, a tavern, 3 stores, and 4 physicians. It is on the 
surveyed road from Monroe to Marshall, and one and a half 
miles south of the territorial road, ten miles from Marshall, and 
100 from Detroit. It contains about 40 dwellings, and is in a 
thriving condition. 

Albion township, Calhoun county, is comprised in township 
three south, of range four west. Statistics as per census.—Popula- 
tion, 773. —A saw mill; 7,166 bushels wheat, 5,300 bushels corn, 
7,285 bushels oats; 547 head neat stock, 99 horses, 167 sheep, 
648 hogs. 


Incidentally, “neat stock” was one of the phrases of the 
day for “dairy cattle.” * 

Describing Calhoun County as a whole, Mr. Blois writes 
that it contained the villages of Marshall, Battle Creek, 
Homer, Waterloo, Albion, Tekonsha, Verona, and Water- 
burg, and that 


. . . The first settlements were made in 1831. It [Calhoun 
County] is embraced in the Kalamazoo Land District. The 
larger portion of the public lands is sold. .. . Population, 7,960. 


The author reports Calhoun was organized as a county 
March 6, 1833. This was the same year two preaching horse- 
men and a physician conceived the idea of establishing the 
school which eventually became Albion College. Of course 
the idea at first was to start that school in Jackson County 
in the village of Spring Arbor. Spring Arbor must have been 
similar to other villages in southern Michigan in the early 
1830's, but Mr. Blois tells little about it. Nevertheless, he 
does report that the town of Jackson, or Jacksonburgh, as it 
was sometimes called, had a post office, court house, jail, 
banking association, printing office, “a druggist store,” tan- 
nery, furnace, two saw mills, a flouring mill, four dry goods 
stores, three lawyers, and three physicians. 

But in the third decade of the nineteenth century Jackson 
was remote from the tiny school which grew to be Albion 
College, much more remote than it is today. N evertheless, 7 


details concerning it and the other hamlets and villages in 
the neighborhood of what was to become the city of Albion 
are important if one is to gain some impression of the nature 
of the country in which the college began. 

So far only a few of the various details available have 
been listed concerning this area of southern Michigan of 
125 years ago. Later, more will be given. It is important at 
the moment, however, to describe some aspects of the origin 
of the college itself. 

We have mentioned that the idea for the college or school 
arose as early as 1833, and we mentioned this after stating 
that the exact time when an idea develops in a man’s mind 
can not be determined unless we are mind readers or unless 
he himself tells us. 

We also have mentioned that an idea may develop simul- 
taneously in the minds of several men. It is true, of course, 
that the two preaching horsemen—or more properly, horse- 
back-riding preachers—and a physician are given credit for 
the idea. It is true, too, that no one could desire to deprive 
them of that credit. It must be obvious, however, that unless 
other Methodist ministers of the day had not been almost 
as zealous as the two on horseback Albion would not have 

_ been founded. In other words, founding a college almost 
always has taken strong effort by several, perhaps by many, 
to bring it to completion. This was the case in the founding 
of Albion. 

It would be well if we could name other Methodist minis- 
ters, those who voted to start Albion, in this story of only 
one of the many Methodist colleges in America, but we can- 
not do so simply because we do not know all of them. Early 
information about those we do know comes, in at least one 
instance, through the college catalog of 1892-1893, a volume 
also called “Yearbook.” So far as can be determined, this is 
the first relatively complete version of the history of the 
college ever to be printed by the college itself. 

It is not attributed to a particular author, but there can 
be little doubt that the writer was Prof. Delos Fall, the col- 
lege faculty member already mentioned. The language of 
the catalog version is identical in many respects to that in the 
known Fall version printed in the 1913 Calhoun County 

8 history by Washington Gardner. 
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It is in this 1892-1893 catalog that the merest glimpse ap- 
pears of the two horseback-riding preachers and the physi- 
cian already mentioned a number of times, but more than 
that, there are glimpses, minus many human details, of the 
origin of the college. 

Here are the first two paragraphs of what is believed to be 
Professor Fall’s history of the college: 


- 
re 


In the year 1833, certain prominent residents of the Territory 
of Michigan—Rev. Henry Colclazer, Rev. Elijah H. Pilcher, and 
Benjamin H. Packard, M. D.—conceived the project of establish- 
ing an institution of learning above the grade of the Common 
School to be under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Resolutions were submitted by them to the Ohio An- 
nual Conference within whose boundary this territory was in- 
cluded. The subject received favorable consideration and a 
committee was appointed to take steps for the founding of an 
academy. An act of incorporation was secured from the legisla= 

- tive branch of the Territorial government bearing date March 
23, 1835, and the institution, under the name and title of Spring 
Arbor Seminary, was located at Spring Arbor, in Jackson County, 
on the site of an old Indian village. 

| For some time nothing further was done. The school was 

__ neyer opened at this place, and no buildings were erected. Under 

the discouraging conditions that prevailed many of its friends 

were ready to abandon the enterprise. In the meantime the vil- 

lage of Albion had sprung into existence, and some of its most 

prominent citizens made a proposition for the removal of the 
school to that place. This received the endorsement of the Michi- 
gan Annual Conference which had been formed by division of 

the Ohio Conference, and the Legislature of the State in 1839 

amended the charter, giving it the corporate name of Wesleyan 

Seminary, making the proposed change of location, and recon- 

structing the Board of Trustees. From this point the history of 

the Institution may be put into three distinct periods. . . . 


Much in these two paragraphs could be broadened and 
deepened. Who were these two ministers, Henry Colclazer 
and Elijah H. Pilcher, and this physician, Benjamin H. 
Packard? 

In 1835, the two clergymen were little more than boys, but 
Dr. Packard was 47. Much about all three was discovered 
during the past year or two by a woman who has pursued 
facts concerning them through library stacks and county 
courthouses, private papers and public documents. We owe 
much to Mrs. Kenneth J. (Ann) Hollinshead, managing 9 
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editor of Io Triumphe, college alumni magazine, and college 
director of publicity, for what we know of Albion’s three 
most prominent founders. 

Mrs. Hollinshead tells something of Henry Colclazer in 
Io Triumphe for January, 1958. She indicates in an editor’s 
note that her information came from an article in the 
Winter, 1956, issue The Quarterly Review of the Michigan 
Alumnus. The article was written by Dr. Russell E. Bidlack. 

Io Triumphe for November, 1957, contains much informa- 
tion from Mrs. Hollinshead concerning Elijah H. Pilcher. 
She attributes much of what she learned to the clergyman’s 
son, James E. Pilcher, M. D., who published a biography of 
his father, Life and Labors of Elijah H. Pilcher, in 1892. 

Mrs. Hollinshead’s third article for Io Triumphe on 
Albion’s founders was printed in the March, 1958, issue of 
the publication. She assembled with considerable difficulty 
her information concerning that pioneer-physician, Dr. Ben- 
jamin H. Packard. 

Dr. Packard was considerably older than Colclazer and 
Pilcher on that March day in 1835 when the law creating the 
forerunner of Albion College was passed. Pilcher was the 
youngest of the three. He was to be 25 in June. Colclazer 
was 26. 

Although Mr. Pilcher was born June 2, 1810, in Athens, 
Ohio, he was the son of a couple who had come to Ohio 
from Virginia. Elijah’s father was Stephen Pilcher whose 
first Ohio home was a log cabin in Canaan. 

Young Elijah was once a student at Ohio University, 
Athens, but later became a teacher. He left that profession 
for the ministry when he was 19. He became a Methodist 
circuit rider, a kind of domestic missionary who rode horse- 
back through the forests to reach small settlements and to 
conduct religious services in them. 

He first was sent by the bishop of the Ohio Conference 
to the Nicholas Circuit, a post which took him on horseback 
200 miles into the wilds south of the Ohio River. His son 
wrote that the young clergyman rode “over narrow moun- 
tain trails, through wild gorges with rushing torrents and 
over beetling heights whose summits pierced the very 
clouds.” 
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But he left the southern side of the Ohio in 1830 when 
he was assigned to the Ann Arbor Circuit. This job took 
him, still on horseback, from points six miles west of Detroit 
to other points five miles west of Ann Arbor. 

.. Pilcher first reached Ann Arbor on Oct. 2, 1830, and ac- 
cording to his son, reached it “with a few books in his sad- 
dlebags and but twelve and a half cents in money, but with 
an inexhaustible fund of energy, a well-disciplined mind, a 
vigorous and robust body, and an intense desire to save the 
souls of men.” 

Pilcher’s Methodist colleague in the circuit was the Rev. 
Henry Colclazer. Although the younger of the two custom- 
arily stayed within five miles of the western edge of Ann 
Arbor, Pilcher became curious when he learned of the vil- 
lage in the center of Jackson County which became, eventu- 
ally, the city of Jackson. He decided to mount his horse and 
have a look at it. 

“There were only three or four houses on the way,” his 
son wrote, “and no road marked the path. The frosty 
weather reddened his cheeks and numbed his fingers. But 
through the blowing snow, over the creaking ice and under 
the frost-covered trees, he fought his course.” 

Even when one discounts the younger Pilcher’s story of 
his father’s adventures as smacking somewhat of hero- 
worship, one is forced to admit that the life of a circuit 
rider in the 1830’s must have been full of hardship. 

The Rev. Elijah H. Pilcher did not ride horseback from 
Ann Arbor to Jackson merely to “have a look” at the hamlet. 
He was there on business, the church’s business. He started 
his Jackson crusade for Methodism with a service in the bar- 
room of the log tavern. Mr. Pilcher founded Jackson’s first 
Methodist Church. 

Five years after reaching Ann Arbor, in 1835, Pilcher got 
a new circuit. It was called the Calhoun Mission and took 
him through the western half of Jackson County and all of 
Calhoun, Branch, and Hillsdale Counties. 

This was the year he joined Colclazer and Packard in 
founding Albion, and it was also the year he married Dr. 
Packard’s daughter, Caroline Matilda, who was only 17. 

After 1835, there was a great deal more to the life of I] 


Elijah Holmes Pilcher. Not the least of his accomplishments 
was the founding of thirteen churches, a number of them 
before 1835. His son asserts that in 1830 he started “so- 
cieties” in Grass Lake and Jackson, and in Dexter, Man- 
chester, and Coldwater in 1831. Two more followed the 
next year in Chelsea and Saline. The church at Hastings 
came in 1841 after Leslie in 1837. He is credited with found- 
ing three Methodist churches in Detroit between 1844 and 
1874. 

Elijah Pilcher was present, his son states, when the corner- 
stone of the first building on the Albion campus was laid in 
1841. Several years later the clergyman advocated broaden- 
ing the institution’s charter to enable it to become a full- 
scale college. It was he who drew up the charter revision 
through which the school became Albion College in 1861. 
Methodists had adopted his suggestion that the school be 
enlarged to enable it to become a college. Mr. Pilcher was 
pleased in 1877 when his brother-in-law, Lewis Ransom 
Fiske, the brother of his second wife, accepted the presi- 
dency of Albion College. 

Long before 1877, however, he was busy with many other 
affairs. Besides watching Methodism spread, and having a 
part in that extensive growth, he found time for self- 
improvement. He decided that a knowledge of both law 
and medicine would be of value to him as a minister. He 
studied law in the office of Henry W. Taylor of Marshall 
and took additional legal instruction from B. F. H. Witherell 
of Detroit and Milton N. Halsey of Adrian. On September 
10, 1846, he was admitted to practice law in the state circuit 
court. His son states that five years later he “was admitted 
to the bar of the United States Circuit Court.” 

His legal studies completed, he embarked on the study 
of medicine in the spring of 1847 in the office of a Dr. 
Backus of Jackson. Later he studied medicine for two years 
at the University of Michigan. The institution awarded him 
a medical degree in 1859. 

Despite the fact that he was unable to complete his 
studies at Ohio University when younger, studying by him- 
self enabled him to receive an M. A. degree from Ohio 

12 Wesleyan University in 1848 and an S. T. D. degree in 
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1865. In 1866, Cornell College, Iowa, presented him with 
an LL. D. degree. 
Here are other events and accomplishments in the life 
of Elijah H. Pilcher: 
«In 1845 he was appointed a regent of the University of 
Michigan. 
In 1850 he was invited to edit the Kalamazoo Gazette 
while its regular editor attended a constitutional convention. 
In 1852 he was chosen by the Michigan Methodist Con- 
ference to be one of the trustees of Northwestern University. 
In 1876 with a friend, Oren Whitmore, he established the 
periodical of Michigan Methodism, The Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 
| In 1878 he published a book of 464 pages entitled 
| Protestantism in Michigan: Being a Special History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Incidentally of Other 
Denominations. 

Dr. Pilcher’s first wife, Caroline Matilda, died five years 
after their marriage while still in her early twenties. Their 
son, Jason Henry Pilcher, grew up to become a businessman 
in Jackson. 

His second wife was Phebe Maria Fiske of Coldwater, the 
sister of Lewis Ransom Fiske. They had a daughter and 
three sons, Ellen Maria, who became a matron of Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, New York; Lewis Stephen, 
who became a Brooklyn surgeon and the editor of Annals 
of Surgery; William Leander, who became president of 
Peking University, and James Elijah, who became another 
physician and a U. S. Army medical officer with the rank 
of captain. 

Dr. Elijah H. Pilcher’s second wife died in 1866. In Oc- 
tober, 1871, he married Miss Katharine Ransom of Highland, 
New York. He moved to Brooklyn, New York, to be near his 
daughter and sons. He died in the spring of 1887 at the 
home of his son Lewis. 

The Albion founder’s grandson, Raymond F. Pilcher, the 
son of William L. Pilcher, the latter the man who became 
president of Peking University, was graduated from Albion 
College in 1913 and lives now near Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington. 13 


_ That Elijah H. Pilcher and his co-founders of Albion were 
vigorous men cannot be denied. Theirs was an age of vigor 
in southern Michigan. The new country and its possibilities 
for the future must have filled their imaginations constantly. 
This probability is all the more evident when one considers 
the fact that the Detroit District of the Ohio Conference of 
Methodism, a district containing the entire territory of 
Michigan, contained only 963 Methodists in 1830. Despite 
this, dreams of a Methodist school swept the minds of those 
early ministers. 

Henry Colclazer, a young man of 25 in 1835, was one of 
them. He was not only a young man when he and his two 
colleagues obtained what was to be Albion’s first charter. 
He was also a bridegroom of less than a month. Dr. Bidlack 
and Mrs. Hollinshead report he married Aseneth True, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1835. She was a resident of Ann Arbor. 

He had been sent to the Detroit District five years before 
from the Ohio Methodist Episcopal Conference after being 
admitted to it on trial in 1828. It was in Ohio where he was 
referred to as the “boy preacher” and where he was the first 
minister of a man who became president of the United 
States, Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Except for his birth date, September 1, 1809, his birth- 
place, Alexandria, Virginia, and the names of his parents, 
George and Elizabeth Colclazer, almost nothing else is 
known of the boyhood years of Henry Colclazer. 

By the time he was 21, he was given the Ann Arbor 
Methodist Circuit for a pulpit, was a deacon, and a minister 
in good standing. Elijah Holmes Pilcher, 20, was his assistant. 

The pay for such work was low in the early 1830's. Dr. 
Bidlack asserts that Pilcher received $90 for his first year of 
Michigan preaching. As Pilcher’s superior, Colclazer could 
have received slightly more, and Dr. Bidlack suggests $100 
as a possible salary for the year. Of course, it was the cus- 
tom to obtain board and room, at least occasionally, at the 
homes of Methodist laymen. This opportunity could mean 
the salaries of the two men were greater than they seem 
at first glance. 

“A full station,” the only one in Michigan Territory, was 

14 given to Henry Colclazer in the fall of 1831 by the Ohio 
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Conference. This was a church in Detroit, “the Detroit 
Station,” and it was regarded as a promotion. His salary 
was larger and living accommodations were much im- 
proved since he no longer was required to see his widely 
spaced charges on horseback in all kinds of weather. He was 
able to develop acquaintanceships in Detroit and to partici- 
pate in the affairs of what must have been the most nearly 
urban society in the territory. 

In 1832, he was re-assigned to Detroit, was chosen an 
elder, “a rank reserved for senior pastors,” reports Dr. Bid- 
lack. At this time Colclazer’s preaching ability was highly 
regarded. He was called a “fiery, silver-tongued preacher” 
who had “affable manners,” and “genteel appearance” while 
displaying “fervid zeal” and “matchless eloquence.” 

Dr. Bidlack believes the young preacher at this time had 
an interest in libraries, for he established a Sabbath School, 
“the primary purpose of which was the acquisition of a cir- 
culating library for the benefit of the members.” This in- 
terest seems probable when one remembers Mr. Colclazer 
in June, 1837, became the first librarian of the University 
of Michigan. The library was not a very impressive one. It 
consisted primarily of only 218 volumes of government docu- 
ments and a few other documents. Since no building was 
provided for it, Colclazer kept the “library” in his home 
until the institution completed a suitable building in 1839, 
two years before the first students were admitted to the 
University. 

But how did Colclazer get back to Ann Arbor from De- 
troit? He went there again in 1833 for two years during 
which Ann Arbor became “a full station” of his church. 
The memoirs of an early Detroit resident, Dr. Bidlack re- 
ports, state that Mr. Colclazer was handsome as well as an 
able preacher. During his bachelorhood, he apparently had 
many admirers among women who reportedly gave him 
such things as slippers and dressing gowns. 

The Ann Arbor admirer he married, Aseneth True, helped 
Colclazer materially by becoming an heiress. From her 
father she received what Dr. Bidlack regards as a large 
inheritance consisting largely of Ann Arbor real estate. 

The same year Mr. Colclazer assisted his two colleagues 
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in obtaining the first Albion charter, he received another 
promotion. He was made presiding elder of the Ann Arbor 
district which by that time meant that eleven ministers 
served under his administration. This promotion developed 
the same year the Ohio Conference decided that the Michi- 
gan Territory should be divided into two Methodist districts. 

Mr. Colclazer held his post as presiding elder in Ann 
Arbor for a four-year period, or until 1839, when he was re- 
turned to Detroit. While in Ann Arbor and while the Uni- 
versity librarian, he at first received no salary as librarian. 
Before he left that village, the state government provided 
him with a salary of $100. At this time, his pay as a minister 
was $600. He was called by one of his contemporary clergy- 
men “the peer of any preacher in the country” despite an 
education which was apparently neither formal nor liberal. 

An incident reported by the Rev. Lorenzo Davis through 
an account prepared for the Michigan Pioneer Society indi- 
cates Mr. Colclazer must have believed his pulpit effective- 
ness depended somewhat upon his appearance. Dr. Bidlack 
says Mr. Davis reports Mr. Colclazer was bald but in public 
wore a wig of black hair. . 

Once, while the presiding elder, the account goes, he left 
Ann Arbor for a trip thirty miles away for a religious service. 
He was given lodging in the rude frontier log home of a 
member of his church. There was very little room in this 
simple dwelling. 

This was why Mr. Colclazer was given a place at the 
top of a ladder in which to sleep. It seems to have been 
some kind of loft or small room. Still, it did contain a bed, 
for it was on the bedpost that the clergyman hung his hair 
piece before going to sleep, it is reported. 

Mr. Colclazer’s host, a pioneer named Boutwell, arose 
earlier than his guest and decided to climb the ladder to 
Colclazer’s room, apparently to summon him to breakfast. 
He had never before known a man who wore a wig. Indeed, 
he had no idea Colclazer wore one until that morning. 

One of the first views he got of that loft room that morn- 
ing was a view of the clergyman’s toupé hanging on the 
bedpost. He was so frightened at the sight that he yelled out 

16 his fears that the clergyman had been scalped by Indians. 
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At that moment the bald head of Colclazer rose from the 
bed, frightening the already aghast Boutwell still more. 

“Murder! Murder!” he screamed as he scrambled down 
the ladder. 

‘‘  Boutwell’s bad day merely began with the sight of the wig 
and the bald head. Even after matters were explained to him, 
he was so unnerved that he left the breakfast table, the 
house and did not even appear for the church service Col- 
clazer had ridden thirty miles to conduct. 

A great deal more happened in the life of the Rev. Henry 
Colclazer, but this was the most amusing event in his career 
to reach us. Although he lived until December 18, 1884, 
when he died in Philadelphia, we have already seen some- 
thing of him as he was when the Act of March 23, 1835, 
was passed. 

Eleven years after that act was passed Mr. Colclazer’s 
wife died. This was in 1846 while he was serving in a Mon- 
roe church. He was asked to go to New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, to the pastorate of a Methodist church there. From 
New Brunswick, he went to Philadelphia in 1848. After that 
he was the pastor of 16 congregations in Delaware and 
Maryland as well as in Pennsylvania. 

While in this area he met and married Sallie Hicks, whose 
father was Thomas Holliday Hicks, once the governor of 
Maryland and one of the two representatives in the U. S. 
Senate from that state. 

The second Colclazer marriage brought two daughters 
and a son to the clergyman and his wife, but Mrs. Colclazer 
died in 1859. The Albion founder continued preaching in 
the East, never returning to Michigan, until March, 1884, 
when he retired. He had been a minister for 56 years. After 
his death late that year, he was buried at Cambridge, 
Maryland. 

Elijah Holmes Pilcher was the son of a Virginian who had 
settled in Ohio. Henry Colclazer was born a Virginian in a 
city which was far enough south to be only across the Po- 
tomac from Washington, D. C., and only a few miles from 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. Pilcher and Colclazer 
therefore stemmed from one of the two major phases of mi- 
gration into Michigan and the rest of the Midwest. The 17 
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other phase brought pioneers into the territory from New 
York state and New England in the 1830's. 

Dr. Benjamin H. Packard was one of the pioneers from 
the East. Although it was only with difficulty that Mrs. 
Hollinshead unearthed information about the physician, the 
only layman among the three founders of Albion College, 
she did discover that he was born July 10, 1788, in Royalton, 
Vermont, the son of a Lieut. Benjamin Packard. 

Some of what Mrs. Hollinshead was able to learn con- 
cerning the physician was found in History of Royalton, 
Vermont, with Family Genealogies (1769-1911), by M. E. W. 
Lovejoy. It was Lovejoy who told Mrs. Hollinshead that the 
young Packard, then only 21, ran away from home in 1808 
with his brother Silas and that “their father, Lt. Packard, 
advertised a one cent reward for their return,” an amount 
offered, it is hoped, as a fond father’s jest. 

Benjamin turned up in Royalton, New York, which got 
its name from Royalton, Vermont, some time before 1817. 
He was in Ann Arbor, Michigan, by 1828 and in the town 
which was the predecessor of Jackson by 1829. In fact, 
Packard was one of several men who started the first settle- 
ment in Jackson County—the town was called Jacksonopo- 
lis at first and then Jacksonburgh—in the spring of 1830, 
but he still regarded Ann Arbor as his residence. By Febru- 
ary, 1835, a month before he joined Colclazer and Pilcher 
in seeking the first law permitting what is now Albion Col- 
lege to organize, he was a resident of Spring Arbor and the 
owner of 162.77 acres of land which he had bought five 
years before from the United States government. Mrs. Hol- 
linshead records that the deed was not only signed by the 
commissioner of the General Land Office, but also by Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson himself. 

In vain Mrs. Hollinshead searched New York State col- 
lege records for evidence that Dr. Packard had attended 
medical school at one of them. Although many of his col- 
leagues of the area received their medical training at Albany 
Medical College, Dr. Packard did not. It is believed that 
the young man adopted the practice of others of his time 
and studied medicine under a practicing physician. 

Sanford’s Niagara County N. Y. History published in 1878 
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shows Dr. Packard as a Royalton citizen, identifying him as 
“the earliest resident physician in the town. He lived a mile 
southwest of what is now Middleport.” Later, authentic in- 
formation concerning Packard indicates the Middleport man 
‘« was the man who became the prominent Michigan Method- 
ist layman. 
Another of the Niagara County volumes, Pool’s Land- 
marks of Niagara County (1897) shows Dr. Packard devel- 
oped an interest in education. Here is a passage from it: 


Benjamin H. Packard was one of three Commissioners of the 
Common Schools elected at the first Town Meeting in the Town 
of Royalton, held on April 7, 1818. These Commissioners met 
on April 20, 1818 and divided the town into eight school dis- 
tricts. On May 16 of the same year, this number was increased 
to nine. 


Dr. Packard’s personal relationship to Elijah Pilcher was 
enhanced as the years went by—as we have already indi- 
cated—since his daughter, Caroline Matilda, born Novem- 
ber 21, 1818, became the wife of Mr. Pilcher when she was 
17. 

When the child was only 10, however, Dr. Packard packed 
up his belongings and his family and started the long jour- 
ney from the vicinity of Middleport, New York, to Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. He resumed the practice of medicine in Ann 
Arbor but developed a strong interest in real estate in the 
new land. Acquaintances from New York state visited him 
about a year after his arrival in Michigan. 

Mrs. Hollinshead indicates that Reports and Collections of 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Volume V, 
give some details of what followed the arrival of Dr. Pack- 
ard’s New York friends. He took them to what became Jack- 
son. Here is some of what the Reports provide: 


They reached the east bank of Grand River early in the eve- 
ning and spent the night in a kind of shanty made by “Potato 
Bronson.” There were seven and they ranged over the country, 
up and down the river, and finally Isaiah W. Bennett selected 
the water power where the first saw mill was afterwards built, 
and Dr. Packard located the land. 


This trip to the Jackson area seems to have produced vi- 
sions in the imaginative pioneer mind of the doctor. He is 19 


believed to have regarded the site of what was to be Jackson 
as an ideal place for a large city, the site, even, of the state 
capital. 

He is reported to have induced three government officials 
to return with him from Detroit to the point in the Jackson 
area where the trails of Indians intersected to examine the 
land. This was in the winter of 1829. He was not successful, 
of course, in securing Jackson as the capital despite his pro- 
posal that the capitol itself be built on a specific 10-acre plot 
he had in mind. He even drew a map of the proposed town, 
hired a man to write a handbill concerning the locality, and 
distributed the handbill. The map is reported to have been 
stolen. The proposal failed although Jackson later became 
the site of the state prison. 

As we have already explained, Dr. Packard and his family 
moved again, this time to Spring Arbor where he was living 
when he made the journey with the two clergymen to De- 
troit to obtain the college’s first charter. Although nothing 
had been done about building structures in which to house 
the Spring Arbor Seminary, Dr. Packard was elected presi- 
dent of its Board of Trustees October 29, 1835. From 1843 
to 1847, he was a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
institution at Albion, catalogs show. They also show he saw 
such service again. His name appears on the roster of trus- 
tees printed in the 1850 and the 1851 catalogs. 

Very little is known of his later life. Monuments in a cem- 
etery in Spring Arbor bear the name Packard, and one shows 
the name of Benjamin F. Packard, possibly the physician’s 
son, who died in 1863 while a soldier in Company I of the 
4th Michigan Cavalry. Another stone bears the name Pack- 
ard but shows no given name. It is not known whether this 
stone marks the grave of Dr. Benjamin H. Packard. 

We shall leave this early physician and Methodist layman 
at this point to determine what occurred in Detroit on 
March 23, 1835. A small brown, leather-bound booklet of 92 
pages, stamped in gold, Albion College Semi-Centennial 
Celebration, 1861-1911, and published in 1911 to mark Al- 
bion’s first fifty years as a complete, four-year college, pro- 
vides the text of a portion of the act which the three found- 

20 ers sought from the legislature. 
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Without changes in punctuation or grammar, here it is: 


Whereas, an annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have resolved to patronize a literary institution within 
the Territory of Michigan, for the promotion of arts and sciences 

,. and the general instruction of youth: and 

Whereas, proposals for the location of said institution in Spring 
Arbor, Jackson County, have been made and accepted, therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Michigan that the said institution be established at 
Spring Arbor, on the site marked on Farmers’ map “Indian 
Village,” to be known by the style, name and title of Spring 
Arbor Seminary. 


The Semi-Centennial booklet then goes on as follows: 


The act named twenty-one persons to constitute the Board of 
Trustees, requires that two-thirds of them shall be members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, limits the total value of the 
property to be held by the Trustees to $50,000, authorizes the 
use of a common seal and provides that the Board of Trustees 
shall be self-perpetuating. 


The first meeting of the Board of Trustees seems to be one 
held October 29, 1835, when Dr. Packard was chosen presi- 
dent. An exhaustive newspaper account printed in the Jack- 
son Citizen Patriot November 23, 1919, which deals with all 
the various seminaries and colleges which got their start in 
Spring Arbor reports that this Trustees meeting was held in 
the Jacksonburgh office, “counting room” to be exact, of one 
George B. Cooper who is not identified. 

Dr. Packard was not the only official of the Board of Trus- 
tees to be elected that day. Others were: first vice-president, 
Daniel Coleman; second vice-president, Dr. Sampson Stod- 
dard; secretary, William Smith; treasurer, Col. Moses Bene- 
dict, and financial agent, Dr. Elijah Crane. 

Although Dr. Packard at this time was a resident of Spring 
Arbor, the newspaper account implies he was instead a resi- 
dent of Jacksonburg sometimes spelled “Jacksonburgh”. The 
story holds that all of the officials of the Board of Trustees 
at the time lived in what is now Jackson except Col. Bene- 
dict and Mr. Smith, both Spring Arbor settlers. 

The story also states that the colonel and Mr. Smith gave 
the proposed institution 210 acres of land. It also asserts that 
“subscriptions were obtained throughout the territory for 2] 
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the building of the institution, 100,000 brick being bargained 
for for this purpose.” 

The 210 acres and the 100,000 brick phase of Albion Col- 
lege’s history seems to be somewhat controversial. It is be- 
lieved as this is written that the bricks never really existed 
and that the land transference was never really completed. 
Furthermore, it is quite clear now that if the land was trans- 
ferred, it was re-conveyed to the donors before Albion’s first 
building was constructed in the village of Albion. 

Further evidence that the newspaper account was inac- 
curate appears in what Mrs. Hollinshead believes to be “the 
oldest piece of Albioniana extant.” This document is a report 
of a committee to a Methodist Conference. It bears the date 
1838 and is preserved in a folder in the college’s Stockwell 
Memorial Library. The document disagrees that the Spring 
Arbor settlers gave the proposed seminary 210 acres. It 
places the actual acreage at 173. 

The report also gives some idea of the thinking of the time 
concerning the possibility of transferring seminary functions 
to Albion. Here it is in the same form in which it was writ- 
ten 122 years ago: 


The Committee appointed to enquire into the condition of the 
Spring Arbor Seminary have attended to the duty assigned them, 
& beg leave to 


REPORT— 


That some years since while Michigan was embraced within the 
bounds of the Ohio Conference, a Committee was appointed by 
that body to take measures to establish an institution of learning, 
under the control and patronage of the Methodist E. Church 
within the then territory of Michigan. That committee succeeded 
in obtaining a charter for a primary institution to be located at 
Spring Arbor: Subsequently about seven or eight thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed for the institution of which sum not more 
than $4500 are available. One hundred & seventy three acres of 
land have been offered to the seminary by certain individuals 
resident at Spring Arbor: but the institution has never gone into 
operation nor has it ever become seized of any real estate, or 
other property. In consequence of doubts, generally entertained, 
in relation to the propriety of the location: A committee was 
appointed at our last Conference to confer with the trustees in 
relation to a relocation—That committee were providentially 
prevented from attending the meeting [of] trustees & matters are 
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in the same situation as they were one year hence. The trustees 
hesitate to do any thing more until the location is confirmed or a 
re-location is authorized. There are other places where the In- 
stitution is desired, and one which stands ready to make a valu- 
able donation in case it shall be located there. 

Your Committee conceives it to be a matter of great impor- 
tance that the institution should go into operation immediately. 
The time, it is presumed is not distant when the peninsula of 
Michigan separated from the surrounding country as well by the 
character of her population, as by her well marked geographical 
boundaries, will be erected into a separate conference. The 
necessity of sustaining the seminary must therefore be apparent. 
We are all aware of the importance of moral & religious instruc- 
tion in connection with literature. We know that if such educa- 
tion is provided for the rising generation, it must be done by the 
Church. & experience shows that a literary institution flourishes 
best under the auspices & guardianship of some particular de- 
nomination. (It is the settled policy of Michigan to prevent the 


erection of denominational institutions of learning. & hitherto: 


- that state has evinced an inflexible determination to allow noth- 


ing to compete with the State University & its branches. ) 

Hence the importance of retaining the Charter & rearing up 
an Institution that shall accomplish for the children of our grow- 
ing denomination in that rising state the Education which their 
brethren in Sister States enjoy. The Committee beg leave to 
Submit the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That the following persons be & heréby are, ap- 
pointed a Committee to confirm the present location of Spring 
Arbor Seminary or to locate the seminary at some other place 
—viz. Jona E. Chaplin, John Janes, Alvin Billings, John Owen, 
O. D. Rowland and Julius D. Morton. 

Resolved That the above named committee be, & hereby are, 
requested to petition the legislature of Michigan to make the 
necessary alterations in the Charter should the location of the 
Seminary be changed. 

All which is respectfully submitted 


W N WELLS 


E, THOMSON 
A BILuIncs 


We believe this is an extremely interesting document. It is 
interesting, first, because it is so old. It is one of the very few 
papers to come down to us of this early era of the college. 

It is interesting, second, because it.gives the merest ink- 
ling of the views of Methodists of the time concerning the 
advisability of rapid movement in founding schools and col- 
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leges. It is interesting for at least a third reason despite the 
fact that that reason is in the realm of speculation. 

While speculation may produce inaccuracies in concep- 
tions as to facts, it is necessary if an attempt at honest inter- 
pretation is to be made. These are some of the reasons, or 
excuses, if you will, which will prompt us to speculate con- 
cerning the report just quoted. 

The committee members who made the report were three 
persons who believed the policy of the young state of Mich- 
igan was to discourage the development of denominational 
schools and colleges on the ground that they would become 
competitors for students and prestige of the University of 
Michigan, Let us examine again the phrases the committee 
members set off with parentheses: 


(It is the settled policy of Michigan to prevent the erection of 
denominational institutions of learning. & hitherto that state has 
evinced an inflexible determination to allow nothing to compete 
with the State University & its branches. ) 


It is the belief of some that this statement helps explain 
why the progress in the maturity of denominational colleges 
in Michigan was slow and why there are few of them when 
compared with the number which now thrive in states, say, 
like Ohio. Although this may be true, it is impossible to ig- 
nore the fact that the state legislature passed no less than 
eight acts which assisted the predecessors of Albion to be- 
come Albion College by February 25, 1861. That was the 
date of the act through which Albion acquired college sta- 
tus. We have discovered no documentary evidence so far 
which indicates the legislators fought verbally and bitterly 
before passing with reluctance any of these laws, but it is 
possible that reluctance existed. The very multiplicity of 
legislative acts in behalf of Albion tends to support the con- 
tention that reluctance existed. 

There were factions in the state which wanted the educa- 
tional hunting grounds to become the exclusive preserves of 
the university, but the eight acts by the legislature in behalf 
of Albion show that the institution’s early proponents could 
get something of what they needed in legislative help if they 
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Willis F. Dunbar, professor of history at Western Mich- 
igan University and author of various works on Michigan 
educational history, has explained that there was no legisla- 
tive reluctance in regard to Albion “because, until 1861, Al- 
bion did not seek college powers, i. e., the right to confer 
[college] degrees. By 1861 (since 1855, to be exact) the leg- 
islative policy had changed; hence, there was no trouble in 
getting a college charter in 1861. There would have been in 
1851 or 1841!” 

(This quotation is from a note to the author from Prof. 
Dunbar. ) 

Referring again to the parenthetical passage quoted three 
or four paragraphs ago, we can ask, is it possible the three 
committee members were trying to create zeal among Meth- 
odists to prevent the proposed school from being forgotten? 
It seems so. Such phrases as “settled policy” and “inflexible 
determination” are rather sharp, rather emotional, rather 
calculated to serve as propaganda with which to promote 
partisanship among Methodists who sought to educate their 
children in a school operated by their church. 

Early Michigan Methodists were eager to obtain land for 
their seminary. They were willing to accept the best offer for 
it and for other assistance which they could get. The 1838 
committee report shows this to be true, for it proposed six 
men be given the power to “confirm the present location . . . 
or to locate the seminary at some other place... .” 

A view of Michigan educational problems printed in 1881 
further describes this attitude. This view is given in Histori- 
cal Sketches of Education in Michigan which was prepared 
in 1880 by the office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and printed by W. S. George & Co., “State Print- 
ers and Binders.” 

After describing the early ideas and work of Pilcher, Col- 
clazer, and Packard, the book on page 88 reads: 


... (A)n invitation was given to persons in different localities, 
to make propositions of what they would do for the purpose of 
securing its [a seminary’s] establishment among them. In the 
summer of 1834, several such propositions were made and sub- 
mitted to the Ohio Conference, which, at that time, had jurisdic- 25 
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tion here. At this session of that body, a committee was ap- 
pointed, with full powers to accept the best proposition and to 
secure from the Legislative Council a charter. The committee 
fulfilled its duties—accepted the proposition from Spring Arbor, 
in Jackson County, and in March, 1835, the charter of the 
“Spring Arbor Seminary” was passed and approved. Soon after 
this the board of trustees was organized; and various efforts 
were made to secure the erection of buildings and the establish- 
ment of the school, but without success. The friends of the enter- 
prise and the original projectors became much discouraged, and 
feared that the scheme would have to be abandoned for the 
present, on account of the difficulties thrown in the way by some 
who were the professed friends of the object. But in the summer 
and fall of 1838, the proprietors of the village of Albion, and 
other residents, made an offer of liberal assistance to the trustees, 
provided the location could be changed to that place. The offer 
was accepted, and their consent for the necessary change in the 
charter was sent to the Legislature. The charter was amended as 
desired, and the board of trustees was reorganized in the village 
of Albion, on the 29th of April, 1839... . 

We have not discovered so far who “the professed friends” 
but real enemies of the project were. Although this passage 
does not identify these enemies, it does outline the process 
by which the Spring Arbor Seminary, still not really started, 
moved to Albion. 

One of the causes of the delay in starting the seminary on 
any location was the panic of 1837, according to the author 
of the newspaper story which appeared November 23, 1919, 
in the Jackson Citizen Patriot. This is the article previously 
mentioned, It seems to be the only source of information, 
however, which blames that panic for the delay. Other 
sources indicate the village of Albion was relatively unaf- 
fected by the panic. Naturally, any adverse effect upon the 
financial status of Methodists living in other areas of the 
territory could have helped to make the raising of money for 
the new school quite difficult. 

Dr. James E. Pilcher, in his biography of his father, Elijah, 
gives us additional interpretations as to why the decision 
was made to shift the school from Spring Arbor to Albion. 
Here is what he wrote about it: 


The Legislature of 1835 granted a charter locating it in the 
township of Spring Arbor, but several efforts to organize it hav- 
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ing been made without success, and modifications in the centrali- 
zation of the population and the shaping of the great thorough- 
fares showing that the location would not be convenient, it was 
determined three years later to accept an invitation from the 
nascent village of Albion to locate there. The charter was ac- 
cordingly amended to permit this, and under the name of The 
Wesleyan Seminary at Albion, the institution was finally organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Pilcher devoted a great deal of time and labor to the 
development of the school. On the 6th of July, 1841, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, he helped lay the corner stone of the main 
building. The work was then pushed forward so that pupils 
could be received in the autumn of 1843, and the first spring 
exhibition occurred in 1844. ... 


It is clear from this that it seemed important to Albion’s 
founders to place the school in a locality accessible to ex- 
pected transportation and communication routes. We al- 
ready know that Albion was located on the “surveyed road” 
from Monroe to Marshall. It must have seemed probable to 
the school’s fathers that such a location would place it in an 
area of the state which was expected to thrive financially. 

The passage also raises a minor controversy. Dr. Pilcher 
states that the cornerstone of the first building—the prede- 
cessor of Robinson Hall—was laid July 6, 1841. Historical 
Sketches of Education in Michigan which, because its au- 
thors were further removed from direct contact with the 
founders of Albion than Dr. Pilcher, could be less likely to 
be accurate. It gives August, 1841, as the month for this 
event. 

Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, a man who was to become one 
of Albion’s presidents, has still another version of this event. 
His version appears in History of Higher Education in Mich- 
igan, by Andrew C. McLaughlin, a document prepared by 
the United States Government and issued in 1891. Dr. Fiske 
gave June, 1841, as the time when the first corner stone was 
laid. 

In this, Dr. Fiske and Prof. Delos Fall agree. In what is 
probably Prof. Fall’s account of the college history in the 
institution’s catalog of 1892-1893 we find the statement that 
the “corner stone of the first building was laid in June, 1841, 
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which was completed in time for the opening of the school 
in November, 1843... .” 

Was the cornerstone laid in June, July, or August? Who 
can say with certainty? Those who contend that the historic 
event took place July 6, 1841, can point out that the obvious 
source of the information was Elijah H. Pilcher, a founder 
and a man who himself helped lay the cornerstone. This is 
a strong case, but we must ask whether all the Reverend 
Mr. Pilcher’s records were accurate, or whether what he told 
his son about the date was drawn merely from his memory. 
It does seem likely that a man as close to Methodism and 
Albion in their very infancy in Michigan would have been 
precise in his records or memory of such a date. If this was 
the case, than we must conclude that the Pilcher biography, 
although published in 1892, was not available to Dr. Fiske 
or Prof. Fall, or that if it was available, it was discounted by 
them as possibly inaccurate. 

We know that neither Fiske nor Fall was as close to the 
1841 event as the founder. It may be that both Dr. Fiske and 
Prof. Fall, in assembling their data, drew conclusions from 
them which were inaccurate although honestly inaccurate. 
In arguing against the Pilcher version, one can say that Dr. 
James Pilcher could have misinterpreted his father’s notes, 
could have relied too heavily upon his father’s memory, or 
could even have allowed a typographical error to steal into 
his text. Of course, all these likelihoods seem quite remote. 
If anyone knew when the cornerstone was laid, Elijah 
Holmes Pilcher knew it. We can be comforted by the fact 
that there is unanimous agreement about one factor: that 
the cornerstone was laid in the summer of 1841. 

A scholar whose research into Michigan history has been 
broad believes the Pilcher date—July 6, 1841—is the correct 
date. Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, professor of history at Western 
Michigan University, states that a newspaper published in 
Marshall, Michigan, called the Western Statesman, reported 
in its issue of June 24, 1841, that the cornerstone was ex- 
pected to be laid July 6, 1841. The same issue contained an 
editorial concerning the event, Prof. Dunbar says. 

Perhaps we have squandered too much space on a mere 
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date, but in reality, it is not a mere date any more than is 
March 23, 1835. The year 1841 was important. It was the 
year in which all the seeds which for six years had seemed 
to be sterile began at last to germinate and a physical, tangi- 
ble representation of the idea for a school, a seminary, be- 
gan to sprout on a hill in the village of Albion. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Land, the First Building 


CONSIDERABLE THOUGHT and considerable activity preceded 
the sprouting of that “Central Building.” As reported by the 
1911 Semi-Centennial booklet, and as we have already 
hinted, another act of the legislature was required. , 

This time it was the state legislature which was persuaded 
to promote the affairs of the seminary. Michigan became a 
state January 26, 1837. Slightly more than two years later, 
on April 12, 1839, the legislature passed a law which, among 
other things, gave the new institution the name, “The Wes- 
leyan Seminary at Albion.” 

The act also, in effect, amended the first one of March, 
1835, by giving the institution a governing body of trustees 
consisting of thirteen members. The previous law had spec- 
ified the Board of Trustees should consist of twenty-one 
persons. The new act also authorized the geographical shift 
from Spring Arbor to Albion. The Semi-Centennial booklet 
states, too, that the new law specified “lands and moneys 
acquired in the name of the Spring Arbor Seminary were 
to be reconveyed to the donors and the power of electing 
the Principal of the Seminary was taken from the Trustees 
and vested in the Michigan Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Before the doors of the seminary could open, another act 
was passed. This one was adopted March 6, 1841. Several 
changes were made, but the most important in a negative 
way was the requirement that the school could not receive 
an annual income exceeding $10,000. 

The two changes in the charter were some of the many 31 


needs of the new school, but even more important was the 
need for money, a need most privately owned schools seem 
never to be without. At this point, a new man appeared 
among those who had early connections with the school. 
That man was Jesse Crowell. 

Not much is known about Mr. Crowell’s personal life. It 
is known that he was born in Oswego County, New York, 
November 19, 1797, and came to Albion in 1834 or 1835 with 
the intention of finding water power and building a mill on 
that site. He found the site, built his mill, and was the prime 
founder of the Albion Company, a firm which seems to have 
held a great deal of real estate. Mr. Crowell was its manager 
and held power of attorney for the 10 other members of the 
firm. It also has been reported in Old Albion, 1861-1909, 
a book resembling a yearbook edited by LeRoy E. Kimball 
when he was an Albion student, that Mr. Crowell obtained 
a post office for Albion and was postmaster for eleven 
years—between 1838 and 1849. He is believed to have been 
the town’s first storekeeper. He never married. He died in 
Albion September 28, 1873, and was buried in Albion’s 
Riverside Cemetery. In a rather strong sense the Albion 
Company was his company. 

It is reported most frequently that the Albion Company 
gave the seminary 60 acres of land. The Albion Recorder of 
May 17, 1935, printing an article which was part of a series 
marking the college’s centennial, gives this figure, stating 
“sixty acres of land, east of Ingham street, were offered by 
the Albion company to those interested in starting a semi- 
nary. In addition, the company set aside the land west of 
Ingham street and east of Huron street ‘to form a kind of 
park for the students.’ ” 

The 60-acre figure also appears in notes on the college 
history left by the late Dr. Frederic Samuel Goodrich, pro- 
fessor of English Bible, college chaplain, and a man closely 
connected with the college for fifty-six years. 

College catalogs of the nineteenth century reported on a 
number of occasions that the campus at that time covered 
from fifteen to twenty acres. We shall reproduce in these 
pages the original instrument by which the land was granted 
to the Wesleyan Seminary. The instrument was made July 
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15, 1842. While its language is as legalistic as that of most 
such documents is, its meaning is not difficult to discover. 
This is the “indenture”: 


Jesse Crowell et al. 
To 
Trustees of Wesleyan Seminary (Albion) 


This Indenture made the fifteenth day of July in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-two between Tenney 
Peabody and Eleanor his wife, Issachar Frost and Polly his wife, 
Daniel S. Bacon and Eleanor Sophia his wife, William T. Carroll 
and Sally his wife, Jesse Crowell, Charles H. Carroll and John 
McVickar heir at law of Bard McVickar deceased of the first 
part and The Trustees of the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion in the 
County of Calhoun & State of Michigan of the second part 
Witnesseth that the said parties of the first for and consideration 
of the sum of five dollars lawful money of the United States to 
them in hand paid by the said parties of the second part, the 
receipt whereof is hereby confessed and acknowledged have 
granted, bargained, sold, remised, released, aliened and con- 
firmed and by these presents do grant bargain sell remise alien 
and confirm unto the said parties of the second part and to their 
successors in office forever— 
All the certain Blocks of lots in the Village of Albion County of 
Calhoun and State of Michigan as follows to Wit: 

Blocks forty-four (44) forty five 45 fifty five 55 and fifty 
six (56). 
Also all our right title and interest to and in that certain Piece 
of Ground set apart & described on the Plat of said Village of 
Albion as— 
Union Square— 
All the said Premises to be appropriated exclusively as a square 
for the use and ornament of the said Seminary. Providing also 
that no part of the said Premises shall be built upon conveyed 
or leased by the parties of the second part nor used for cultiva- 
tion—except as far as may be necessary to enclose grade and 
ornament the said Square. excepting & reserving however here- 
from the rights of the Public in said Union Square acquired by 
recording the plat of Albion. 
Together with all and singular the hereditaments and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaining and the 
reversion and reversions remainder and remainders rents issues 
and profits thereof and all the estate right title interest claim or 
demand whatsoever of the said parties of the first part either in 
law or equity of in and to the above bargained premises with 
the said hereditaments and appurtenances. To have and to hold 
the said premises as above described with the appurtenances 33 


unto the said parties of the second part and to their heirs and 
assigns forever. In Witness Whereof the said Jesse Crowell hath 
hereunto set his hand and seal and the said Tenney Peabody and 
Eleanor his wife Issachar Frost and Polly his wife Daniel S. 
Bacon and Eleanor Sophia his wife William T. Carroll and John 
McVickar heir at law of Bard McVickar deceased have severally 
hereunto set their hands and seals by Jesse Crowell their At- 
torney hereunto duly authorized by a power of Attorney bearing 
date the first day of February eighteen hundred and thirty eight 
recorded in the registry of Miscellany in the County of Calhoun 
in liber A folios 196, 197, 198 and 199 of said records November 
Second Eighteen hundred and thirty eight at two o’clock in the 


afternoon. 


Signed Sealed & Delivered in the Presence of Geo Monroe 
J. S. Barclay. 


Jesse Crowell LS. 
Tenney Peabody LS. 
Eleanor Peabody LS. 
Issachar Frost LS. 
Polly Frost LS. 
Daniel S Bacon LS. 
Eleanor S Bacon LS. 
William T Carroll LS. 
Sally. Carroll LS. 
Charles H. Carroll LS. 
John McVickar LS. 


tba On the nineteenth day of July 
State of Michigan } ss in the year of our Lord one thou- 
County of Calhoun sand eight hundred and forty two 
Jesse Crowell personally came before me and acknowledged 
that he had executed the within conveyance for himself as his 
free act and deed and allso [sic] as the free act and deed of 
Tenney Peabody and Eleanor his wife Issachar Frost and Polly 
his wife, Daniel S. Bacon and Eleanor Sophia his wife William T 
Carroll and Sally his wife Charles H Carroll and John McVickar 
heir at law of Bard McVickar deceased therein described by 
virtue of a Power of Attorney duly executed by the within 
named Tenney Peabody and Eleanor his wife Issachar Frost and 
Polly his wife Daniel S. Bacon and Eleanor Sophia his wife 
William T Carroll and Sally his wife Charles H Carroll and John 
McVickar bearing date the first day of February in the year of 
our Lord one Thousand eight hundred and thirty eight and re- 
corded in the office of the Register of Deeds in said County of 
Calhoun in Liber A of Miscellany folios 196, 197, 198 & 199 
34 And I further certify that I know the said Jesse Crowell who 
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made the said acknowledgement to be the same individual who 
executed the within conveyance 


Jonathan S. Barclay 
Justice of the Peace of Albion Calhoun County. 
Received for Record 1 P M August 23rd 1865 
H. R. Cook Register 


Only a second reading of this document is required, to 
make it understandable completely. Blocks 44, 45, 55, and 56 
include all those portions of the present campus west of a 
line which would probably be a projection of Oswego Street 
southward. Union Square, had it ever been developed, 
would have included that part of the present campus east 
| of this projection of Oswego and probably as far east as 
_ Hannah Street. A plat dated May 12, 1836, on file at the 
| office of the Register of Deeds of Calhoun County, however, 
| shows Union Square would have occupied an area bounded 
| by Ingham on the east, Block 56, or Center Street pro- 
jected eastward, on the south, Oswego Street on the west, 
and Block 44, on the north. Block 44, as we have seen, was 
previously mentioned in the deed as one of the four blocks 
given to the institution. 

We use the term “given” with accuracy here since, al- 
though the deed indicates five dollars changed hands, the 
payment was simply a token one. It is not recorded just 
how the five dollars was divided among the eleven owners of 
this property “on the hill,”(!) and very little is known about 
most of the original owners of what is now the Albion Col- 
lege campus. 

We do know something of one of the three most sig- 
nificant of the eleven. That person was Tenney Peabody. 
Almost any householder in the city of Albion who has lived 
in the city two or more years at least knows that T enney 
Peabody was an early Albion settler. What many do not 
know is that Mr. Peabody is generally given credit for being 
the very first real settler in what is now Albion. 

This appears to be true despite the fact that Washington 
Gardner, in the first volume of his History of Calhoun 
County, Michigan (1913), gives Sidney Ketchum, who 
came to the county in August, 1830, credit for being the first 35 


white man “to settle, permanently, in Calhoun County.” 
Here is what the book says about Ketchum: 


He ... located land at the “forks” of the Kalamazoo River, 
now the site of the City of Albion, and also at the junction of 
Rice Creek with the Kalamazoo, at what is now the City of 
Marshall. At that time the United States Land Office for this 
section.was at Monroe and there in the month of October, 1830, 
Noble McKinstry and Ephraim Harrison entered lands covering 
respectively the water power at Marshall and Albion. Mr. 
Ketchum subsequently bought the land at both locations. These 
were the only entries made in Calhoun County in 1830.... 

Albion shares with Marshall the distinction of having one of 
the two first land entries made in Calhoun County. Both entries 
were made October 16, 1830. In 1831, Darius Pierce entered a 
quarter section on which the main part of Albion now stands. 
Sidney Ketchum’s holdings in Sheridan township, now a part of 
Albion City, with those of Pierce and Harrison were bought by 
Tenney Peabody of the State of New York. In the early spring 
of 1832, Peabody arrived with his family... . 


It will be noted that Mr. Gardner, although he states 
details concerning Mr. Ketchum’s real estate transactions, 
does not indicate what he did if and when he settled in 
Albion. Obviously, more is known about the activities of 
Tenney Peabody as an Albion settler. 

Mr. Peabody, born in New Hampshire December 28, 
1792, came to “the forks of the Kalamazoo” first in either 
1830 or 1831, but the date March 4, 1832, is the one on 
which an unidentified atlas, printed in 1877, shows Peabody 
came again to the locality with a nephew, apparently with 
the intention of settling on his land. 

The old atlas showed that Peabody had bought the land 
from a Darius Pierce of Washtenaw County in 1831. That 
land consisted of the northwest one-quarter of section two 
of what was Albion Township before the village was incor- 
porated. Albion Township still exists, of course, but what 
was once Mr. Peabody’s quarter of a section of township 
land is now virtually the heart of the city of Albion. It is not 
known whether Mr. Pierce bought the land from the Goy- 
ernment, but it seems likely that he did since the Pierce- 
Peabody transaction took place so early in the settlement of - 
Calhoun County. It is known that Mr. Peabody’s quarter of 

36 a section was surrounded by these present-day boundaries: 


Reverend Henry Colclazer 


Reverend Elijah H. Pilcher 


The Reverend Henry Colclazer and the 
Reverend Elijah H. Pilcher were two of 
the three founders of what is now AI- 
bion College. The third founder was 
Benjamin H. Packard, M. D. The pic- 
ture of Mr. Colclazer is a reproduction 
of a portrait in Alumni Memorial Hall 
at the University of Michigan. A resi- 
dent of Ann Arbor for part of his life, 
Mr. Colclazer was the first librarian of 
the University. The portrait of Mr. 
Pilcher shows the clergyman as he ap- 
peared in 1856. No photograph or por- 
trait of the third founder, Dr. Packard, 
seems to exist. 


This drawing of the campus as it is said to have appeared in the 1850's 
does not seem to be entirely accurate. Although South Hall (at right) 
was started in the 1850's, it was not completed until 1870. Its exterior 
walls, however, may have looked in the late fifties as they do in the en- 
graving. It is also doubtful that Ingham or Oswego Street crossed what 
is now the central portion of the campus although the picture shows 
considerable horse-powered traffic in this area. This engraving was the 
first picture of a campus scene to be printed in an Albion catalog. It was 
used for several years in the publication shortly before the Civil War. 


The Central Building, the first building on the Albion campus, was re- 
modeled and renovated in 1906 and became known as Robinson Hall. 
This picture shows what the building looked like shortly after the ren- 
ovation. But Robinson Hall was ravaged by fire December 16, 1922, and 
was rebuilt to appear as it does today. 
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Michigan Avenue on the north, Eaton Street on the west, 
East and West Oak Streets on the south, and a line about 
midway between Huron and Oswego Streets on the east. 
This seems not to have been the only land Mr. Peabody 
owned in the Albion area, but it does seem to have been the 
first land that he purchased. 

All this information reaches us in a rather roundabout 
but probably reliable fashion. We have mentioned an 1877 
atlas. We have intimated, too, that the exact name of this 
atlas is not known to us. We have not been able to unearth 
a copy of it. Our knowledge of it comes from what was 
originally a clipping from the Albion Recorder of February 
9, 1920, a clipping which forms part of a large scrap book 
kept in the rare books room of Stockwell Memorial Library. 
The clipping seems to be the first of a series of articles 
written for the paper by a Dr. Elmore Palmer, who is not, 
identified. All the articles deal with the early history of the 
city and college. 

Dr. Palmer’s source seems to have been the old atlas, and 
he indicates that Mr. Peabody, although born in New Hamp- 
shire, first settled in Niagara County, New York, before 
coming to Calhoun County, Michigan. Coming to Albion 
in the third decade of the nineteenth century, Mr. Peabody 
brought with him his family which included a wife and 
seven children, and the nephew, Charles Blanchard. The 
Peabody children at this time consisted of Louisa, the 
eldest, who became the wife of the first “principal” of the 
Wesleyan Seminary, the Rev. Mr. Charles F. Stockwell; 
David, Walter, George, Julia, and Mary. Another Peabody 
child, Roxana, born May 13, 1835, was the first white child 
born in what is now Albion. The eldest child, Louisa, was 
born August 28, 1819, in Niagara County, New York. 

It has been reported that in her childhood and young 
womanhood Louisa was “a determined scholar” and learned 
English, mathematics, Latin, German, and Spanish. She and 
Mr. Stockwell were married July 18, 1844. Their only child, 
Madelon L. Stockwell who became Madelon Stockwell 
Turner, grew to be quite widely known to early Albionians. 

She was not only an early student on the Albion campus, 
but also studied at the University of Michigan. In fact, she 37 
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became the first woman ever to receive a diploma from 
the literary “department” of the University of Michigan. 

Upon her death Albion college received more than $300,- 
000 from her estate and with the money built Stockwell 
Memorial Library. 

One of our purposes in drawing this close connection 
between an early Albion settler and Albion College is to 
show that even from its inception, Albion College has been 
virtually inextricably associated with the city of Albion 
itself. Indeed, the college is almost as old as the city. In fact 
one interpretation could indicate it is older. Although we 
know an unincorporated hamlet existed at “the forks” at 
the time the seminary received its grant from the Albion 
Company, we also know that the settlement did not become 
an incorporated village until 1856. 

To mention any event which occurred in 1856 is to push 
us too far in advance of our real story. We must return to 
the 1830's for a brief examination of the setting of what was 
to become Albion College. 

We have seen that Tenney Peabody, like Benjamin H. 
Packard, M. D., came to Michigan from Niagara County, 
New York. Their settlement of this portion of Michigan 
after journeys probably down the length of Lake Erie before 
disembarkation at Detroit represented examples of the sec- 
ond phase of migration into Michigan. As mentioned previ- 
ously, another phase brought settlers into the state from the 
south, possibly up through Indiana from the banks of the 
Ohio River by way of what was known as the Old Michigan 
Road. 

It is probably safe to say that the New York-New England 
phase of Michigan settlement was the most significant 
phase. Nearly every old family of southern Michigan can 
point to at least one ancestor who was born in New England 
and lived for a time in New York before coming to Michi- 
gan or who was born in New York state of New England 
parents. Much of the lower half of Michigan was settled 
first by these rugged men and women. 

Much of what is known about early Michigan and many 
of our interpretations concerning its early settlers is in- 
cluded in the work of Dr. George Newman Fuller, author 
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of a number of books of Michigan history. His volume, 
Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, “a study of 
the settlement of the Lower Peninsula during the territorial 
period, 1805-1837,” was published in 1916 by Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck Crawford Co., State Printers, Lansing, Michigan. 

Dr. Fuller details matters which should not be overlooked. 
These had to do with the characteristics of the early Michi- 
gan residents. The prime consideration in such matters is 
the strong, New England personalities of these pioneers. 
All of us know and respect the strength of this pioneer heri- 
tage, but few of us remember without being reminded that 
Michigan would not be the Michigan of today, perhaps, 
and Calhoun County would not be what it is today, if these 
settlers had not had New England or New York ancestors. 

Dr. Fuller says they were young, middle-class farmers 


whose families were large. They were not the impoverished. _ 


Many of them came well equipped materially and spiritu- 
ally for the difficulties of pioneer life. They wasted little 
time. Arriving in wagons drawn by oxen, they soon were 
able to sleep in their own log houses. They liked the south- 
ern part of the state because the oak and burr oak wood- 
lands were separated by rolling prairies and swift streams. 
The prairies meant they could farm much of their holdings 
without being forced to clear the land first. They came 
seeking water power and found it in the swift streams as the 
presence of so many mill races and mill ponds near the 
towns of southern Michigan shows. 

The imagination of these people was stirred by their 
knowledge that the resources of the state were great. It pro- 
moted their desires to develop those resources, earn for- 
tunes, and provide their children with estates. 

Just as great if not greater was their religious heritage. 
They were Calvanistic and Wesleyan. They were members 
of the Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
Episcopal churches. Dr. Fuller said this kind of background 
and religious conviction made the establishment of 
churches, schools, and colleges inevitable. These people 
could not wait for public schools and public universities, for 
they wanted to make sure that the education of their chil- 
dren was well-grounded in spiritual and moral values. Here 
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is how, in Chapter IX, “Sources and Character of Popula- 
tion,” Dr. Fuller puts it: 

Essentially Puritan in spirit, the church and the school were to 
be found among the earliest institutions in every settlement... . 
Kalamazoo, Albion, Olivet, Hillsdale and other present-day 
Michigan colleges of the denominational type are the fruit of this 
spirit. Religious leaders . . . were to be among the strongest edu- 
cational and political forces of the commonwealth... . 

On the moral side their sterling traditions, the intensified in- 
dividualism which placed a premium upon character in the 
individual, and the quick and generous recognition of personal 
merit, acted as a powerful uplift. ... 

Despite all this vigor the early struggles of the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Albion were, of course, great. Before the cor- 
nerstone of the first—or Central—building was laid in 1841, 
money had to be raised. Only four years after First Settler 
Tenney Peabody arrived, the Rev. Loring Grant, widely 
acclaimed as a New York state minister before coming to 
Albion, was appointed agent of the seminary. 

By today’s standards, the raising of funds was rather un- 
usual. The system adopted involved the sale of scholarships 
in the, as yet, non-existent school. These were sold for $100 
each. A person who bought one was entitled to receive for 
it a four-year course at the seminary. 

Prof. Fall states that most of the money raised by Mr. 
Grant in this fashion was consumed in the erection of the 
first building, the Central Building, or predecessor of Rob- 
inson Hall. Before classes could begin, more funds had 
to be obtained. These came from another sale of scholar- 
ships. Prof. Fall calls them “perpetual scholarships.” Selling 
also for $100 each, they seemed to entitle the holder to 
assert his tuition at the seminary was paid in perpetuity 
from the time of his purchase of the scholarship, no matter 
when he or his heirs decided to attend the school. 

The second sale of scholarships apparently gave the new 
school sufficient funds with which to offer at least tempo- 
rary pay to a faculty. After the laying of the corner stone in 
1841, work proceeded on the building until it was com- 
pleted. Classes, however, seem to have started in the Metho- - 
dist Church before the building was finished. 

Volume 2 of the Pioneer Collections of the Pioneer So- 
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ciety of the State of Michigan states that preparatory school 
under Rev. G. P. Tindall opened at Albion October 27, 
1841, in a temporary building which was nailed together 
in the spring of 1840, and that in November, 1843, classes 
were held in the Albion Methodist Church. The Collection 
states that it was not until January, 1844, that classes moved 
to the new Central Building. 

Despite its simplicity of exterior outline, the new struc- 
ture must have been an impressive sight to the visitor to 
this tiny village. It faced west, occupying a 100 by 50-foot 
space atop a rise of ground called “the hill.” It was built of 
brick, but its exterior was covered with stucco to make it 
look like stone, and it rose three stories above a shallow 
basement just as Robinson Hall does now. 

An early student, writing for Michigan History Maga- 


zine in Vol. XV, describes the area by saying the Central. 


Building “fronted an extensive grassy campus, while in the 
rear was an equally ample shaded grove of young oaks and 
hickories. .. .” 

The structure provided space for chapel, dormitories, 
“boarding hall” in the basement, and classrooms, and was 
the institution’s only building for more than ten years. 
Active head of the institution which opened to classes in the 
fall of 1843 was the Rev. Charles F. Stockwell. Nothing 
further is known concerning his possible predecessor, the 
Rev. G. P. Tindall, the man who held classes in a temporary 
building nearly a year before the Albion Company even 
gave land to the seminary. Mr. Stockwell bore the title 
“principal.” In the brief college history apparently written 
by Prof. Fall and printed in the 1892-1893 “yearbook” (cata- 
log), we find this about Mr. Stockwell and the early semi- 
nary days: 

. . . Rev. Charles F. Stockwell, A. M., a graduate of Middle- 
town University, was appointed Principal, who, with an earnest 
corps of teachers, entered upon the work of instruction. Students 
in large numbers flocked to the institution and a very healthful 
educational spirit was awakened in the church. The patronage 
was not confined to the Methodist church, but was general. Dur- 
ing this period several young men prepared for College who 
subsequently reached places of distinction. A large number re- 
sorted to the school to get scholastic training in preparation for 
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the ministry. In this first period the institution was very success- 
ful. 

We have mentioned that a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Spring Arbor Seminary was held October 29, 
1835, in Jacksonburgh. Members of the Board were named, 
but they do not seem to be the same men who were listed 
as members of the Board of Trustees by the time the insti- 
tution’s first catalog was printed. Some men were members 
of both boards, but not all of them were. The Spring Arbor 
and Jackson members were missing from the list of trustees 
printed in the catalog for the Wesleyan Seminary for 1843- 
1844. The catalog list probably consisted of the names of 
men who hired Mr. Stockwell. Of the thirteen, six men were 
listed as Albion residents, two were from Marshall, three 
from Concord, and one from Sheridan Township, a town- 
ship near Albion. 

These men were the trustees listed in the catalog, the first 
such booklet issued by Wesleyan Seminary: the Rev. George 
Smith, Albion, president; Chandler M. Church, Marshall, 
vice-president; Sidney Ketchum, Marshall, also a vice- 
president; Charles M. Cobb, Albion, secretary; Marvin Han- 
nahs, Albion, treasurer; the Rev. Loring Grant, Albion; 
Dr. Benjamin H. Packard, Albion; Thomas W. Pray, Con- 
cord; Peter Williamson, Concord; Alonzo Hancock, Con- 
cord; Almon Herrick, Sheridan; the Rev. John Ercanbrack, 
Albion, and the Rev. James V. Watson, Marshall. 

This list gives Dr. Packard’s address as Albion, but since 
he is believed to have been a resident of Spring Arbor, 
during this era at least, the address seems to have been in 
error. 

The catalog, a tiny twenty-four-page booklet, a copy of 
which may be found in Stockwell Memorial Library, shows 
the Rev. Charles F. Stockwell was the holder of a B. A. 
degree, and, in addition to being principal, was professor of 
languages and mathematics. 
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Old Albion, 1861-1909, states that Charles Franklin Stock- 
well began work on the Wesleyan Seminary campus in 
September, 1843, on a date which must have been near his 
twenty-sixth birthday. The book also indicates he was the 
holder of an A. B. degree from the Wesleyan University of 
Middletown, Conn. Mr. Stockwell’s birth date was Septem- 
ber 28, 1817, and he was born in Lancaster, Coos County, 
New Hampshire. Until he was 19, he lived on a farm but 
became a student at the Newbury Seminary in Newbury, 
Vermont. He moved to studies at Dartmouth College in 
1838, remaining there two years. He then is reported to have 
taught at the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, Massachu- 
setts, for two years before resuming his college course 
which he completed at Wesleyan just before receiving his 
appointment for the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion. 

We have mentioned previously that he and the eldest 
daughter of Tenney Peabody, Louisa, were married July 
18, 1844, before Mr. Stockwell reached his twenty-seventh 
birthday. We have mentioned also that their only child 
was Madelon L. Stockwell Turner. 

The Reverend Mr. Stockwell was the first principal of the 
predecessor of Albion College for only two years, and the 
Old Albion book reports he conducted “its affairs with 
marked success.” The book also states: 


In the meantime, as a mental recreation and stimulus, he took 
up the study of law, and was admitted to the bar with honor. He 
was characterized as a man of exceptional ability, strict integrity, 
and a christian in all his ways. Of fine physique, magnetic pres- 
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ence, and quick versatile mind, he was regarded as one of those 
destined to rank foremost in church and state. ... 


His destiny was unfulfilled, however, for before his 
thirty-third birthday and before he had been married six 
years, he died. Death occurred June 30, 1850, while Mr. 
Stockwell was on his way by sea to California. He became 
ill of erysipelas. He was buried in the Pacific. 

The catalog of his institution, the catalog of 1843-1844 
which virtually heralded the start of the Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, indicates 117 students attended seminary classes dur- 
ing the winter term, the first for which figures are reported. 
Of these, 81 were “gentlemen” and 36 were “ladies.” 

Then on page 20 of this frail booklet we learn: 


The Academic year consists of two terms of 22 weeks each. 
The first term to commence on the first Wednesday of October, 
and the second term to commence in two weeks after the close of 
the first; leaving a vacation of two weeks about the middle of 
March, and another of six weeks, beginning about the middle of 
August. 


The summer term showed the seminary to have a total of 
50 students, “Gentlemen, 39; Ladies, 11,” but somehow the 
school came out with a grand total of 300 students for the 
year. 

One would expect, perhaps, that these young persons 
would have come from Albion, Marshall, Concord, Homer. 
These villages were represented, of course, but other stu- 
dents came from such localities as Braintree, Vermont; 
Weathersfield, New York; Elbridge, New York, and one stu- 
dent, one Heman G. Ward, gave his address as Galveston, 
alexa ss 

We must rely upon Old Albion again for information con- 
cerning the first student to enroll in the Wesleyan Seminary. 
He was reportedly Dennison S. Harroun, and here is what 
the old college book says of him: 


The first man to sign his name to a ticket certifying that he 
was a student of the Albion Wesleyan Seminary, was Dennison 
S. Harroun. At the time he enrolled the classes of the institution 
met in the Methodist church as the Seminary buildings were not 
yet completed. The studies given were of a general nature at 
first and until the Seminary building was ready for occupation 
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the instructors did not exceed two in number. Dennison Harroun 
attended school in the church for some time but was obliged to 
leave before graduation owing to financial difficulties. 

Mr. Harroun was born in Lima, N. Y., January 16, 1818, and 
died at his home in Albion, Michigan, January 27, 1909, aged 91 
years and 11 days. His early life was spent on a farm in the east 
and at the age of eighteen he came to this state with his parents 
and settled on a farm in the township of Parma [Jackson County]. 
The journey was made in a covered wagon, the family consisting 
of father, mother, two sons and a daughter, and they arrived in 
this section July 1, 1836. Dennison was given a little education 
in the country school but when the Wesleyan Seminary opened 
up in 1840 he was the first student to enter for a course. After 
leaving school he became a teacher and for years was a prom- 
inent figure in the schools of the county. In later years his time 
was devoted mostly to farming. 

In church affiliations Dennison Harroun was a Methodist. In 
politics he was first a Whig and was later a Republican. He was 
one of the organizers of “under the oakes” at Jackson in 1854, 
and was also present at the Jubilee in 1904. He always showed a 
keen interest in Albion College and up to his recent death had 
watched the growth of the institution with delight. 


We know that Mr. Harroun did not prepare for college 
when he attended the Wesleyan Seminary, but we have the 
assurance of Prof. Fall that during the seminary’s early 
period “several young men prepared for College who sub- 
sequently reached places of distinction.” 

A present-day Albion College faculty member has another 
version of the curriculum of this early period. He is Dr. 
Thomas Milton Carter, a member of the faculty since 1923 
and for many years professor of education and psychology. 
Volume II of Dr. Carter’s Albion College Studies in Chap- 
ter XIV, “The Curriculum of Albion College from 1843 to 
1940,” indicates a belief that the early curriculum of Wes- 
leyan Seminary was not necessarily college-preparatory. In 
his introduction to Chapter XIV, Dr. Carter writes: 


. . . From what we can learn of this institution it was not of 
college rank nor was it primarily college preparatory in nature. 
The aims and program of the Seminary seemed designed for the 
purpose of taking people of almost any previous schooling and of 
almost any age and providing them with a bit of educational op- 
portunity intended to prepare them for life. . . . 


The first calalog listed 59 courses in eight departments, 45 


but it seems unlikely that all these were taught during 
those first years since the faculty consisted of five persons, 
one of whom was the principal himself. The versatility of 
the early teacher is too widely known to warrant more 
than a mere reference to its existence, but despite this, it 
seems possible that the 59 courses were listed primarily to 
engender interest in what could be available at the institu- 
tion if the demand warranted it. 

The eight departments were the English, natural science, 
moral science and “belles letters,” mathematics, ancient lan- 
guages, modern languages, normal department, and fine 
arts. 

Listed as available from the English department were 
courses in reading, chirography (a special, and apparently 
learned, style of penmanship), arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar. 

In the natural science department, students were offered 
chemistry, philosophy, mineralogy, physiology, history, 
geology, astronomy, and botany. 

Moral science and belles lettres courses consisted of those 
in elocution, analysis of language, scholar’s companion, 
elements of criticism, composition, rhetoric, constitution, 
political economy, logic, moral philosophy, mental philoso- 
phy, ancient and modern history, and “evidences.” 

Seven courses were listed under mathematics. They were 
first lessons in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying 
and leveling, drawing, and bookkeeping. 

Ancient languages included Latin and Greek, of course, 
and were divided into Latin lessons, Latin grammar, Latin 
reader, Virgil, Sallust, Cicero, Horace, Tacitus, Roman An- 
tiquities, Latin Lexicon, and Roman History. Greek courses 
were grammar, Testament, reader, Homer’s Iliad, ancient 
Greek geography, ancient atlas, lexicon, Greek history, and 
occasional lectures. 

The six modern language courses seemed to consist only 
of courses in French. These were grammar, dictionary, “Vie 
de Washington,” tables, Telemaque, and “La Henriade.” No 
courses were listed for the normal department or the de- 
partment of fine arts. All courses listed also named the text- 
books used for each. Dr. Carter found that the simplest 
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institution was to count the textbooks used since frequently 
courses were listed only by textbook title. 

The five faculty members who taught at least some of 
these courses, the first catalog shows, were Mr. Stockwell, 
professor of languages and mathematics; Jesse Vose, pro- 
fessor of natural and moral science and English literature; 
William W. Clarke, associate teacher; Nelson Voluntine, 
assistant, and Miss Octavia Gardner, preceptress. 

The catalog does not give the academic training of these 
early pedagogues, and very little is known of them. Few 
of them remained with the institution in the hope that its 
future status would warrant their loyalty over many years. 
Hopes for the future were apparent, however, in this state- 
ment at the end of the list of departments: 

As soon as the Success of the Seminary shall require it, a 


Teacher will be placed at the head of each of the above De- 


partments. 
One must remember that this catalog was printed in 1844, 


as an imprint on the booklet itself attests, and therefore is a 
source of events and thinking on the campus for the aca- 
demic year 1843-1844. Some of that thinking is embodied in 
the kind of general statement common to college catalogs 
even of today. Here is the general statement for Wesleyan 
Seminary printed 116 years ago: 


This Institution is in its infancy. Scarcely nine months have 
passed, since it first opened. Like all institutions of western 
society, it is the work of a day, yet effected under the patronage, 
and by the virtue and enterprise of men possessing all the ex- 
perience and refinement of the most cultivated eastern society. 
Under such auspices, the objects of the Institution must be 
realized, and thus far the most sanguine expectations of its 
founders have been more than verified. 

Nothwithstanding the embarrassments necessarily attendant 
upon the opening of a Literary school in a wilderness, the hun- 
dreds of ambitious youths thronging the Wesleyan Seminary this 
its first year, speak volumes for its future character and useful- 
ness. 

Its location is one of the most intersting [sic] and lovely, in all 
this beautiful Peninsula, the fair Peloponnesus of the west. The 
salubrity of the climate is unsurpassed, and it is believed, no case 
of ill health has occurred from local causes, since the school 
opened. The moral character of the Institution is already estab- 
lished. 

A respectable Aapparatus [sic], Chemical, Philosophical, and 
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Astronomical, is now furnished; also, a fair Geological Cabinet, 
and Library, all of which are rapidly increasing. 

The Board of Trustees believe they are prepared to offer the 
youth of Michigan facilities for a thorough and practical educa- 
tion, no where else to be found in institutions of its kind in the 
state. 


This*statement has been reproduced here without altera- 
tion of any kind. Needless to say, the spelling of “apparatus” 
was corrected for the next catalog. The next booklet also 
contained this statement unchanged except for the second 
paragraph. This paragraph was omitted. 

Although this brief essay says nothing about expenses of 
students, another section of the first catalog does. Tuition 
varied from $3 to $5 a quarter. For the “Common English 
Branches” it was $3, for “Higher Branches,” $4, and for 
languages, $5. There is nothing to indicate in this informa- 
tion that a student paid for one or another of these 
“branches” or that he paid a total of $12 a quarter for all 
three. It is not known whether he was required to enroll 
for one branch or for all three. 

“Board, per week, including lodging” cost a student 
$1.25, and the cost of room alone, per quarter, was $1. 
“Washing, per week,” cost each student 13 cents. Fuel and 
lights were supplied to him at cost. These last items are 
listed because in the 1840's students hand-fired their own 
personal stoves. There was no central heating. They studied 
either by candlelight or by oil lamps. 

Living conditions at the seminary must have been much 
the same when the booklet which apparently is the next 
catalog was issued. The two catalogs resemble each other 
a great deal except that the second one, that for 1845-1846, 
contained only 16 pages compared with the 24 pages of its 
predecessor. The booklet was printed in 1846 by a Marshall 
printer named Seth Lewis. 

It does not list Charles F. Stockwell as the institution’s 
principal although he generally is given credit for serving 
until 1846. The booklet names one Elijah W. Merrill, A. M., 
as “acting principal” and professor of ancient languages 
and elocution. Merrill must have served only briefly since 
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been the famous Clark Titus Hinman, a man born about 
two years later than Charles F. Stockwell. Hinman left 
Albion to become a founder and first president of North- 
western University. 

Besides Merrill, the catalog lists five persons as faculty 
members which means the institution had one more teacher 
than it had during the administration of Charles Stockwell. 
Not one of the members of the second faculty listed was the 
same as that listed in the first catalog. What was probably 
the entire staff changed by 1846. Mr. Merrill’s colleagues 
consisted of the Rev. Judson D. Collins, A. B., professor of 
natural and moral science; the Rev. Asa S. Baker, professor 
of mathematics and normal science; the Rev. Joseph S. 
Sutton, tutor of Indians (!); Miss Nancy Fitch, preceptress, 
and Mrs. Hellen E. Furguson, teacher of instrumental music. 

This is the first catalog we have discovered which men- 
tions the widely known fact that Indians received instruc- 
tion at the seminary. For the winter term, enrollment was 
“Gentlemen, 19; Ladies, 12; Total, 31, (six Indians).” These 
students were taught according to a curriculum which was 
almost identical to that of the first catalog. The third catalog 
appears to be that of 1852-1853. Regarding it, Dr. Carter 
raises an interesting if not highly significant question. It is 
this one: 


Since no other available catalogue lists [Indian] students in 
this manner [by separating them from other students] the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what became of the Indians? In the cata- 
logue of 1852-1853 the students who were unquestionably In- 
dians were listed as gentlemen. In the metamorphosis through 
which they passed they not only changed their social status, but 
they also changed their names. In the catalogue of 1852-1853 
we find such cognomens as Lyman Bennett (alias) Kah-ba-yah- 
bah-nee, and John Clark (alias) Ke-me-ta-pe-ne-ce. Evidently 
those responsible for the Wesleyan Seminary were doing, or at 
least wished to leave the impression that they were doing, what 
those responsible for educational institutions of today like to 
think they can do, namely, to take youth in the rough and make 
ladies and gentlemen out of them. 


This catalog, the third one to come down to us, called 
itself “Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Albion 
Female Collegiate Institute, and Wesleyan Seminary, at 49 
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Albion, Michigan.” The book was printed in 1853 in Detroit 
at the Temperance Advocate office. Between 1846 when the 
second catalog was printed and 1853 when the next one 
now possessed by the college was printed, others must have 
been printed which have not been preserved. This is true, it 
seems, since the fourth catalog the college possesses today, 
that for 1853-1854, printed in 1854, is referred to on its 
title page as the “Twelfth Annual Catalogue.” 

But we must return to the book of 1852-1853, for it is the 
first one available to us which lists as the institution’s presi- 
dent, the Rev. Clark Titus Hinman, D. D. It also lists Lewis 
Ransom Fiske as professor of natural science, a post he 
held from 1850 to 1853, many years before he became an 
Albion president. 

Dr. Hinman, although he died in his thirties, achieved 
fame in the Midwest after his sojourn in Albion. He was 
listed in the “third” catalog (1852-1853) as “president.” We 
have seen that this catalog called the institution the Albion 
Female Collegiate Institute and Wesleyan Seminary. The 
phrase apparently means that the Wesleyan Seminary con- 
tinued as before but also operated the “female” school on 
the same campus and possibly amid the same classes. 

The book Semi-Centennial Celebration, 1861-1911, in- 
forms us that between April, 1841, and March, 1857, the 
state legislature passed three acts in behalf of the school at 
Albion. We already have mentioned the act of March 6, 
1841, which limited the school’s income to an annual $10,000. 
Before we can mention the “female institute” law, we must 
take matters chronologically and report that an act passed 
February 17, 1845, gave the right to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Trustees to the Michigan Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It is the next law with which we are primarily concerned. 
Passed February 18, 1850, during the administration of Mr. 
Hinman, the law, according to the Semi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion book, “continued the corporation known as Wesleyan 
Seminary at Albion and authorized the Trustees of said 
Seminary to establish a female college, to be known as 
‘The Albion Female Collegiate Institute.’ The act author- 
ized said Albion Female Collegiate Institute to confer de- 
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grees upon young women, but not upon young men, and 
provided that the annual income of the institution ‘may 
equal but not exceed the sum of $20,000. ” 

This law was passed about three years before the “third” 
(1852-1853) catalog was printed. It must be mentioned 
however, that Prof. Fall indicates the institution received 
the “Female Collegiate Institute” portion of its name in 
1849. Since the semi-centennial book gives a specific date, 
it seems likely to be the correct one, for the anonymous 
compiler of the dates for the legislative acts seems to have 
gone to much trouble to obtain them. 

The Reverend Mr. Hinman, of course, was on the scene 
in Albion in both 1849 and 1850. He became “principal” in 
1846. He probably arrived in the town aboard one of the 
early railroad trains which by that time was making regular 
trips through the village. Indeed, it is reported that the first 
train arrived in Albion from Detroit on the Fourth of July, 
1845, hauled by the locomotive, “Rocky Mountain,” an en- 
gine with only two driving wheels. Perhaps Mr. Hinman’s 
train was hauled by the “Antelope” which puffed into the 
Albion station for the first time, hauling its train of four cars, 
on December 11, 1845. The rails were laid by the Michigan 
Central Railroad which later became a part of the New York 
Central. 

Mr. Hinman’s academic and personal background some- 
what resembled that of Mr. Stockwell. He was born August 
3, 1819, according to Northwestern University sources, in 
Kortright, Delaware County, New York. A clipping from 
the August 31, 1898, issue of the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate which was supplied by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Archives is an item written by a Dr. Oliver Marcy. He 
says Mr. Hinman “came of a vigorous and very respectable 
colonial ancestry,” and continues: 

The father of Dr. Hinman was Amos, son of Titus of Harpers- 
field [Delaware County, New York]; his mother was Electa Clark 
of colonial ancestry. She was a gifted woman and a devoted 
Christian. She often spoke in public. 

Some authorities list August 3, 1817, as Mr. Hinman’s 
birth date. This was two years before the date we have al- 
ready listed. These authorities include Appleton’s Cyclo- 5] 
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paedia of American Biography, Volume III (1888, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York), and Old Albion, 1861-1909. 
Typewritten material of some age supplied us by the North- 
western University Archives as well as the essay by Dr. 
Marcy give August 3, 1819, as the correct date. That date 
also is given in the eulogy and obituary of Dr. Hinman 
printed in the minutes of the Michigan Methodist Confer- 
ence of 1855. 

Dr. Marcy reports that “as a youth Dr. Hinman was an 
intelligent, earnest Christian. He was converted at ten years 
of age.” To prepare for college, he studied at Cazenovia 
Seminary, Cazenovia, New York, and was graduated in 
1839 from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
when he was 20. While still a student he was licensed as a 
Methodist minister, in a traveling capacity, by the Vermont 
Conference. 

After graduation from college, however, he began a 
teaching career. His first such post was at Newbury Semi- 
nary, Newbury, Vermont, a school Mr. Stockwell had 
attended. He remained at Newbury for seven years, eventu- 
ally becoming its principal. It was from this Vermont town 
that he came to Albion in 1846 to the principalship of the 
Wesleyan Seminary. Old Albion reports this concerning his 
Albion years: 


For seven years he acted as principal of this institution and by 
his efforts put the institution in the foremost rank with the 
schools of the middle west at that time. . . . 

During his years at Albion, Principal Hinman was instrumental 
in changing the name of the institution to the Albion Female 
Collegiate Institute and Wesleyan Seminary, and women were 
received for education. Those who knew Dr. Hinman well, have 
pronounced him a man of great character, inspiring eloquence, 
and magnificent pulpit power... . 


Dr. Marcy reports much the same information about the 
young man and adds that Ohio Wesleyan University con- 
ferred a doctor of divinity degree upon him in 1851. The 
1855 Methodist Conference minutes also give the minister- 
teacher much credit for raising the prestige of Albion in its - 
early days. 

Because perhaps the major achievements of his career 
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Croquet has not been played within the campus quadrangle for many 
years, but the upper drawing of the campus of 1879 shows the game 
had at least four enthusiasts that year. The buildings are North Hall, 
the Central Building, and the Chapel or South Hall. The lower photo- 
graph, taken March 20, 1899, shows the campus looked much the same 
twenty years later. Then the oldest building on the campus, the Central 
Building was used continuously from November, 1843, to 1906 when 
it was remodeled, was supplied with an eastern addition, and renamed 
Robinson Hall. A fire on December 16, 1922, made a camplete rebuild- 
ing project a necessity, and the present Robinson Hall was erected on 
the same site. 


Robinson Hall was built in 1923 on the 
site of the old Central Building. This is 
a contemporary photograph of a build- 
ing called “Rob Hall” by all Albion stu- 
dents since it was built. 


Oldest existing campus building is 
North Hall. It was built in 1854 to re- 
place a structure which burned in the 
fall of 1853. The original building on 
the site was constructed in 1852. An- 
other fire on January 28, 1923, dam- 
aged the top floor of North Hall. The 
entire interior and portions of the ex- 
terior of this venerable edifice were re- 
modeled in 1951 to modernize the 
building. The wing visible at left, rear, 
was added to provide an auditorium 
and two floors of classrooms and fac- 
ulty offices. 


South Hall was completed in 1870 after 
fourteen years of sporadic construction. 
For eighty-eight years virtually every 
Albion student attended chapel in this 
second oldest of existing Albion struc- 
tures at least twice a week. Some of 
its discarded benches have become 
sought-after by antiques collectors. 
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were those which dealt with Northwestern, we should deal 
with those accomplishments here to indicate, if nothing 
else, the energy and capabilities of this man. He served as 
the first president of Northwestern University before it 
conducted any classes. Dr. Marcy reports “he was unani- 
mously elected president” June 23, 1853, but was dead of 
“choleric dysentery” October 21, 1854, a little more than a 
year after receiving the appointment. 

That that brief period was an extremely active one for 
the young Dr. Hinman is indicated by the fact that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Marcy, the net assets of Northwestern University 
as reported at a meeting of its Board of Trustees in June, 
1854, were $249,600. By this time the Board had purchased 
380 acres of land on the Lake Michigan shore in what is 
now Evanston and which is now the main campus of the 
university. 

Dr. Hinman’s plan was to make Northwestern a university 
for virtually all midwestern Methodism for which other 
Methodist institutions would be preparatory schools, or at 
least preliminary schools. The fact that so much money was 
raised in so short a period indicates Dr. Hinman was per- 
suasive in expending his energies. However, it is believed 
that his hard work in behalf of Northwestern may have led 
to his death. 

His work later led Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, Albion's 
sixth chief executive, to state, according to Dr. Marcy: 


Few men dying at so early an age, or indeed filling out three 
score years and ten, have made so profound an impression on the 
public as did Dr. Hinman. As an orator he was nearly peerless. 
Tt was not specially the elegance of his diction, though that was 
not faulty, but the vigor of his thinking, the directness of his 
utterances, the magnetism of his mental workings, that took pos- 
session of his audience, awakening intense interest in the theme 
discussed. 


For some time during the period of his greatest work for 
Northwestern, it was clear to acquaintances and associates 
that Dr. Hinman’s health was not good. They urged him 
to cease working with such zeal, but he refused to listen if 
there was serious work to be done. Finally, it became clear 
to him that he must see to his health. He set out ona journey 53 
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to the East to meet his family and to seek recovery. He got 
as far as Troy, New York, when he could travel no farther. 
He went to an inn, took to bed, and was discovered there 
subsequently by a Reverend Mr. Ransom who is not other- 
wise identified. Mr. Ransom knew Dr. Hinman only by 
reputation, but took him to his home. Four days later, 
after contracting what was believed to be typhoid fever in 
addition to the dysentery, Albion’s second principal and 
Northwestern University’s founder and first president died. 
He was 35. He was buried in Newbury, Vermont. 

But we must return to Dr. Hinman’s administration of the 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute at 
Albion. As we have seen the administration began in 1846 
and ended with his acceptance of the Northwestern post in 
1853. 

Prof. Fall in his 1892-1893 catalog history reports that 
changes were made in the school’s curriculum so that it 
“was extended and made more regular, requiring work up 
to about the close of the Sophomore year in our best col- 
leges for young men. The educational demands were some- 
what greater than in the Female colleges in other States 
at that time.” 

Prof. Fall has something further to report in the history 
of the college he prepared for Washington Gardner’s 1913 
history of Calhoun County. He explains the curriculum by 
saying it “was essentially the old, traditional classical course 
with a modest introduction of the subjects of science, mod- 
ern languages, and English. .. .” 

He adds: 


The department for the instruction of Indians was unique and 
suggestive of the early missionary spirit of the institution. The 
catalog of that year [1850] made the modest statement for the 
musical department that “Lessons will be given on the piano and 
melodeon”.... 


We shall have to take Prof. Fall’s word for the piano and 
melodeon lessons, for unlike him, we did not have access 
to the catalog of 1850. As we have stated, however, we were 
able to study the catalog of 1852-1853, printed during Mr. 
Hinman’s last year in Albion. As Dr. Carter has indicated, 
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subjects taught at the institution increased from 12 to 18 
between 1843 and 1855. Dr. Carter adds: 


Eighteen per cent of the curriculum (the number of texts still 
being considered the criterion) was devoted to the new subjects. 
This percentage was divided among these subjects as follows: 
art, 6.09%; German, 4.87%; religion, 3.65%, physiology, 
3.65%; zoology, 1.21%; and music, 1.21%. Although the num- 
ber of the texts used in Latin, Greek and mathematics had in- 
creased 3, 4, and I, respectively, the percentages of these sub- 
jects fell 4.08%, .75%, and 4.41%, respectively. However, they 
were, as in 1843, the major subjects forming together 42.67% of 
the total number of texts. English tied for third rank in 1855 with 
a percentage equalling that in mathematics. French placed next 
with 8.53. The use of two texts in philosophy had ceased some- 
time in the period between 1843 and 1855, and the percentage 
of the subject dropped from 9.61 to 3.65. Chemistry, however, 
increased from 1.92% in 1843 to 4.87% in 1855. The remaining 
subjects claimed the following percentages: geology, 3.65; 
astronomy, 2.43; history, 2.43; political economy, 1.21; and 
botany, 1.21. 

There is no intention here of submerging readers in a sea 
of figures which may end only in being meaningless to 
them. But it is important to examine them if one is to learn 
something of the curricular changes which the institution 
underwent during the Stockwell and Hinman periods, the 
early years of the school. 

The 1852-1853 catalog, the one which appears to be the 
eleventh such volume issued by the institution, shows the 
teaching force was increased from five to eight members 
in the 10 first years of its existence. The 1852-1853 catalog 
shows that, besides Dr. Hinman who was professor of moral 
and intellectual science, the faculty consisted of the Rev. 
Norman Abbott, A. M., professor of mathematics; Lewis R. 
Fiske, (but spelled “Fisk”), professor of natural science; 
the Rey. Park Donelson, A. M., professor of ancient lan- 
guages; Isaac C. Cochran, professor of primary English 
literature and belles lettres; Miss Mary E. Adams, principal 
of the female department and teacher of French and fine 
arts; Miss Matilda C. Dean, teacher of primary branches, 
and Miss Ellen M. Brown, teacher of instrumental music. 

The catalog shows that there were four members of the 
senior class during the 1852-1853 academic year. They were 55 


Augusta M. Adams, Acton, C. W.; Ann S. Dayton, Grand 
Blanc; Emeline M. Fellows, Sharon, and Lydia A. House, 
Paw Paw. 

While the volume lists 264 students in a tabulation, it 
states the “average attendance” was 312. Besides the four 
seniors, these included 23 members of the “middle” class, 
28 in the junior class and 209 “seminary and preparatory” 
students. These figures seem to show the “young ladies” 
were only just beginning to be interested in the academic 
life at Albion. 

The catalog also tabulates the “aggregate number of 
students per annum for the last six academic years,” show- 
ing the totals as follows: 1847-1848, 225; 1848-1849, 235; 
1849-1850, 325; 1850-1851, 419; 1851-1852, 484; 1852-1853, 
560. 

While students increased, income also increased during 
the Hinman period. It was the Rev. M. A. Daugherty, once 
an agent for the college, who reported to Prof. Fall that Dr. 
Hinman’s efforts were responsible for raising $100,000 for 
an endowment fund. The amount was raised reportedly 
through the sale of scholarships “entitling the owner to free 
tuition for one pupil forever. Every $100 represented such a 
scholarship,” Mr. Daugherty stated, according to Prof. Fall. 

But it was not Mr. Daugherty, but Albion’s widely known 
W. H. Brockway who was agent for the college for the 
seven years between 1848 and 1855, a period which cov- 
ered much of Dr. Hinman’s administration and went even 
beyond it. 

The “North Building,” now known as North Hall, rose 
from the “hill” beginning in 1852. It was ill-fated, for it 
burned to the ground in the Autumn of 1853, Prof. Fall 
reports, and was rebuilt in 1854. It was not until the cata- 
log of 1874-1875 was printed, however, that the dimensions 
of the new North Hall were listed. The building was said 
to be 47 by 80 feet and three stories high. It was built of 
brick with a stucco exterior like the Central Building. Prof. 
Fall says “these two buildings were used principally as dor- 
mitory buildings with recitation and lecture rooms.” 

A story dealing with the burning of the first North Hall 
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Louise Reddick Smith, mother of Carmi R. Smith of Niles 
and grandmother of C. Reginald Smith of Albion. Louise 
Reddick Smith died in 1910 but left some notes. Her notes 
were pieced together for this account of the fire which ap- 
peared in the Albion Recorder May 22, 1935: 


For the last two years we had quite a group of Chicago girls 
for students and as they were mostly acquainted, they managed 
to room near each other. To do it, they had to take rooms in the 
fourth story as they were not so desirable as those lower down. 
It was a pleasure to visit their rooms; they had brought so much 
from home to make them attractive, rugs, pictures and rockers. 
And one girl, Lizzie Links, and the only one whose name I re- 
member, brought a canary. 

School commenced Monday. The day was occupied in arrang- 
ing classes. These girls came that day late in the evening as their 
rooms were all in order as left two weeks before. As I remember 
it they were not up to breakfast. 

While we were finishing the meal, the cry of fire was heard 
and we ran out to find that the new building was burning, the 
blaze coming from the very top near the chimneys, which were 
on the edge of the roof. A defective chimney was always sup- 
posed to be the cause. Nothing could be done except to let it 
burn slowly downward, which it did as the walls were brick. 

It was supposed the students were all in the other building at 
breakfast until some one remembered the Chicago girls . . . were 
probably asleep, unconscious of the danger. It was easy to empty 
the lower stories as the fire commenced at the top, but quite a 
panic was created in the Chicago community, and the first 
thought was to know they were all down safely. . . . The fire 
made such headway that the girls lost most of their belongings, 
among them Lizzie Links’ bird, which caused great grief. 

There were other students in the same hall, perhaps forty, but 
they were up . . . and ready to secure their most valuable and 
movable things. ... 

The lower story had three recitation rooms and the laboratory, 
and retorts, bottles and chemicals were among the last things 
carried out and stacked up around the fence which surrounded 
the campus, perhaps three rods in front of the buildings. . . . 

The morn of the fire, telegrams brought a goodly number of 
the trustees to the place and in the afternoon a meeting was 
called of board, teachers and students to learn what could be 
done with us all. The old [Central] building which had been 
given up to the boy students as a dormitory and was full (two 
upper stories) was emptied out and the boys requested to find 
boarding places out. 

The Chicago girls all went home that day and lots of the boys 57 


departed later as no desirable boarding places could be obtained. 
. .. It was a great setback to Albion for it must have been a hard 
matter to gather the same number of students together again. 
The lot was cleared that summer and materials obtained and a 
year from that time a building finished for occupation but it was 
never used as a dormitory. Boarding houses and clubs accom- 
modated the students after that... . 


This account suggests that more information concerning 
life for students at the Wesleyan Seminary and Female Col- 
legiate Institute during this 1850’s period should be given. 
Although they offer but few details and may include in- 
accurately recalled occurrences, the recollections of Dr. 
John P. Stoddard may supply some additional information. 

The Albion College Alumni Association office has pro- 
vided these recollections from its files. They reached us in 
the form of two and a half typewritten pages prepared by 
someone at that office and bearing the date of June, 1931. 
These pages state that Dr. Stoddard attended the institu- 
tion’s preparatory department from 1853 to 1855. In 1931, 
he was a resident of Muskegon although he had lived in 
Albion a number of years. He was the son of Dr. Sampson 
Stoddard of Jackson in whose office the first meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Albion’s predecessor, the Spring Arbor 
Seminary, was held Oct. 29, 1835, an event which has been 
mentioned earlier. This meeting, it will be remembered, was 
completed at another office. 

At the time Dr. John Stoddard was a student, the build- 
ings on the Albion campus consisted of the Central Building, 
a “bell house” at its rear, and North Hall. At that time the 
Central Building was called the “South Building” since 
South Hall had not yet been built. All buildings were 
heated by wood stoves in various rooms. 

Dr. Stoddard recalled that when North Hall was being 
rebuilt a woman student crawled out onto the uncovered 
rafters, but was unable to crawl back. It was necessary to 
seek the aid of fire department ladders to get her down. 

Customary amusements of students were much less dan- 
gerous, Dr. Stoddard remembered. Students, when they 
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and horse-and-buggy rides and to swim in the mill race 
at “Dutch Town.” Occasionally, they raided local water- 
melon patches. 

It was in the 1850’s that a woman who is believed to be 
the first woman in Michigan to receive a bachelor of arts 
degree attended Albion. She was Miss Livonia Benedict, 
according to her daughter, who wrote a letter dated June 2, 
1931, concerning the matter to W. B. Buck, then college 
alumni secretary. 

Here is a portion of the letter from Mrs. Florence Perrine 
Mansell of the class of 1887: 


The paper [an old clipping] . . . was found by me among the 
treasured papers left by my late mother, who, as Miss Livonia 
(not Lovinia) Benedict, attended the Female College in Albion, 
“just established in connection with the (Albion) Seminary”, 
during the spring term of 1851 and graduated from that institu- 
tion in the class of that year. She then resumed her studies in the 
Michigan Central College, then at Spring Arbor but later re- 
moved to Hillsdale. She had attended this institution from its first 
term in the spring of 1845 and graduated in the class of 1852 
in the full classical course, being the first woman in Michigan to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the interests of educational history, I may mention that I 
believe my mother to have been, as far as I can ascertain, the 
37th woman in the world to receive such a degree. Up to that 
time 36 women from Oberlin had received the A. B. degree and 
I believe that no other institution of the time granted such de- 
grees to women. 

In 1853 (autumn) she returned to Albion College as Professor 
of Latin and Greek, teaching till her marriage in October, 1854 
to my Father, the late Rev. Dr. W. H. Perrine who was twice a 
professor in Albion College. During his seven years in the insti- 
tution, she was professor of mathematics for two years and again 
in 1872 during the spring term she taught and supplied the place 
of “preceptress” in the ladies’ boarding hall in the old “Central 
building”.... 


Livonia Benedict apparently had another connection with 
a predecessor of Albion College. The old clipping referred 
to in her daughter’s letter is one mentioned earlier. It is a 
clipping from the Jackson Citizen Patriot for Sunday, No- 
vember 23, 1919. 

Although the article does not say so explicitly, it implies 59 
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that Miss Benedict was a relative of Col. Moses Benedict, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Spring Arbor Seminary 
when the board met for the first time October 29, 1835. 

Both Col. Benedict and Miss Benedict were residents of 
Spring Arbor. Miss Benedict and a Moses Benedict, Jr., are 
listed in the article as among the first students to enroll in 
the institution at Spring Arbor which was founded there 
after the predecessor of Albion College was transferred 
from Spring Arbor to Albion. This information seems to 
imply that Miss Benedict was possibly the daughter of Col. 
Benedict since she attended classes with his son who must 
have been near enough to her own age to be her brother. 
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THE YEAR Livonia Benedict returned to the Albion campus 
to teach Latin and Greek, the Wesleyan Seminary and Al- 
bion Female Collegiate Institute received a new principal. 


It was in 1853 that Ira Mayhew succeeded the Rev. Clark 
Titus Hinman as the institution’s chief executive. Mr. May- 


hew, however, held the position only fifteen months. This 
was because he was chosen Michigan’s superintendent of 
public instruction and left the institution to take that office. 

Most of what is available to us concerning Mr. Mayhew 
comes from Old Albion, 1861-1909. He was 39 when he be- 
came Albion’s principal. Reportedly a lineal descendant of 
Thomas Mayhew, the governor of Nantucket, Elizabeth Isle, 
and Martha’s Vineyard, the new principal was born in 
1814 in Ellisburg, Jefferson County, New York. He was the 
fourth of seven children. 

After a “common school” education, he studied at Union 
Academy, Belleville, New York, but at the age of 18, he 
began to teach. By the time he was 25, he had become what 
was known as a common school visitor. He held the post 
for two years before becoming the first superintendent of 
schools of his native county. At 29, in 1843, he came to 
Michigan, settling in Monroe where the school with which 
he was associated became a branch of the University of 
Michigan. ° 

He became a public office holder in Michigan two years 
after his arrival in the state. He became state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for his first term in 1845, an office 
he retained until 1849. Old Albion states he organized the 
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first public school in the Upper Peninsula and built the first 
Union school building in the state at Jonesville during his 
term in the state office. 

Then came his brief period at Albion and another term 
as state superintendent of public instruction, but in 1859 
he became a private banker. It was in 1860, however, that 
he organized a commercial college which he moved to De- 
troit in 1868. He had charge of this institution until 1883. 
Old Albion adds: 


In March 1863, he was appointed by President Lincoln collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the third district of Michigan and was 
later also made receiver of commutation moneys. In 1848 Mr. 
Mayhew received the degree of M. A. from the New England 
University, and in 1876 that of L. L. D. 

Dr. Mayhew was a strong member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church and also an ardent advocate of temperance. He was 
married in 1838 to Miss Adelane Sterling of Adams, N. Y. In 
later years he spent most of his time in literary work, being the 
author of several prominent commercial text books. His death 
occurred from heart trouble and took place early in the morning 
of April 7, 1894. His life work ended at the advanced age of 
80 years. 


Under Mr. Mayhew, the Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
Collegiate Institute retained eight faculty members, the 
same number as served during the Hinman administration. 
The catalog for 1853-1854 shows that in addition to heading 
the institution as principal, Mr. Mayhew also was professor 
of moral philosophy and political economy. Members of the 
faculty retained from the Hinman period were the Rev. 
Norman Abbott, A. M., professor of mathematics, and Park 
S. Donelson, A. M., professor of ancient languages. 

The other five faculty members were the Rev. Carmi C. 
Olds, A. M., professor of natural sciences; Miss Aurora 
E,. H. Thompson, preceptress and teacher of French and 
fine arts; Miss Livonia E. Benedict, A. B.—the woman men- 
tioned by her daughter as the first woman in Michigan to 
receive an A. B. degree—teacher of languages and English 
literature; Miss Cornelia B. Sabin, M. S. A., (Mistress of 


Science and Arts), teacher of botany and primary branches, » 


and Mrs. Susan Wallingford, teacher of instrumental music. 
The next catalog, that for 1854-1855, lists Prof. Mayhew 
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as principal but includes a footnote stating that “Mr. May- 
hew having been elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in November last [1854], the Trustees of the Institution 
appointed Prof. Abbott Acting Principal for the remainder 
of the year.” 

The Prof. Abbott referred to was, of course, the Rev. 
Norman Abbott, A. M., professor of mathematics. This cata- 
log indicates three faculty members in addition to Mr. Ab- 
bott held their posts during the period covered by the 
previous catalog. These three were the Reverend Olds, Miss 
Thompson, and Miss Sabin. New members of the eight- 
member faculty were John E. Clark, professor of ancient 
languages; Miss Helen C. Norris, assistant teacher, and Miss 
Susan M. Dow, teacher of instrumental music. 

This catalog lists tuition at $32 a year and indicates on 


page 28 that “the studies of the first two years of the Classi- ~ 


cal Course, are those prescribed for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.” 

A note concerning the library stated that that portion 
of the institution contained 1,000 volumes “to which Stu- 
dents have access by paying 25 cents per Term. The Read- 
ing Room is furnished with some of the first Periodicals from 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Cincinnati, and also 
with the leading American and Foreign Reviews.” 

This is the catalog, too, which first refers to campus liter- 
ary associations, the forerunners of fraternities and honor- 
aries. This is the statement concerning literary associations: 


The Clever Fellows, Eclectics, Young Ladies Association and 
the Atheniaedes Society, are literary circles formed for the im- 
provement in the art of composition. Periodicals are published 
monthly by each of these Societies, under the names of the 
American Peloponnesus, the Eclectic Review, the Young Ladies 
Casket, and the Athenoeum. 

Also mentioned in the catalog of 1854-1855 was a fact 
that students and faculty members conducted two debating 
societies, Parthenon and Philomathian Society, the apparent 
forerunners of the college’s present forensics groups. They 
foreshadowed the institution’s future success in public 
speaking. 

Not evident in this catalog is any hint that this was to be 
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a period of significant change for the institution. Fortunately 
for succeeding generations of alumni, the 1850's and 1860's 
brought changes which ultimately resulted in considerable 
growth. What is not generally known about this period, per- | 
haps, is the fact that the institution reached a point at | 
which it could have succumbed from the ravages of finan- 
cial illness or could recover from its ailments through the 
aid of alumni, church, and friends. The school reached a 
crisis and survived. While it survived, occasions were fre- | 
quent when many believed it would die as other institu- 
tions of its kind died. | 
A short time before this crisis arrived, Albion, still the | 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute, ob- _ 
tained its fourth chief executive, a man who was to become 
the first president of Albion College. We will delve into the 
crisis very soon, but at this point it seems advisable to men- 
tion something concerning this man, the Rev. Thomas | 
Henry Sinex. 
When Prof. Mayhew became superintendent of public | 
instruction for Michigan in 1854, Dr. Sinex was chosen to | 
| 


succeed him. He served the institution for ten years. It was 
during these ten years that the state legislature passed two 
more acts in behalf of the institution at Albion. These were 
the sixth and seventh pieces of legislation by which the 
school was to develop. 

The first of these was passed February 9, 1857. It changed 
the institution’s name from the Wesleyan Seminary and Al- 
bion Female Collegiate Institute to the Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College at Albion. The act also provided that 
the Board of Trustees henceforth would be elected in equal | 
portions by the Michigan Annual Methodist Conference | 
and the Detroit Annual Methodist Conference. A third pro- | 
vision specified that the president at Albion should be | 
elected by the Board of Trustees and that that body should | 
continue to consist of thirteen members. Apparently the — 
president was to be the thirteenth member, ex officio. | 

The second law passed for the institution during the Rev. _ 
Dr. Sinex’s administration was an act which, on F ebruary 
25, 1861, caused the Wesleyan Seminary and Female Col- 
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The law also provided that the annual income of the college 
should not exceed $50,000. 

Before either of these acts was passed, of course, Thomas 
H. Sinex arrived in Albion. He was a graduate with an A. B. 
degree from Asbury University, now DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. He received his degree in 1842. Later 
Asbury awarded him both the A. M. and D. D. degrees. 

Mr. Sinex, unlike his three predecessors, was not a native 
of an eastern state. He was born in New Albany, Indiana, 
January 3, 1824. His father was of Swedish extraction and 
his mother, of Welsh descent. 

After public school and classes in the academy in his 

home city, the young Sinex entered Asbury in 1839. After 
graduation he studied law for almost a year before becom- 


ing a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church. He was. 


first a member of the Indiana Conference before he was 
quite 20. He subsequently preached in Crawfordsville, Rock- 
ville, LaPorte, Logansport, and Fort Wayne before return- 
ing to his alma mater to teach. He also taught at Asbury 
Female College, New Albany, and was principal of the Fe- 
male Academy, Bloomington, Indiana, in 1854, when he was 
chosen to head the institution at Albion. 

He was a member of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1864, the year he left Albion for 
Santa Clara, California, for three years as a pastor. From 
this position, he returned to academic life by becoming the 
president of the University (College) of the Pacific and re- 
tained the presidency until 1872. He resigned the presi- 
dency to become a mathematics professor at the California 
institution. 

Old Albion, 1861-1909, states that it “was during his ad- 
ministration that the institution became a college of liberal 
arts.” 

Old Albion also reports this about Dr. Sinex: 

While president of Albion College Dr. Sinex pushed the sale 
of scholarships for the support of the institution. He was a broad 
minded scholar of the old school and a great lover of the classics. 
His death occurred on February 1, 1898, at the age of 80 years. 

Besides Dr. Sinex, the institution’s faculty at Albion con- 
sisted of three new members, according to the catalog of 
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1855-1856, the first one printed which lists the New Albany, 
Indiana, native as president. 

The three other additions to the teaching staff were F. R. 
Williams, professor of ancient languages; Miss Jane N. 
Thompson, an assistant teacher, and Mrs. Lydia F., Graves, 
teacher of instrumental music. Dr. Sinex was professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy. Retained from the 
previous administration were the Rev. Mr. Olds and the Rev. 
Mr. Abbott who held the same posts they held under Mr. 
Mayhew. The faculty consisted of eight persons. 

This was the catalog in which some early enrollment fig- 
ures were given. These were for the 1855-1856 academic 
year, and they showed an “average attendance” of 334 
for the year, but this enrollment was broken down by terms 
to show that during the fall term enrollment was 181, winter 
term, 183, and “summer” term, 197. The seminary instructed 
142 “gentlemen” and 93 “ladies” during the year. Collegiate 
classes consisted of one graduate student, 9 seniors, 17 
“middle” class members, 34 juniors and 38 members of the 
preparatory class. 

“There was no change in either the number or the nature 
of the subjects [taught] between 1855 and 1860,” Dr. Carter 
reports in his Albion College Studies, Vol. 2, and he adds: 


The total number of texts, however, increased from 82 to 87. 
Only in a few cases did the percentage differ one per cent or 
more. Music increased from 1.21% in 1855 to 9.18% in 1860, 
and history increased from 2.43% to 3.44%. Art decreased from 
6.09% to 4.59%; English, from 10.97% to 8.04%. While the 
number of texts used in Latin was unchanged, the percentage 
dropped 1.0%. Latin, Greek, English, and music were the most 
emphasized subjects, totaling 49.39%. 


Perhaps changes were not made because Albion authori- 
ties were conscious they were about to face, or were already 
facing, the financial crisis mentioned previously. 

History of Higher Education in Michigan by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin published in 1891 by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office suggests that this crisis, if it did not actually 
begin when the institution first began operating, did begin 
as early as 1849. For that matter, one could say that Albion 
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at least difficulties, until the mid-1920’s. Still, it may be well 
to examine what McLaughlin has to say: 


In 1849 another scholarship plan was adopted, making the 
_ tenure of scholarships perpetual, and putting the same on the 
__ market at $100. Considerable money was raised, but as Michi- 
_| gan University made no charge for instruction and a growing 
| tendency towards free schools existed, the scheme in a few years 
was wholly abandoned. ... 


But it was reported in 1853 in the minutes of the Michi- 
gan Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that an old debt of $7,000 had been liquidated, “the new 
building paid for, and the interest now due, annually, on 
__ scholarships being sufficient to meet the current expenses of 
| the Institution.” 

The new building mentioned must have been North Hall, 
| but it is not known whether the report was made before or * 
after it was ravaged by fire. The minutes of the conference 
for the next year, 1854, indicated the Methodist ministers 
of the state were well aware of the results of the fire, and 
on page 31 of these we find this expression of hope: 


The temporary embarrassments of our Conference Seminary 
and Female Collegiate Institute at Albion, by the loss of one of 
its buildings by fire, during the past year, we trust will soon be 
removed by the liberality of its numerous friends. 


Other action of the Conference was to adopt these three 
resolutions: 


[Page 32:] Resolved, 1. That we deeply regret the financial 
loss of the Albion Female Collegiate Institute, and that we will 
use our best endeavors fully to repair it by encouraging donations 
from our people to that object. 

[Page 33:] Resolved, That the Trustees be requested to pub- 
lish an abstract of the state of the finances of the Institution in 
the North Western Christian Advocate, at as early a day as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That they cause to be laid before this Body, at an 
early day of its next Session, an answer to the following ques- 
tions: 1. Do receipts meet current expenses? 2. Are assets 
promptly collected? 3. How much has been collected and loaned 
out as a permanent Endowment Fund? 4. How much in assets 
is known to be worthless? 5. How much doubtful? 6. What 
amount good, and what do they consist in? 7. Will there be need 67 
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to endow the Institution permanently, and if so, what amount? 


The questions contained in these resolutions seem quite 
importunate and indicative of fear on the part of the Meth- 
odist ministers that the seminary might be in rather poor 
financial condition. Nevertheless, they received complete 
answers by the time the 1855 conference was in session. 
The seminary trustees reported the institution’s “entire prop- 
erty, consisting of real estate, personal property, notes and 
subscriptions at cash value is $76,000.” This conclusion was 
not reached, however, before a series of citations of more 
specific figures had been made. Here is part of the response 
of the trustees to the queries: 


Property.—Ist. Grounds consisting of the open Square in 
front of the Seminary and College buildings—Square occupied 
by the buildings, and park in rear; College and Seminary build- 
ings, barn and out-houses, furniture and fixtures, estimated alto- 


gether/at’'y Ont UO ag ie Oe Pe oO, OC On 
2d. The President’s House. . 2,000.00 

3rd. Village lots in Albion . . 2,000.00 

Total} a4, 63400006 


Ath. Positive Notes of all kinds 

mostly scholarship Notes,. $56,901.89 
5th. Conditional Notes taken on 

the first iets 000 proposi- 


Ons eaie . 18,000.00 
“Total soy. tnt IOL8S 
6th. Subscription for complet- 
ing the third ie Build- 
ing “aboute. tune ; 2,000.00 


The positive notes we ase 

recently examined and 

classed as follows. 
Ist. Notes known to be good, 

mostly secured by mort- 

gages, . . $15,763.00 
2d. Notes reported good by the 

Agents, when taken, and 

nothing known to the con- 

trary. . $24,035.29 

The bonditional Notes bes 

ing to a large extent worth- 

less, it has been estimated 

that no more than $4,000 
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can be realized from the 

$18,000. This sum may 

then be added to that of 

the reported good, making $28,035.29 
3rd. Notes of which we know 

nothing, and reported 


doubttaleey sew: $15,341.56 
4th. Notes known to be bad, . 1,762.00 

Recapitulation thus: 
Ist sO0d ree. Mane et STO 65/00 
2d. Reported good, . . . . 28,035.29 
Go mloouDLAU Atrial Aa” 981534156 
BU ea hdl Bobs Lie ceed 1,762.00 
‘Potal, = hy ae-6U,90. So 


Of this sum we believe it is practicable to save by prompt and 
efficient effort at least two-thirds of the whole, viz.: $40,000. ~ 

According to these estimates, our entire property, consisting of 
real estate, personal property, notes and subscriptions at cash 
value is $76,000. 

But to realize the amount indicated from the Scholarship 
Notes, very prompt and efficient means must be adopted. No 
time should be lost. None of these evidences of debt are likely to 
improve much by age; they are far more likely to deteriorate 
and become worthless, some by limitation of statute, others by 
removal from the country, failure in business, or death. 

The trustees of the institution found it difficult to collect 
notes, It was suggested, therefore, that “the aid of the disci- 
pline of the Church and the law of the land should be 
evoked at once to accomplish it [collection of all funds due 
the institute].” The Methodist clergymen were exhorted to 
impress those indebted to the school that it was “their moral 
and legal obligation to pay us as any other creditors, or as 
though they had received a full equivalent for their money 
in any other species of property, than a transferable claim to 
free tuition in the solid branches of instruction in one of 
the best institutions in the country, as long as the world 
stands.” 

The institute had not yet invested money for endowment 
purposes. About $10,000 of its assets were mortgages on 
real estate. The rest of its credits were held in the form of 
promissory notes bearing an interest rate of 10 per cent. 69 
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Some notes would not be payable for some time, but others 
were due almost immediately, either partially or wholly. 
Only a portion of the interest due on them had been col- 
lected. 

The institute reported that “from September 15th, 1854, 
to August 15th, 1855, the sum of nine hundred eighty-four 
dollars and sixty-one cents only, is credited upon our book 
under this head... .” The institute did not possess a com- 
plete history of every scholarship it had issued. Neither did 
it hold a complete record of the notes it had received. The 
most reliable sources available at the time, however, made it 
possible to estimate “that scholarships of the then different 
denominations, viz.: $25, $50, and $100 have been issued to 
the aggregate amount of about $120,000.” The report 
continued: 


The cost of agencies, traveling and resident, for 
obtaining this amount has been about twelve per 


cent of the: wholé'or’™) 9% 2 2-2) 2. se eee 
Paid old indebtedness, over. . .... . 8,000 
Erected new buildings, at costof . . . . . 17,000 
Purchase of Presidents house . . ... . 2,000 
Making in all thus disposed of . . . $ 39,400 
Add to this sum the amount of the eanditional 

notes counted worthless. . : 14,000 


About two hundred scholarshing hae pee can- 
celed by the Agent, and the notes given up at a 
discount of from 95 to 25 per cent. As these were 
mostly $100 scholarships, it is probable the Dis- 
count amounted to one-half of the sum of the 


notes, say . 9,000 
Making i in all that has rn disposed of j in wifhews 

different ways, the sum of . . ; 62,400 
Add to this amount of scholarship notes we 

have given above, as in our possession . . . . 60,901.85 
And we have the sum of. . . 5 ee ao 


The absence of exact data in several particulars from which 
we are compelled to make our calculations, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the discrepancy between this sum and the $120,000 for 
which we supposed scholarships had been sold. 

The Boarding Hall has been without expense to the Institution 
during the year past, though it has been the source of no con- 
siderable income. 

The expenses for instruction during the past year have very 
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considerably exceeded the income of the Institution for this pur- 
pose, yet the labors of our instructors have been as great, and 
their salaries as low as in any other similar institution in the 
country. 

The following we trust will be regarded as a sufficiently de- 
tailed statement of the Teachers account: 


Paid Salary of President Mayhew . ... . $ 200 00 
‘ 4 mb bioressona bbottriseere tela os. 566 66 
a v re y COS etter. wera tae 500 00 
s ed. ‘G Clark tee va seam ate 500 00 
a “-_“ Preceptress Thompson . .. . 400 00 
nwa Bleacher4sMiss Sabine: 44 4. 175 00 
* “. “Teacher, Miss Norris . . . . 125. 00 

otal Fa . $2,466 66 


Income to meet expense of teaching— interest on 
Scholarship Notes from Sept. 15th, 1854, to August 


Tot, 1855, . 984 61 
POT eee Me eka hh ee el Ae ZR 37 
PTNUGO LOL Drawing sr.) reek hee, SCCM Leg, 106 75. 

Gees MI TIS iC Mees ttt PONIES 8 OE ee ey it iekeae 98 66 
pe mauilicome trom all sources. Wee gi STOTT OO 
Deficiency of income for teaching expenses, . . $1,155 27 


Aside from the claims against us for Tuition and Scholarships, 
we are free from debt. 

In their report the trustees noted they expected that 
“with the blessing of Providence” on their efforts to collect 
dues, ““The Female Collegiate Institute and Wesleyan Semi- 
nary at Albion’ will be able to maintain its solvency.” It 
was clear that the school would need further financial aid 
if it was to increase its importance and its power, impor- 
tance and power which it sought, but it was not regarded 
as advisable to create much agitation for this aid until it had 
obtained a more definite settlement of “aid” it already pos- 
sessed. 

Incidentally, we doubt that we should conclude from the 
figures given concerning salaries that President Mayhew 
was paid a smaller amount annually than four members of 
his faculty. This seems highly unlikely. We are not certain 
just what period is covered by these figures despite the fact 
that the report specifies dates. It is possible they are annual 
figures for everyone except President Mayhew who may 
have begun work for the school well after his staff had 
begun work for a specific period. It is also possible that the '7] 


statement shows annual figures for expenses for everyone 
except the president, the arrangement for paying whom 
could have been quite different from that of his faculty. 

All this is speculation, of course, but quite necessary, it 
would seem. Not so speculative—indeed, not speculative at 
all—were the answers the trustees made in 1855 to the spe- 
cific questions of the Michigan Conference. Here are the 
answers: 


ANSWERS TO CONFERENCE INTERROGATORIES.—The Board of 
Trustees of the Female Collegiate Institute and Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, at Albion, beg leave most respectfully to present the follow- 
ing, in compliance with your imperative requirement, conveyed 
to us upon the thirty-third page of the Conference Minutes of last 
year, without circumlocution or evasion. 

Answer to question Ist. [Do receipts meet current expenses? ] 
—No. ($1,155 27) 

Answer to question 2d. [Are assets promptly collected? ]|—No. 

Answer to question 3d. [How much has been collected and 
loaned out as a permanent Endowment Fund?]—Nothing. 

Answer to question 4th. [How much in assets is known to be 
worthless? |—$1,762 00 

Answer to question 5th. [How much doubtful? ]—$15,341 56 

Answer to question 6th. [What amount good, and what do 
they consist inP]—$49,663 04 in notes, buildings, lands, furni- 
ture, and fixtures. 

Answer to question 7th. [Will there be need to endow the In- 
stitution permanently, and if so, what amount?|—There will; the 
precise amount we cannot tell. 

Done by order, and in behalf of the Board of Trustees, at Al- 
bion, August 29th, 1855. 

W. H. Couuins, President. 


Note that $1,762 was believed “worthless” and $15,341.56 
“doubtful.” The two figures total $17,103.56. 

It was during the next year, 1856, that the institute Board 
of Trustees reported for what was probably the second aca- 
demic year of the administration of Dr. Sinex. The Board’s 
report to the Michigan Conference of 1856 showed $35,000 
as the probable value of the school’s buildings, grounds, 
and various lots in the village. It also reported that notes 
originally valued at $23,000 were by this time regarded as 
worthless to the college. It will be recalled that in 1855, 
$17,103.56 was termed “worthless” or “doubtful.” That was 
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Hinman administration for endowment purposes was con- 
sidered valueless because of “bankruptcies, removals, deaths 
&c.” of the individuals and firms which originally gave 
them to the institute. 

After listing these questionable assets plus several others, 
the report estimated that these really had an actual mone- 
tary value of $12,615, or just one-third of their original 
value. Other notes and interest on them brought the total 
value of all notes—those regarded as good and those re- 
garded as probably good—to $21,573. This amount added 
to cash the school had on hand, the report indicated, gave 
the institute notes, cash, and interest of an estimated value 
of $35,000. 

All the financial uncertainty the scholarship sale method 
of financing engendered caused the institute’s administra- 
tors great concern. Even with the aid of the Rev. Mr. William 
H. Brockway, a man whose part in the development of the _ 
school was important and who was financial agent for seven 
years until 1855, it was extremely difficult to collect funds 
due the school through this system. That this was a fact is 
shown in the final portion of the 1856 report to the Michi- 
gan Conference. Here is that portion: 


It must not be disguised however, in order to secure amount 
stated as good that the most prompt and energetic measures must 
be taken to secure their collection, especially when we remember, 
that the enormous sum of seventy thousand dollars subscribed for 
the benefit of this institution is now, considered worthless, a 
greater portion of which, probably could have been saved to us, 
had timely and efficient means been used. It is hoped that the 
Conference will recommend to the Trustees the most vigilant 
supervision over these matters. 


(The punctuation of this quotation has not been changed. ) 


This portion of the report seems to hint that not every- 
thing which could have been done “to secure . . . collection” 
was done, but it seems doubtful that this was the case. It 
seems more likely that the institution accepted notes in good 
faith, expecting everyone to pay when he had agreed to do 
so. Hence, we believe the failure on the part of institution 
authorities to collect in toto what was pledged resulted 
more from lack of foresight than from lack of efficiency. In 73 
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other words, the school’s administrators, being relatively 
new in matters of raising funds for what was really an altru- 
istic purpose, harbored more faith in the contractual capa- 
bilities of donors of the time than they should have. 

By 1857, the institute reported that, although its ex- 
penses for the year totaled only $4,199.44, it was forced 
to liquidate some of its interest-bearing investments to meet 
these obligations. (This was the year an act passed Febru- 
ary 9 changed the school’s name to Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College at Albion. ) 

The trustees were very much aware that this practice 
could not be continued very long, for even in their report, 
they showed reluctance to continue it. Their attitude led 
the conference committee on seminary affairs to make this 
statement: 


Your Committee regret that it has been necessary to make so 
large a draft on the fund, as it must if continued, exhaust it. 
Hence the necessity of taking such measures as will secure the 
funds of the Institution in a position, and so far increase the 
amount as that the interest shall pay the current expenses. 

The agent has been under the necessity of collecting some 
claims of the Institution by law, and in every case contested, the 
Courts have decided in favor of the Seminary, and there is strong 
expectations [sic] that the notes of the Institution will be col- 
lected. The school is an honor to Methodism and the State, and 
deserves the hearty support of all friends of education and reli- 
gion. 

The second sentence of this statement makes a mild plea 
—one of many over many years—for an endowment fund in 
the hope that the clergymen at the conference would assist 
in attaining such a fund. They did assist, and so did various 
active Methodist laymen, but the assistance apparently was 
rather informal until it finally became clear that only a well- 
organized, well-planned effort would bring real success. 

The Michigan Conference committee on education for 
1858 reported it expected that “the Institution will rise 
above its financial embarrassments, and live to bless the 
world with its sanctifying influence... .” 

The same conference committee for the next year, 1859, 
termed the report of Seminary Trustees “altogether satis- 
factory, in view of the facts, and [we] consider the institu- 
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} 

| tion in a state of general prosperity, equal, if not superior, 
| | to that of former years.” The committee added: 
| 


And we also find that the course pursued in finances, by the 
present Board, embracing collecting agent, evinces an unusual 
degree of energy, and success, doing honor to them, and fore- 
| shadowing better days at hand. 

We also believe that the current expenses of the Seminary have 
been managed with commendable prudence and economy during 
the past year; therefore 

Resolved, 1. That we have increasing confidence in the Institu- 
tion, as managed and conducted by the present Board of Trustees 


and Faculty.... 


This is an optimistic attitude, perhaps more optimistic 
than the circumstances warranted. The optimism can be 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that during the fiscal year 
1858-1859, the Institute spent $155.34 less than it received 
in income, according to a financial statement which accom- ° 
panied the report. This excess of income over outgo was far 
from great, and it seems clear that it would not exist year in 
and year out. Nevertheless, it does indicate real effort was 
being made to make sure the school actually received the 
funds to which it was entitled. This fact seems apparent 
from a breakdown of the statement. 

The statement showed receipts totaled $5,214.92 and ex- 
penditures, $5,059.58. The difference, of course, left the 
$155.34 surplus. The seminary’s receipts came to the school 
in this fashion: $3,139.40 from collections on notes, princi- 
pal and interest; $517.16 from interest on notes and mort- 
gages, $500 from fees for instrumental and vocal music, 
$102.15 from fees for painting and drawing, $104.50 from 
“rent of scholarships”—a phrase which should be explained 
but which seems unexplainable—, $437.37 from incidental 
fees, $355 from rents of buildings and rooms, and $59.34 
from graduation fees, “catalogues, etc.” 

These were the expenditures for the same year: $3,925 
for salaries of teachers and agents, $136.31 for janitor work, 
$160.86 for fuel and lights, $139.07 for agent’s traveling ex- 
penses, $38.90 for Trustees’ traveling expenses, $75.73 for 
legal services and contingent fees, $14.27 for stationery, 
postage and express charges, $137.50 for insurance, $371.94 75 
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for repairs and improvements, and $60 for printing the 
catalogs. 

Corresponding figures for the next year showed only a 
slight increase in both receipts and expenditures. Receipts 
totaled $5,427.90, and expenditures, $5,225.92, leaving a 
balance of $201.98, or a surplus $46.64 higher than that of 
the previous year. 

These figures, too, at first glance seem to show financial 
matters on the Albion campus were improving. This was 
really not the case if considered from a long-range point- 
of-view, and it was just such a point-of-view which was 
being taken at the time. The attitude was evident in another 
phase of the report to the Michigan Conference for 1860. 
As this quotation will show, the need for long-range plans 
involving endowment was quite clear: 


The endowment plan, inaugurated during the presidency of 
the late Dr. Hinman [which ended in 1853], has not been as suc- 
cessful as was anticipated; nor has it resulted as unfortunately as 
many other schemes, originating with men of established reputa- 
tion for financial ability. We have quoted the amount of reliable 
notes and mortgages on hand at $15,000; and though this amount 
would seem small in comparison with that originally subscribed, 
it is satisfactorily accounted for by the following facts: We have 
been compelled to lay aside, as entirely worthless, $40,000 of 
endowment notes; we were also compelled to make large’ dis- 
counts in compromising paper, on account of deaths, insolvencies, 
change of fortune, &c; a considerable amount has been expended 
in the “erection of buildings,” as provided in the original articles 
of agreement; a large per cent has also been required to pay 
agents’ salaries, traveling expenses, and other costs of collecting. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it becomes apparent that the 
necessity is already upon us to enlarge the Endowment, in order 
to sustain the Institution even in its present form. But a complete 
College course could be taught at a comparatively small expense 
additional to what is requisite to teach the partial course as now 
constituted; and the proposition to endow a College with full 
powers, presents a motive to the friends of education, not found 
in a proposition to sustain the Institution, merely, as it now is. 
It is thought, therefore, that a liberal Endowment for a complete 
College can be realized with less effort than would be required 
to supply the deficiency in the amount of funds necessary to carry 
on the Institution in its present form. : 


A number of interesting facts appear in these two para- 
graphs. One is that Dr. Hinman, young as he was, foresaw 
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the need for endowment. Another is that it had become 
quite clear that the sale of scholarships, at least on a credit 
or promissory basis, was not an economical way in which 
to raise endowment funds, for the expense of collection and 
the ultimate worthlessness of the notes themselves rendered 
such a method quite inefficient. 

Still another fact is that the institution’s administrators, 
obviously including President Sinex, not only wanted to ex- 
pand the curriculum into the range of the full-scale, four- 
year college, for both men and women but believed such ex- 
pansion would be financially more effective than retaining 
the institution merely as a kind of preparatory school for 
“young ladies.” 

All these attitudes may have developed from a meeting 
held on the campus in the late spring of 1860 during which 
a number of financial facts came to light. Information which 


developed at the meeting was reported in the Michigan — 


Conference minutes. A committee of ministers had gone to 
the campus to examine the school’s financial condition. The 
group learned that the entire total average of faculty mem- 
bers’ salaries did not exceed an annual $2,500. However, the 
school owned buildings and land which were debt-free 
possessing a total value of $40,000 and a start on an endow- 
ment fund. That start was valued at $15,000. The clergymen 
learned that this amount, however, was not enough to “sus- 
tain the Institution.” Enough free tuition scholarships had 
been issued during the money-raising effort to enable almost 
anyone who could attend school on the Institute level at all 
to attend the Albion school free of charge. The clergymen 
on the committee concluded that the fact “Union” or public 
grade schools had been organized and could supply educa- 
tion free from tuition charges made it far from advisable 
for seminary authorities to charge tuition to students attend- 
ing Albion. 

All this, then, was why the committee decided it would be 
wise to push the female college up to college level, admit 
both men and women, and raise an endowment of $100,000. 
It was also believed best to attempt to raise most of the 
money from among persons sufficiently wealthy to give 
large sums. 

This was not to be easy. It was to be more difficult for the 
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Albion educators if one man very close to the situation is to 
be believed. Despite the mild and sometimes pleasant re- 
ports of Michigan Methodist Conference education com- 
mittees concerning the seminary financial matters on the 
campus were far from mild and pleasant. This, at least, is 
what M. A. Daugherty, college agent of the time, reports. 
His account is included by Prof. Fall in Washington Gard- 
ner’s History of Calhoun County, Vol. I. Here is Prof. Fall’s 
quotation of Mr. Daugherty’s report: 


It may be of interest to recall a chapter of its [the institution’s] 
history in the transition from the Albion Seminary and Wesleyan : 
Female College [authorized by the legislature February 9, 1857] 
to Albion College [authorized by the legislature February 25, 
1861]. This required a change in the charter. One of the features 
of the revised charter was unique, and born of the unfortunate 
experience of the institution in getting into debt. It was the crea- 
tion of a new corporation, distinct from the board of trustees, to 
hold and invest all the funds contributed for endowment, making 
it impossible for the trustees, no matter how great their necessity, 
to use a dollar of the endowment fund for current expenses. 

That matchless man, Clark T. Hinman, when president of the 
institution, had raised an endowment fund of $100,000 by the 
sale of scholarships entitling the owner to free tuition for one 
pupil forever. Every $100 represented such a scholarship. The 
principal was to be invested and held a sacred trust forever, and 
the interest only to be used for current expenses. The fund was 
partly cash, and partly in notes, given for scholarships, on which 
the makers paid ten per cent annual interest till it suited them to 
pay the principal. The income was scanty, the wants of the 
school plenty and pressing. The trustees had money in hand be- 
longing to the endowment fund. To be sure, it was a sacred trust, 
and they had solemnly promised never to pervert it. But it was 
needed so badly, and they must either have money or close the 
school. They were good men, true friends of the church and the 
college, confronting as they saw it, a great dilemma, one hom a 
closed school, the other a perversion of a sacred fund. They made 
the fatal mistake of selecting the latter. They borrowed the en- 
dowment fund, as they said, and intended to repay it. But wants 
accumulated so fast, income was so inadequate, they were never 
able to pay. Having entered upon this fatal policy, it was easy to 
continue it, and this they did till all cash was in hand and all 
notes that they could collect were used up. The end had come. 
The institution was without means, and what was far worse, was 
left without many friends, and with an army of open enemies or 
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ered with odium. Every prominent minister and layman in both 
conferences had scholarships, anathemas for the trustees, and 
hostility or coldness for the institution itself. Meanwhile a poorly 
paid but heroic faculty had kept the doors open and taught all 
who came. The north and central buildings had grown dilapi- 
dated, the grounds unsightly, being uninclosed and dug into pits 
to get gravel to mend the ways of the village. The walls of the 
north building were up and roofed, and had been for some years, 
but inside unfurnished, and outside unsightly. “Ichabod” was 
written everywhere. 

This was the state of things that confronted its friends in 1865. 
Its friends of today have no such conditions to face. They have a 
public sentiment widely sympathetic, a condition highly respect- 
able, resources not what they should be, but equal to good work, 
a hopeful and splendid outlook, and halls crowded with promis- 
ing young men and women. Had it not been for such men as 
Owen, Preston, Sheldon, Gale and others among the laymen, and 
Cogshall, Brockway, Fitch, Jocelyn, Perrine, Gillett, Smart, Cle- 


ments, Reed and others among the preachers, but for their hero- _ 


ism and devotion, Albion College would have found its grave in 
1865 or before. But 1866 was the centennial year [of Methodism 
in America]. The friends of the college succeeded in carrying 
through both the Michigan and Detroit conferences a resolution 
to celebrate the centennial of Methodism in America by raising 
$100,000 for the endowment of Albion College. Each conference 
appointed a committee to plan and supervise the effort. Albion 
was asked to raise $25,000 as the condition on which the institu- 
tion was to remain at Albion. I know well the plans of the Mich- 
igan conference for I was chairman of its committee and the 
laboring oar and supervision of the work fell to me. We had the 
cause presented to the people at every appointment and contri- 
butions solicited. We also employed Rev. Thomas Lyon to can- 
vass every charge, and to his thorough and skillful work was 
largely due success. Albion raised her $25,000; the Michigan 
conference raised in addition about $55,000 and the Detroit con- 
ference about $20,000, and thus Albion College had her first 
$100,000 of endowment [except for that which, it was reported, 
Principal Hinman raised]. 

In 1867 it was determined to appoint a financial agent. The in- 
stitution was not much in debt, but without means to pay teach- 
ers or repair buildings. The endowment fund was mostly in notes 
scattered all over the state and needed attention. The trustees 
and my conference asked for my appointment. Bishop Ames, 
against my earnest protest, complied. The endowment fund 
committee also made me their agent, to collect and look after the 
notes and interest on them, and to pay the taxes and make sales 
of the real estate that had been contributed to this fund. 

The first necessity was money to pay the teachers. Churches in 
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every part of the state, in town and country, were visited and 
help asked, and a healthy sentiment created. The preachers and 
the people nobly responded and current expenses were met with- 
out debt or borrowing... . 


By that time the college needed funds with which to 
repair buildings and to complete the south building. The 
school decided to raise $10,000 for this purpose, and the 
amount was pledged by donors. The Board of Trustees de- 
cided to borrow the $10,000—at 10 per cent interest—rather 
than wait until the entire amount of cash and pledges could 
put the $10,000 in the treasury. Pledges were collected 
slowly and the interest rate was increasing the debt. Sub- 
scriptions failed to pay all the principal and all the interest. 
Mr. Daugherty adds: 


. .. And thus was created the nucleus of debt that has haunted 
and burdened the institution for thirty years. . . . 


But the Methodist State Convention was about to meet in 
Albion. When it did, it began considering the matter of how 
to add another $100,000 to the endowment fund of the col- 
lege. Here is Mr. Daugherty’s version of the event: 


After much discussion by the strong men of both conferences, 
clerical and lay, in which all admitted the college needed and de- 
served it, that prince among good men, David Preston [the De- 
troit and Chicago banker], arose and in his direct and laconic 
style, said: “If Bro. Daugherty will raise $50,000 from not over 
fifty men, I will pledge myself to raise $60,000 from the rest of 
mankind.” Bro. Daugherty said he could and would do it. The 
doxology was sung, and amid great rejoicing the first Methodist 
state convention adjourned. 

The $50,000 was pledged before the next ensuing session of 
the conference by less than fifty persons. In this work the agent 
was assisted by Rev. Seth Reed a part of the time. Bro. Preston 
arranged to have a collection taken in every congregation in both 
conferences on the same Sunday, and to have the result reported 
to him promptly. He flooded the Methodist churches with facts 
and exhortations printed and sent out by tens of thousands, elo- 
quent and brotherly appeals. They greatly stimulated interest in 
the college, but the result was disappointing. Only a fraction of 
the $60,000 was thus gained. But nothing daunted, he took to 
the field in person and called to his assistance the agent and 
others, and pressed the canvass till the whole sum was raised. 
And thus Albion College gained her second $100,000. 

The men most closely connected with the history of the institu- 
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tion in those days were sure that God had need of it and was 
planning for it a great future. ... 

Unfortunately, the Reverend Mr. Daugherty does not 
supply a sufficient number of specific dates to assist in fixing 
this money-raising effort into its proper place in time, but 
we can fix it in time if we see what the college catalogs of 
the period had to say about the campaign for funds. We find 
that the catalog of 1871-1872, published in 1872, reports that 
the amount Mr. Daugherty vowed to raise, $50,000, was 
pledged September 15, 1871, and that the next catalog re- 
ported that Preston turned $60,365 over to the endowment 
fund committee on Sept. 15, 1873. 

It was through the college catalog, too, that the institu- 
tion helped to publicize its needs for more funds. For ex- 
ample, seven years before Mr. Daugherty reported attaining 
the $50,000 in pledges the catalog for 1864~-1865 contained -~ 
this earnest statement: 


——- 


Under the amended charter [the amendment making Albion a 
college] it is not the design to assume the duties of the Univer- 
sity, or the Professional College, and prepare students for any 
specific destination in life. It is designed, however, by requiring 
students to prosecute a thorough and systematic course of study, 
—such as is approved by the best educators in the country—to 
secure that mental discipline and development which alone are 
worthy the name of a Collegiate education. To accomplish this 
work successfully the Institution must be able to provide the best 
instructors for each department of instruction, and must have 
means to enable these persons to devote all their time to their 
several departments and not compel them to teach a variety of 
sciences. It is only by securing such men, and furnishing the In- 
stitution with good Libraries, full Museums, excellent Apparatus, 
&c., that proper instruction can be given, or that the Institution 
can become what its title indicates, a College. 

To establish such an Institution, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the young men and young 
women of Michigan, will be an act on which the Church and its 
friends and the friends of liberal culture can look with pride. 
It cannot be done without money. It must have an ample endow- 
ment. The Board of Trustees have resolved to raise, by donation, 
two hundred thousand dollars. Of this sum, they expect to raise 
at least one hundred thousand dollars within the next year, the 
year of [Methodist] Centenary offerings. 

The citizens of Albion and vicinity have already raised one- 
fourth of the first one hundred thousand dollars, and the Detroit 81 


and Michigan Conferences have pledged themselves to raise 
eighty thousand dollars more, five thousand dollars of which are 
to be used for repairs and permanent improvements. The move- 
ment thus inaugurated is being carried forward with good suc- 
cess; and it is hoped ultimately to secure to the Institution an 
Endowment of at least two hundred thousand dollars. 

The successful establishment of such an Institution is not the 
work of a day, nor of a year; it is the result of the sacrifices, toils 
and growth of years. Faith, energy, perseverance and an en- 
lightened and enlarged christian liberality on the parts of the 
Methodists of Michigan and other friends of a thorough collegi- 
ate education will accomplish the work. 


It is clear that institution authorities became aware of a 
need for dependable endowment by the middle of the 
1850's, or about the time it became necessary to rebuild 
North Hall in 1854, Indeed, it has been contended by some 
that many years passed before the school recovered finan- 
cially from the results of that fire. By the late 1850's, the 
need for endowment funds was stronger, but it was not 
long before the Civil War began to interfere, indirectly at 
least, with plans for raising funds. An allusion to the effect of 
the war on the thinking of members of the Board of Trus- 
tees appears in the Trustees’ report to the Michigan Meth- 
odist conference of 1861. It explains somewhat why the ef- 
fort to raise funds on an extensive scale required a relatively 
long period to complete. This is part of the report: 


Owing to the distracted state of the country, and the financial 
embarrassments consequent upon the “great rebellion,” no effort 
has yet been made to secure subscripticns. A rigid economy has, 
however, been adopted, by which the current expenses of the 
coming year will be reduced seven hundred dollars. This was ef- 
fected by leaving one vacancy in the Board of Instruction, and 
by reducing the salaries of the remaining teachers and of the 
financial agent. With this reduction, no serious difficulty is appre- 
hended in meeting the current expenses of the coming year. 

The policy of attempting to raise an endowment fund under 
the present condition of the country, is respectfully referred to 
your consideration. ... 


The conference responded to this report by adopting res- 
olutions to “renew . . . oft-repeated pledges for . . . support 
and patronage” and to assist in raising the endowment fund 
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As we have seen, the campaign for funds eventually got 
under way. In the same catalog—that for 1871-1872—in 
which it was reported that Mr. Daugherty had obtained the 
last of the $50,000 for which he was responsible, the college 
published a financial statement. This was printed, it would 
seem, with some pride. It shows the college possessed total 
assets valued at $156,991.91. Of this, $59,576.31 consisted of 
buildings, real estate, and other physical property. The rest, 
or $97,424.60, consisted of endowment funds, the “first $100,- 
000” Mr. Daugherty mentioned. Here is the college’s own 
breakdown of the $97,424.60: 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


1. In the hands of the Endowment Fund Commit- 

tee, funded, (John Owen, Treasurer,) ..... $41,523.00 
2. In the hands of David Preston, Detroit Confer- 

ence End. Fund Trustee—Centenary Notes— > 

$5,803.60 (less $640.00 worthless) ....... $5,163.60 
3. In the hands of M. A. Daugherty, Michigan 

Conference End. Fund Trustee—Centenary 

Notes and Real Estate—$29,123.00, (less 

BOs UU WWOLEDILESSS ier. Mel oleic slo) sea a. ues $25,738.00 
4. In the hands of J. W. Sheldon, Treas. of the ; 

Albion Local Board of Control, in Cash, 

Notes, Bonds, Mortgages and Subscriptions . $25,000.00 


Total Endowment Fund $97,424.60 


The financial information in this catalog was followed by 
more welcome news the next year. The book for 1872-1873 
contained a note which was attached to the catalog. It reads 
as follows: 

The Preston Sixty Thousand Dollars Fund is raised and paid 
over to the Endowment Fund Committee, as the receipt shows: 

Ionia, Sept. 15th, 1873. 

Received of David Preston, on account of the Preston $60,000 
Fund for the Endowment Fund of Albion College, Sixty Thou- 
sand, Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Dollars, as per schedules 
“A” and “B”, and in addition thereto, deeds of real estate esti- 
mated to be worth $1,220. (Signed) John Owen 


Ben Baer ical For the Albion College Endowment Fund. 

This account of the extreme difficulties encountered by 
Albion authorities during the youth of the institution, if it 
shows nothing else, shows that survival was difficult and 83 


growth sometimes almost out of the question for an institu- 
tion depending for its support upon private fortunes. 

It did survive, as we all know, and it grew, despite the 
period during which, as Mr. Daugherty says, it was “covered 
with odium.” Its difficulties prevented many improvements, 
although some of those improvements had been started. 
One of those, the completion of a third college building, 
was delayed. 

To say it was “delayed” is to put it with extreme under- 
statement. South Hall’s completion was “delayed” for four- 
teen years! 

To say it was under construction for fourteen years would 
be incorrect, for periods of work on it were seemingly 
followed by long periods of very little progress. But it is 
correct to say that it was not completed for at least fourteen 
years after it was started. 

All this is based on the best evidence obtainable. Some of 
that evidence comes from the Minutes of the Michigan An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
source we have turned to frequently, and the annual cata- 
logs issued by the institution itself. The Minutes seem re- 
liable because what they report about the institution is 
based on information supplied directly by school authori- 
ties themselves. Even if we consider the small errors which 
can get into even carefully prepared material, we must con- 
fess that an institution’s own publications seem to be ex- 
tremely likely to be among the most authentic sources ob- 
tainable. Documents, handwritten or typewritten by insti- 
tution authorities, would be the very best, of course, but un- 
fortunately many of these have not been obtainable simply 
because they have been either lost or destroyed. It seems 
safe to assume, too, that even for such important events as 
the start of construction on a new campus building the in- 
stitution may not have kept records of such matters as the 
names of bricklayers, their rate of pay, and the total amount 
paid them or their employer up to the time the building was 
completed. The contract could well have been a verbal one, 
for the institute was very young and very small. 

But we must get on with the construction of “the South 
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of 1855 show that the institute found it difficult to obtain 
“suitable materials for the construction of our new building” 
and they did not mean South Hall. The report referred to 
North Hall as well as to the fact that the school did not 
have, at the time it was written, “a presiding officer.” This 
means the report was written between the time Ira Mayhew 
left his post at Albion and the time in 1854 when Thomas 
Henry Sinex replaced him. Letting the report speak for it- 
self, we quote from it here: 


The difficulty of procuring suitable materials for the construc- 
tion of our new building, with other causes, so delayed its com- 
pletion as to deprive us of any substantial benefit from its use 
during the year. These causes, viz. the unsettled state of the 
Board of Instruction, and our scantiness of room, have been seri- 
ous, indeed we may say insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
highest success. 


We are happy to announce that the new building is completed 
and ready for use. We are also sanguine in the hope that but a 
very brief period of time will elapse ere we are favored with the 
services of a Presiding Officer in the Board of Instruction, in- 
vested with your authority. 


It is true we have already mentioned much concerning 
North Hall. We have told when the first North Hall was 
built, when it burned, and when it was rebuilt. We bring up 
the construction of North Hall again simply to forestall pos- 
sible contention that this passage from the conference min- 
utes refers to South Hall. The year 1855 in which it ap- 
peared in the minutes and the fact that it mentioned the 
lack of a chief executive show the building mentioned was 
North Hall, reconstructed in 1854. 

This fact seems even more likely to be true if we con- 
sider this quotation from the conference minutes of the 
next year, 1856: 


The third building is now in course of construction, and is ex- 
pected to be under roof within a few weeks, and when completed 
will fill out the original plan of building, which will afford ample 
accommodation for many years to come. 

Your Committee [on Education] understand in the erection of 
the new building, none of the endowment fund is used, but from 
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monies specially contributed for this purpose, with an unex- 
pended balance of Insurance money on building destroyed by fire. 


Here we have reliable information which shows South 
Hall was under construction by 1856. Two of three other 
sources less likely to be completely authentic, place the 
date at 1857, and the third, at 1859. 

George Fuller, in his Michigan, A Centennial History of 
the State and Its People, mentions the later date as the year 
work started. The year 1857 is given by Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin in his History of Higher Education in Michigan 
as the date construction began, but James E. Pilcher in the 
biography of his father states that the building was “erec- 
ted” in 1857. 

We know from an examination of the institution’s catalog 
for 1867-1868 that South Hall was not completed as late as 
1868. In a section labeled “Location—History—Design,” 
the catalog contains this paragraph: 


The Buildings are ample for the accommodation of four hun- 
dred students. The north and center buildings are the only ones 
in use at present, the south building being unfinished. The Board 
of Trustees at its session—June, 1868—directed the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds to complete the south building and 
thoroughly and substantially repair all the buildings. A new and 
commodious chapel will be finished in the south building. . . . 


Completion of the south building was not mentioned in 
the next catalog, that for 1868-1869, but its successor, the 
catalog of 1870-1871, contains a statement showing South 
Hall was at that time in use. This is the statement: 


The Trustees have set apart two suites of rooms made out of 
the former Chapel in the third story of the north building, for the 


exclusive use of the Literary Societies. 


These last two quotations from college catalogs indicate 
that South Hall was completed in either 1870 or 1871. The 
first shows it was not finished as late as 1868 and that when 
finished it would contain a new chapel. The second quota- 
tion indicates that by the time the catalog in which it was 
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| South Hall, thereby making room for the literary societies 
in North Hall. 

Since South Hall was under construction by 1856 and 
since the chapel was moved from North Hall to South Hall 
in 1870 or 1871, we can conclude that South Hall was in 
various stages of construction for at least fourteen years. 

It was not until the Catalog of 1874-1875 appeared that 
we learn much concerning all the uses to which the new 
south building had been put. This book states the “South, 
or Chapel Building” was 46 by 80 feet and three stories 
high. It contained the college office, “the President’s Room, 
Library and Reading Rooms and the College Chapel, 
capable of seating 800 persons.” 

The same passage shows that the Center Building meas- 
ured 40 by 100 feet and was sometimes referred to as 


| Ladies’ Hall.” It was three stories high “(exclusive of a -~ 


fine basement for Steward’s rooms and the Dining Hall)” 
and contained a reception room, rooms for the “precep- 
tress,” or forerunner of the dean of women, and “enough 
well furnished and neatly furnished rooms to accommodate 
60 lady students, and the Rooms for the Conservatory of 
Music.” As to North Hall, the catalog said this: 


The North Building, 47 by 80 feet, three stories high, is occu- 
pied in the first and second stories by the Department of Natural 
Science, Mathematics, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, History and 
Belles Lettres, and Fine Arts. The third story is set apart for the 
use of the Literary Societies. 


This statement shows not only what the building was 
being used for but what was being taught in the college. 
It also reminds us that it is high time to give more details 
about academic matters. 

As reported, Dr. Carter in his Albion College Studies, 
Vol. II, stated that there were few curriculum changes at 
Albion between 1855 and 1860, but when the institution 
became a college in 1861, three years before the end of 
the administration of Thomas Henry Sinex, the curriculum 
did change, of course, at least on the college level. Here 
is what Dr. Carter reports for 1865: 
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It is difficult to compare the curriculum of 1860 with that of 
1865. In the first place the institution until 1861 was a seminary. 
It was in 1861 that the college was established. Secondly, the 
practice of listing the texts had been dispensed with between 
these two dates, and in its place there was a list of courses. There 
seems to be little correlation between the two lists, for while the 
number of texts in 1860 was 87, the number of courses in 1865 
was only 57. In the meantime one more course had been added to 
the curriculum. It would seem, therefore, that we have no basis for 
comparison. However, we find that the major subjects were the 
same as in 1860—mathematics (14.03%), Latin (12.28%), and 
Greek (12.28%). Art had increased to so great an extent that it, 
too, was a major subject, inasmuch as its percentage was 12.28, 
the same as that of Latin and Greek. Political economy and phys- 
iology had been dropped during the intervening period, and 
natural science (1.75%) had been added; physics (3.5%), and 
English literature (1.75%) had been added. The other subjects 
and their respective percentages were found to be as follows: his- 
tory, 7.01%; French, 5.26%; German, 5.26%; philosophy, 
5.26%; chemistry, 3.5%; geology, 3.5%; English rhetoric, 
3.5%; botany, sociology, religion, music, and astronomy, 1.75% 
each, 


The Albion faculty must have been a versatile group of 
professors, for catalogs show that between 1856 and 1859, 
the faculty consisted of seven persons. It rose to eight in 
1860, the number it contained when the school became a 
college in 1861. It even went as high as nine by 1862, 
dropped to seven between 1864 and 1866, rose to nine 
again in 1866, to 10 in 1867, dropped back to nine in 1868 
and to as low as six in 1870. However, it rose to nine again 
in 1871. 

During these years the institution was in serious financial 
condition, a condition which was improved somewhat by 
1873 when the campaign for endowment was completed. 
Funds with which to pay faculty members were limited. 
Still, the school became a college February 25, 1861, by a 
legislative act which amended its charter to make this 
possible. 

It became a college for economic reasons as well as for 
academic reasons. We have seen this fact develop through 
the reports made to the various annual Methodist Confer- 
ences of the period, but it seems safe to say that the eco- 
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since school authorities seemed to believe academic sur- 
vival depended upon willingness to face economic realities, 
Competition from public high schools and tax-supported 
colleges made expansion to a complete college curriculum 
almost imperative, the Board of Trustees has explained. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Jocelyn 


THE FACT that the institution had become a college by the 
time the first college catalog was issued in 1862 did not 
mean that the school announced sweeping changes in 
policy. No such announcements were made in the book 
which is labeled the “twentieth Annual Catalogue.” This 
was the catalog for 1861-1862, and it is the first in which 
the name “Albion College” appears. It is almost indis- 
tinguishable from the catalogs of the previous five years. 
The twenty-first annual catalog, that for 1862-1863, seems 
to be similar to that of the previous year, and that for the 
next year, 1863-1864, seems to be missing from the col- 
lege’s collection of these books. The next catalog in the 
college files is that for the academic year 1864-1865 which 
was printed in Albion in 1865, a notation by the printer, the 
Albion Union-Herald, shows. 

This is an important catalog for a number of reasons. It 
is the first one which lists the Rev. George Beniers Jocelyn, 
D. D., as president and the Rev. William H. Perrine, A. M., 
as a member of the faculty which at that time consisted of 
seven persons. It is also the first catalog which shows that 
the B.A. degree, by 1865, was being granted for satis- 
factory completion of “the classical course” and the B. S. 
degree for “the scientific course.” 

Before giving details concerning Dr. Jocelyn and Mr. 
Perrine, it seems advisable to quote a passage of only 
two paragraphs which had appeared in catalogs of the 
previous ten years and follow it with a quotation from the 
catalog of 1864-1865, the one under discussion, to show 
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how the character of the institution changed somewhat 
under Dr. Jocelyn. This is the passage which was printed 
under “Government” in catalogs between 1855 and 1865: 


The government of the Institution is parental in character, yet 
decided and firm. Fully persuaded that a pure moral influence 
is essential to internal peace and prosperity, its officers and teach- 
ers will employ every reasonable precaution to beget and pre- 
serve in all departments of the school, a healthy state of moral 
feeling; and no student will be retained in the Institution who 
shall have become regardless of its rules, or who by indolent hab- 
its, or a vicious character, shall exert an influence unfavorable to 
good order. 

Parents and Guardians are requested not to furnish their chil- 
dren or wards with pocket money, but to deposit money with 
some citizen or member of the Faculty to be expended only for 
things necessary for their convenience and comfort. 


The first Jocelyn catalog, that for 1864-1865, however, 
contained these three paragraphs under “Government”: 


The Government of the Institution is strictly parental, and is 
designed to be preventive rather than penal. Students, as far as 
possible, are thrown upon their own good behavior;—appeal be- 
ing made to their own sense of justice and propriety, their princi- 
ples of honor, their consciences, and the Word of God. Fully per- 
suaded that a pure moral influence is essential to internal peace 
and prosperity, the officers and teachers will employ every rea- 
sonable effort to beget and preserve in all departments of the 
College a healthy state of moral feeling. The College has no mon- 
itors. Its laws are few, and such only as the interests of the stu- 
dents, and correct discipline demand. Obedience to law and self- 
control are essential requisites of a proper education. If students 
are unwilling to yield obedience to necessary laws or to make the 
requisite effort to govern themselves, their connection with the 
College will soon be terminated. 

Persons from abroad coming to Albion for the purpose of en- 
tering the College will be deemed as subject to its discipline from 
the time of their arrival; and whenever a student has entered Col- 
lege he is considered under its jurisdiction until his connection is 
formerly [sic] closed by graduation or otherwise. 

Punctual and regular attendance at recitation, at all public 
College exercises, at prayers and at church, and observance of 
study, exercise and recreation hours are required of every stu- 
dent. Unpermitted association of young ladies and gentlemen;— 
ungentlemanly treatment of students or citizens;—making or re- 
ceiving visits during study hours; — amusements, or visits of 
pleasure on the Sabbath;—absence from room after study hours 


at night;—leaving town without the permission of the President 
or preceptress;—contracting debts without the knowledge and 
consent of parents or guardians;—writing upon, or otherwise de- 
facing the College buildings or furniture, and all other breaches 
of good morals or good order are strictly prohibited. No student 
guilty of gambling, cardplaying, visiting drinking saloons, or 
drinking intoxicating beverages, or other vices, or who is habit- 
ually absent from his room, disorderly, or who can not be in- 
duced to study can remain in the Institution. “All students 
connecting themselves with the Institution, whether rooming 
within or without, and whether boarding with families in the vil- 
lage, with their parents, or otherwise, will be understood as in 
honour bound faithfully to observe these rules and any other regu- 
lations for the government of the College which the Faculty may 
see fit from time to time to adopt.”—Extract from the Rules 
adopted by the Trustees. 


It was in this catalog, too, that the plea for funds in the 
endowment fund drive was printed. This four-paragraph plea 
was quoted previously, it will be remembered, along with 
the Rev. M. A. Daugherty’s account of the campaign. We 
mention it here primarily to show that the Jocelyn adminis- 
tration seemed ambitious for the success of the institution as 
a college, and that it indicated this ambition by printing in 
its catalog an enthusiastic plea for financial aid as well as a 
revision of regulations which had the effect of showing that 
the school intended to improve itself in every way possible. 

Prof. Delos Fall in his history of the college published 
in Washington Gardner’s Calhoun County history reports 
that when Dr. Jocelyn became president of the college in 
1864, he found the institution “out of money, out of credit 
and out of friends,” but “left it with its finances on a sound 
foundation and larger in amount than any college in Mich- 
igan.” 

Continuing, Prof. Fall states: 


. . . He was a man of commanding presence and possessed 
large endowments of brain and heart, and “cultured by long con- 
tinued literary and educational pursuits, he stood among the 
abler and more efficient educators of the church.” His friend and 
associate, Dr. W. H. Perrine, said of him: “As a preacher in 
power and thought, perspicuity of style and impressiveness of 
manner, he had but few superiors. The ringing clearness of his 
voice, the ease and naturalness of gesture, together with his com- 
manding logical vigor and lively play of imagination, gave him 
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as an orator at all times unusual strength, and when the condi- 
tions were most favorable, an almost resistless power.” 

George B. Jocelyn had been president of two colleges 
before taking the post at Albion. He was the chief executive 
of Whitewater College, Centerville, Indiana, in 1855, and 
of Iowa Wesleyan University in 1861. It was during his 
administration at Albion that the scholarship-sale method 
of financing was eliminated although its shortcomings had 
been quite clear to Dr. Sinex and his Board of Trustees. 
The endowment fund of the college was increased by 
$200,000 while Dr. Jocelyn was Albion’s president. 

Old Albion, 1861-1909, says the second president of Al- 
bion College was born January 8, 1824, in New Haven, 
Conn., the son of a printer, but reports little of his early 
life. It is known, however, that he attended a Methodist 
Episcopal seminary in New Albany, Indiana, to prepare 
for college and that he became a student of Asbury Uni- 
versity, now DePauw, in 1889 when he was about 15. 

He studied at Asbury only a year before deciding his 
education had to be postponed until he had acquired 
sufficient savings for the rest of it. The need for money 
took him into his father’s printing business for the next three 
years. Later he decided to become an attorney. This de- 
cision led him to study law in the evenings after teaching 
during the day. 

It was while he was a student in the Methodist school in 
New Albany, that he became a member of the Methodist 
Church. This was in 1838. During his law studies, he re- 
vised his decision on the law as a career to prepare himself 
for the pulpit. He was a licensed preacher by 1848 at the 
age of 19. After opening a school two years later in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, he became head of the Asbury University 
preparatory department. After four years in this position he 
went to New Albany where he opened the Scribner high 
school. This was a year after he received an A. M. degree 
from Asbury. 

Mr. Jocelyn left Scribner in 1851 after two years and 
at the same time left teaching completely for five years for 
editorship of the Oddfellow’s Magazine. Old Albion reports 
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in 1853 at Whitewater College, the institution which named 
him its president two years later. 

He learned in 1856 that he must leave academic life for 
his health to take a position which would enable him to 
spend more time outdoors. It was at this point that he 
became the financial agent for an Indiana railroad. He then, 
for a short period, was an agent for Northwestern Uni- 
versity before becoming the pastor of a church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a position he held when he was chosen to 
be the president of Iowa Wesleyan University in 1861. A 
short time later, however, he was pastor of Asbury chapel, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and became president of Albion 
College in 1864. He was 40 years old. 

Dr. Jocelyn was president of Albion during two separate 
periods. He served the first term from 1864 to 1869, and 
the second, from 1871 to January, 1877, the month of his 
death at only 53. Albion presidents during the two years 
between his two terms were J. L. G. McKown and Dr. 
William B. Silber, but Old Albion calls the administrations 
of Silber and McKown “extremely short-lived and un- 
successful.” During the two years in which they served, Dr. 
Jocelyn preached at the Division Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Grand Rapids. 

An old book of faculty meeting minutes is not very en- 
lightening concerning the presidencies of McKown and 
Silber, but an entry concerning a meeting on September 18, 
1869, does show that Mr. McKown was by that time presi- 
dent of the institution. These minutes also show that the 
Rev. John McEldowney, professor of Greek and Latin 
language and literature, was acting president as of a faculty 
meeting on March 18, 1870. By September 19, 1870, how- 
ever, Dr. Silber was in office. About a year later, Dr. Joce- 
lyn must have returned, for he presided at a faculty meeting 
on September 14, 1871. 

Dr. Jocelyn and Miss C. M. Lyons were married in New 
Albany, Indiana, in 1845. His membership in fraternal or- 
ganizations was varied. Although he was a Republican for 
some time, he later became an enthusiastic prohibitionist. 

In characterizing his career at Albion, Old Albion states: 
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When he had once decided upon a course of action, he never fal- 
tered, however great the difficulties to be surmounted. His name 
and repute will long live in connection with Albion College and 
Michigan Methodism, as his integrity placed him in the very first 
rank of eminence and usefulness in both. He gained a strong hold 
upon the affections of the students; his great goodness, warmth, 
pleasantness, and sociability, winning for him hosts of admirers. 
His executive policy was liberal and yet with no laxity; he was 
ever firm in the right but not tyrannical. 

During the first term of Dr. Jocelyn, the Civil War was 
being fought, but the college catalogs of the period gave 
only slight evidence that it was affecting campus life. The 
book for 1864-1865, the first issued under Dr. Jocelyn, in- 
dicated that its next issue would contain, in a “Roll of 
Honor,” the names of former students in service “in the 
war for the Union.” The same catalog asked readers to 
supply names of “young ladies” who “have been engaged 
in the Christian or Sanitary Commission or other depart- 


ment of the service. .. .” The next catalog appeared, how- 
ever, in 1866 without containing the names of those in 
service. 


It is also in the catalog of 1864-1865 that we find the 
college had adopted the three-term system for the academic 
year 1865-1866. The fall term was scheduled to start Sep- 
tember 21, 1865, and to end late in December. The winter 
term was to begin January 8, 1866, and to end late in 
March. Commencement was to be held June 28, 1866, at 
the end of the spring term, of course. The term was to start 
April 3, 1866. 

An important event was announced in the next college 
catalog, that for 1865-1866. This was the graduation of the 
first three students ever to receive bachelor’s degrees from 
Albion College. These three appear to be the only members 
of the college’s first senior class after the institution became 
a full-scale college. They were members of the Class of 
1865. All recipients of B.S. degrees, they were William E. 
Ambler, Henry M. Gibson, and John M. Rice. 

It must be reported, however, that the Catalog of 1867— 
1868 lists three other persons as members of the class of 
1864 and the recipients of M.S. degrees. They were Phebe 

96 Barry, Minnie A. Grimes, and Franc M. Sanders. At this 


point it must be recalled that master’s degrees of this period 
were not wholly academic degrees, but were of almost an 
honorary nature. 

The nature of the master’s degree at Albion for this era 
can be explained by quoting a brief extract from the catalog 
of 1870-1871. Here it is: 


A Bachelor of Arts or of Science, of three years or of longer 
standing, may be admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, or to 
that of Master of Science on the payment of five dollars, provided 
that in the interval he has been engaged in some literary or scien- 
tific pursuit, and has sustained a good moral character. Applica- 
tion must be made to the President prior to Commencement. 


The practice of granting master’s degrees for meeting 
requirements such as these was reportedly rather common 
at the time and not a practice confined to Albion College. 


The practice is in use even today at Cambridge University 


in England for recipients of A.B. degrees from that uni- 
versity. It will be recalled that holders of earned Ph. D. 
degrees were quite rare on the campuses of the Midwest 
during this period. It is widely believed that the bachelor’s 
degree at this time was an important one and one which 
in some respects was a more significant degree than it is 
now. To attain it one was required to be learned in the 
classical curriculum, the difficult and disciplinary nature of 
which is remembered widely even today. 

While dealing with the matter of early college degrees 
granted at Albion, we must not fail to explain that those 
three students who received B. S. degrees in 1865 were not 
the first to receive degrees of some kind from the school. 
Degrees were granted during the eleven years between 
1850 and 1861 when the institution was the Wesleyan Semi- 
nary and Female Collegiate Institute at Albion. Prof. Fall 
in the Gardner history says this about this period: 


During this time the degree of M. A. S. was conferred upon 117 
young women. Let the reader pause here and interpret the letters 
designating this degree. He will look in vain in the list of abbre- 
viations in the unabridged dictionaries of our time. It is supposed, 
of course, that the worthy women who received this degree can 
readily translate it, “Mistress of the Arts and Sciences”... . 


Unfortunately, Prof. Fall’s figures do not agree with 
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those of the college catalog of 1886-1887 which states in a 
“Summary of Degrees Heretofore Conferred” that 116 
women received the M.A.S. degree, but of course the 
discrepancy is a slight one. The same catalog which reports 
the three names of the first recipients of bachelor’s degrees 
also lists the number of alumnae of the institution between 
1851 and 1864. This is the 1865-1866 catalog. The figures 
yield a total of 120 alumnae and, of course, go three years 
beyond those of Prof. Fall. Deducting the figures for the 
three years not included in Prof. Fall’s total, we obtain 99 
as the number of alumnae of the institution for the years 
1851 through 1861. This figure conflicts with the total, 116, 
printed in a similar catalog 21 years later. 

It is unfortunate that this is all so confusing. We are at a 
loss, too, when we attempt to resolve it. However, we tend 
to prefer the 120-total which develops from the figures of 
the 1865-1866 catalog since it was printed at a time when 
records of the Wesleyan Seminary and Albion Female Col- 
legiate Institute must have been readily available to com- 
pilers of catalog material. The figures also agree with those 
reported during the mid-1850’s to Michigan Methodist 
conferences. 

Another source, obviously not original, gives 116 as the 
number of M. A. S. degree recipients. The figure was found 
in W. L. Smith’s Historical Sketches of Education in Michi- 
gan published in 1881 in Lansing by W. S. George & Co. 
Smith states: 


The first class in the Female Collegiate Institute graduated in 
August, 1851. . . . Prior to 1851 no degrees were conferred by 
Wesleyan Seminary or Albion Female College. From 1851 to 
1863, inclusive, 116 ladies received the degree of Mistress of Arts 
and Sciences from Albion Female College. ... 

This is the list of alumnae, by years, which is printed in 
the 1865-1866 catalog: 1851, 7; 1852, 5; 1853, 4; 1854, 10; 
1855, 11; 1856, 8; 1857, 6; 1858, 15; 1859, 11; 1860, 13; 1861, 
9; 1862, 5; 1863, 13, and 1864, 3. 

It is in this same catalog that we find a detailed descrip- 
tion of the two college courses offered during the era. These 
were the classical and the scientific. Although we have given 


Q8 Dr. Carter’s analysis of the curriculum of the period, we 


believe it would be enlightening to list specific studies in 
each course. This is done to indicate how much effort stu- 
dents were expected to expend in learning and how the 
curriculum contrasts with that of today in almost all col- 
leges. 

Classical students when freshmen, during their first terms 
on the campus, studied Latin (Virgil and prose composi- 
tion), Greek (Herodotus and prose composition), mathe- 
matics (algebra), and natural science. During the second 
term, freshmen took Livy and prose composition as their 
Latin, Homer's Iliad and prose composition as their Greek, 
and geometry as their mathematics. The course was much 
the same during the third term except that the Latin con- 
sisted of Cicero and a review of prose composition, the 
Greek a continuation of Homer’s Iliad and prosody, and 
the mathematics geometry “completed.” 

Matters got progressively difficult for these classical stu- 
dents during the sophomore year, naturally, when in the 
first term their Latin required studying the odes of Horace 
and prosody and their Greek, Demosthenes de Corona. 
Mathematics consisted of plane and spherical trigonometry. 
During the second term sophomores moved into the Epis- 
tles of Horace as their Latin, apparently took no Greek but 
began studying modern history instead. Although no mathe- 
matics was prescribed for them during this term, natural 
science was. In this category they studied chemistry and 
mineralogy. 

By the third term of their sophomore year they could 
even escape Latin. Mathematics, however, moved into conic 
sections and analytical geometry and natural science into 
chemistry “completed” and botany. Students also took 
philosophy—‘thetoric” to be exact. 

They were faced in the first term of their junior years 
with more Latin: Quintilian, lectures on Roman history, 
and essays. It was at this point they also began to study 
French. Botany was omitted, but mathematics was back. 
This time students got differential and integral calculus. 

Greek came back into the classical course during the 
second term of the junior year. This time it consisted of 
selections from Thucydides, the study of archaeology and 
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literature. French meant the study of Fasquelle’s Colloquial 
Reader, and natural science, the principles of physics. 

The third term of the same year took the young classical 
scholars into the Prometheus of Aeschylus and Grecian 
history for their Greek and into a classical reader for their 
French. Natural science meant study of the principles of 
physics, “completed.” 

Then came the senior year. This meant more Latin in the 
first term which consisted of Tacitus and lectures on Roman 
history. It also meant philosophy which included logic, 
political economy and history of philosophy. Under the 
heading of Greek for the second term went Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates, essays, Grecian philosophy and _ literature. 
Philosophy was a course in “mental philosophy,” and nat- 
ural science meant delving into geology and zoology, but 
zoology was an elective. 

By the time the third term of the senior year was reached, 
classical scholars were believed able to handle “moral sci- 
ence,’ evidences of Christianity, and history of civilization 
in Europe—all under the heading of philosophy—and as- 
tronomy. | 

Students could escape much of the Latin and Greek by 
taking what was termed the scientific course, but in those 
days the classical course was regarded as the most signifi- 
cant for college level work: one’s education was not com- 
plete without thorough study of Latin and Greek. 

However, it seems unlikely that the scientific course was 
easy. During his first term, a freshman would take mathe- 
matics (algebra) “completed,” history (the life of Charles 
V), and natural history. His second term would give him 
geometry, modern history, and geometrical drawing. In his 
third term his geometry would be “completed” and he 
would get into botany, history of the United States, and 
rhetoric, the rhetoric listed under a “philosophy” heading. 

Modern language study started during the first term of 
the sophomore year with French and English. In English, 
sophomores heard lectures on the English language. Their 
third course was plane and spherical geometry. 

With this geometrical background sophomores started the 
second term with surveying and descriptive geometry for 


their mathematics and continued French. Their science 
was chemistry. 

Chemistry was “completed” during the third term. This 
also was the term when they began reading French. Conic 
sections and analytical geometry gave them their mathe- 
matics for the term. 

The three courses scientific students took during the first 
term of their junior years were mathematics, differential 
and integral calculus; German, “Woodbury’s method,” and 
art, “shades, shadows and perspective.” 

The second term of the same year took them into physics 
(mechanics) and German (Woodbury’s elementary reader). 
The third term they began taking astronomy for their 
mathematics, more physics for their science, history of 


civilization in Europe for their philosophy, and German 


which took them into “Adler’s reader.” 

The study of literature finally came in the first term of 
the senior year with English literature. The rest of the study 
for the term consisted of logic, political economy, and his- 
tory of philosophy, all under the heading of philosophy. 

The only philosophy scientific students received during 
the second senior term was “mental science” and the rest 
of the course consisted of geology, zoology, and mineralogy 
as natural science. During the third term, however, their 
entire course consisted of studies the college regarded as 
philosophy. These were “moral science,” evidences of Chris- 
tianity, international law, and Butler’s analogy. 

Taking one or the other of these two basic, college-level 
courses by 1867 was a total of 54 students, the catalog of 
1866-1867 reports. The book also reports that the institution 
gave instruction to a total of 302 students during the year. 
If this is true, 248 students must have been enrolled in the 
preparatory department. The 54 college students included 
29 freshmen, 17 sophomores, 3 juniors, 4 seniors, and one 
“resident graduate” student. 

The teachers of these 302 students totaled nine if Mrs. 
Maria H. Cushman, the “stewardess,” is included. The 
eight persons who were clearly faculty members included 
President Jocelyn himself. His academic title was professor 
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H. Perrine, A. M., professor of natural science and fine arts; 
William H. Shelley, A.M., professor of Latin and Greek 
languages and literature; the Rev. John McEldowney, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Miss Rachel Carney, M.S., precep- 
tress and professor of modern languages; Mrs. Jennie C. 
Volk, teacher of vocal and instrumental music, and two 
persons listed as assistant teachers, Cornelius Van Loo and 
Miss Sarah J. Cowles. 

By the next year, 1868, the faculty had ten members if 
Mrs. Cushman is again included, but a note showed Prof. 
Shelley was on leave. President Jocelyn continued as pro- 
fessor of mental and moral science, and Mr. Perrine con- 
tinued as the natural science and fine arts professor, but Dr. 
McEldowney moved from the professorship of mathematics 
to that of Greek language and literature while Miss Sallie 
A. Rulison, M. A.S., took over the professorship of mathe- 
matics. Miss Carney continued as preceptress and professor 
of modern languages, and Miss Kate A. Jocelyn, the presi- 
dent’s daughter, became teacher of instrumental music, 
replacing Mrs. Volk. The assistant teachers to replace Mr. 
Van Loo and Miss Cowles were Fay C. Pierson and Wil- 
liam Harper. 

The same catalog which lists these faculty names lists 
four students who received degrees in 1867 as well as names 
of alumni of the classes of 1864 and 1865. There seems to 
have been no graduating class in 1866. Members of the class 
of 1867 were A. Augusta English, Sophronia O. Harmon, 
Charles E. Mann, and E. Frances McEldowney. All re- 
ceived B. S. degrees. 

Names of members of the first college class, that of 1865, 
have already been given, and so have those of 1864. By 
1868, three women were ready for degrees. They were 
E. Josephine Clarke, who received an A. B. degree, and two 
B.S. degree recipients, Nellie A. Fitch and Sallie A. Rulison. 
Miss Rulison apparently was the same Miss Rulison listed 
in the 1867-1868 catalog as the holder of an M. A. S. degree 
and as the college’s professor of mathematics. 

These three young women were part of the total of 80 
college students on the campus during the academic year 
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juniors, 22 sophomores, and 40 freshmen on the campus. 
This, of course, was nearly 30 more college students than 
the 54 of the previous year. Preparatory department en- 
rollment dropped somewhat, according to this note at the 
end of the enrollment summary: 


The above Summary shows a slight decrease from last year in 
the total of students in attendance. The number in the Collegiate 
Department has increased fifty per cent. Owing to the require- 
ments for admission of Preparatory students having been en- 
larged and several Preparatory Classes dispensed with there has 
been a decrease of about sixteen per cent. in that department. 


Enrollment dropped a little in 1869, even on the college 
level, to a total of 75, but was more evenly distributed 
among the four classes. The total included 12 seniors, 16 
juniors, 28 sophomores, and 19 freshmen. 


Total college enrollment dropped even more, according 


to the catalog of 1870-1871, the only one listing Dr. Silber 
as president. In this book, total college enrollment was a 
little more than half of what it was the previous year. It 
totaled 41. Of this total, one student was a resident grad- 
uate, 13 were seniors, 9 juniors, 7 sophomores, and 11 fresh- 
men. Even the faculty had dwindled to six members. 

Besides being president, Dr. Silber also was professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy rather than science, and 
he seems to have been the first Albion College chief execu- 
tive or faculty member to possess a Ph. D. degree. The five 
other members of his faculty were listed as the Rev. Eugene 
Haanel, A.M., professor of natural sciences; Francis A. 
Blackburn, A. B., professor of Latin and Greek languages; 
Marcus Baker, A. B., professor of mathematics; Miss Carney, 
preceptress and professor of modern languages, and Miss 
Juliet Bradbury, M.S., teacher of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

It was in this catalog (1870-1871) that members of the 
largest senior class of the college up to that time were 
listed. This was the period when students received A. B. 
degrees for completing the classical course and B. S. degrees 
for the scientific course. Hence, some of the members of 
this largest senior class of 12 students received B.S. de- 
grees. Members of this class of 1869 were Lucretia Allman, 
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A.B.; the Rev. Mr. George L. Cole, A. B.; Lucy P. Foote, 
A. B.; Jennie E. Haven, B.S.; Kate A. Jocelyn, A. B.; David 
Knox, Jr., A. B.; M. Jessie Matheson, B. S.; J. Ardene Parkin- 
son, A.B.; Phebe E. Robertson, B.S.; S. Livingston Tate, 
A. B.; Thirza A. Wright, A. B., and Clara R. Woolson, A. B. 

This catalog contains only three other items of interest. 
We have already quoted the paragraph from it which tells 
of moving the chapel from North to South Hall. The other 
two items have nothing to do with moving. They announce, 
instead, two prizes. Here they are: 


THE SHELDON PrIz—E—Mrs. James W. Sheldon has given two 
hundred and fifty ($250.00) dollars to be funded, the interest of 
which shall annually be given to the student passing the best ex- 
amination for admission to the Freshman Class. Awarded to Mr. 
O. E. McCutchan. 


THE TayLor PrizE—J. S. Taylor, Esq., of Wenona, has given a 
like amount, the interest of which shall annually be given to the 
student passing the best examination for admission to the Soph- 
omore Class. Awarded to Mr. Isaac Wilcox. 


By 1872 when the catalog for 1871-1872 was published, 
Dr. Jocelyn had returned from Grand Rapids to the campus 
as president. His term was to last for about six years until 
his death on January 22, 1877, which occurred, according to 
Old Albion, “after a sudden attack of sickness which seized 
him while in the lecture room at class one winter morning.” 

We must not forget that this tragic event did not occur 
until the college had passed through nearly six years of 
what seems to have been slow but steady growth. Although 
catalogs of the period show graduating classes increased 
for a time and then decreased, the stability of membership 
of the faculty is quite evident. The six years could be char- 
acterized by the word “stability” and the word “uneventful- 
ness.” The fact that the college reached its endowment 
campaign goal, as previously reported, on September 15, 
1878, may to some extent account for this period of ap- 
parent freedom from serious crises. 

By the time Dr. Jocelyn returned, the faculty had in- 
creased from a six-member body under President Silber to a 
group of eight members. The Rev. W. H. Perrine, had re- 
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art. Other faculty members were the Rev. Eugene Haanel, 
A. M., professor of natural sciences; the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, 
A. M., professor of Latin language and literature; M. W. 
Darling, A. B., professor of Greek language and literature; 
J. H. Fassett, A. B., professor of mathematics; Mrs. W. H. 
Perrine, preceptress and professor of modern languages, 
and Miss Juliet Bradbury, M. A. S., teacher of vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

Another member was added to the faculty the next year, 
1873, making a total of nine, but it went back to eight in 
1874, up to thirteen in 1875, to sixteen in 1876, and to 
seventeen in 1877. The catalog printed in 1877, that for 
1876-1877, is the first in which Rev. Lewis Ransom Fiske is 
listed as president of the college. 


The class of 1870 consisted of 14 members; 1871, 18; 


1872, 6; 1873, 6; 1874, 1; 1875, none; 1876, 10, and 1877, 12. 

It will be noted in the list of members of several of these 
classes that it apparently was not uncommon for a student 
to be graduated in June and to join the faculty the following 
September. Since this fact will be evident when the names 
on the lists are read, it is not necessary to point it out for 
each graduate. These 14 persons were members of the class 
of 1870: Alice E. Bowers, B.S.; M. W. Darling, A. B.; John 
H. Fassett, A. M.; Julia F. Haanel, B.S.; Leora Hall, A. B.; 
the Rev. William Harper, A.B.; Elmer D. North, B.S; 
Henry C. Northrup, A.B.; Horatio N. Powell, B.S.; M. 
Dicia Reed, B.S.; Isaac H. Riddick, A. B.; Henry A. Stonex, 
A. B.; Wilbur L. Stonex, A. B., and Alice E. Wood, B. S. 

Members of the class of 1871 were Alva M. Bradley, 
A. B.; John G. Brown, A. B.; Mary A. Brockway, A. B.; Adah 
R. Eslow, B.S.; the Rev. Augustus H. Gillett, A.B.; E. 
Elleura Hoag, B.S.; M. Mettie Morrison, B.S.; the Rev. 
George L. Mount, A. B.; Mary G. Peabody, B.S.; Elanora 
M. Rogers, B.S.; the Rev. Duncan M. Ward, A. B.; Edward 
A. Whitwam, A. B., and Ella F. Wood, B. S. 

Although the next class, that of 1872, was small, with 
only six members, it was quite significant. It was this class 
that contained a member who was to distinguish himself 
as a president of Albion College. That member was Samuel 
Dickie, B.S. Dickie’s classmates were Reuben E. Clark, 
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A.B.; Sabra Crose, B.S.; Henry J. Felker, B.S.; Lucy H. 
Hoag, B. S., and Grace S. Wallace, B. S. 

Minutes of a faculty meeting in 1872 show that Dickie 
on April 18, 1872, was elected valedictorian of his class. He 
was elected at a meeting of members of the class in the 
presence of the entire faculty. The Rev. J. H. Hopkins, 
A. M., professor of Greek language and literature, was teller 
of the election. Dickie’s first job after graduation was teach- 
ing in the union school at Dansville, but it is not our in- 
tention to give biographical details concerning him here. 
Those details will be given later. 

By the time Dickie became an alumnus of the college, 
the institution had altered its curriculum somewhat. This 
change meant that four courses leading to the bachelor’s 
degree could be offered. These were the classical course 
and the scientific course, described in detail in recent pages, 
and the Latin and scientific course and the Greek and sci- 
entific course. Thus we see that college officials were trying, 
to a degree at least, to satisfy the demand for courses other 
than the purely classical. 

The number of degrées available also increased. The B. A. 
degree was given for the classical course and the B.S. for 
the scientific course. Added was the bachelor of philosophy 
degree which was awarded for either the Greek scientific 
or the Latin scientific course. The catalog of 1878-1874 also 
amplified the previous description given of the two master’s 
degrees. It stated that the master of arts degree “is con- 
ferred upon Bachelors of Arts of three or more years’ 
standing, who may give evidence of literary proficiency. 
The Degree of Master of Science is conferred upon Bach- 
elors of Science of three or more years’ standing, who give 
proof of proficiency in general or special science.” 

During this period the method for grading students’ pro- 
ficiency in courses, was, by today’s standards, rather odd. 
Shortly before Dr. Jocelyn returned for his second presiden- 
tial term, the faculty met. This was on September 15, 1870. 
It was the day the faculty adopted the new marking system. 
The zero meant failure, the numeral 5 meant poor; 6, not 
passable; 7, tolerable; 8, good; 9, very good; 10, perfect, 
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This system of grading seems to have had little effect 
upon the kinds of courses taught at the college. Dr. Carter 
in his Albion College Studies, Vol. II, notes that between 
1865 and 1870, changes in the curriculum were few. Of 
1875, Dr. Carter reports this: 


By 1875 the curriculum was again increasing rapidly. In five 
years between 1870 and 1875, two new subjects, Hebrew and 
psychology, had been added, and two others, physiology and art, 
had been resumed. The total number of courses had increased 
from 47 to 58. Mathematics (11.86%), in which one course had 
been added, had a greater percentage than any other subject, 
while Greek (10.16%), in which one course had been dropped, 
ranked second. Latin, history, and art each composed 8.47% of 
the curriculum. Every subject except political science and reli- 
gion lost somewhat in percentage, although in the actual number 
of courses in these subjects there was only a slight variation. The 


expansion of the curriculum to include new subjects easily ex- 


plains this phenomenon. Latin showed the greatest drop (two 
courses or 4.0%). English and Greek decreased by one course 
each. 


A very clear view of campus class routine of the 1870's 
is given us by an entry in the faculty meeting minutes 
book for September 8, 1872. This was the date the faculty 
set the time for each class. Each class was 50 minutes long, 
and no time was indicated for moving from one class to 
another. This was not much of a problem since most of the 
classes met in a single building, North Hall. As will be 
noted, chapel was held daily for only 20 minutes. The day 
started with chapel at 7:40 a.m. Here is the rest of the 
schedule: 8 to 8:50, first recitation; 8:50 to 9:40, second; 
9:40 to 10:30, third; 10:30 to 11:20, fourth; 11:20 to 12:10, 
fifth; 1:30 to 2:20, sixth, and 2:20 to 3:10, seventh. Some 
kind of “warning bell” sounded at 5 p.m. Study hours were 
observed from 7 a.m. to 12:10 p.m., from 1:30 p.m. to 4 
p.m., and from 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Enrollment at Albion moved up and down between 1866 
and 1879, but it moved in neither direction very signifi- 
cantly. Total enrollment was 302 for the academic year 
1866-1867 with 54 of these registered for college classes. 
The rest, of course, were preparatory pupils. Enrollment to- 
taled 243 in the 1879-1880 academic year, the third year of 
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Dr. Fiske’s administration. Of this total, 59 students were 
enrolled in the college phase of the school’s program. 

In 1873, as already shown, the enrollment consisted par- 
tially of six seniors. The six who were graduated in 1873 
were Charles W. Fallas, B. S.; John W. Hallenbeck, A. B.; J. 
Herbert Harris, B. S.; Fred N. Janes, B. S.; Charles W. Jones, 
B.S., and Isaac Wilcox, A. B. 

The single member of the class of 1874 was Elizabeth C. 
Cooper, B.S. As mentioned, there was no graduating class 
in 1875, but the class of 1876 contained 10 members. Their 
names were listed in the 1876-1877 catalog. Members of the 
class of 1876 were Bertha F. Aldrich, A. B.; William H. All- 
man, A. B.; George L. Bailey, B.S.; Edward B. Bancroft, 
A. B.; John A. Cresswell, Ph. B.; John M. Hall, B. S.; Franc 
J. Lavender, A. B.; Ellen M. Robertson, B.S., and Charles 
C. Turner, B. S. 

The next graduating class, that of 1877, contained these 
twelve members: George A. Buell, B.S.; Frank E. Clark, 
A. B.; Rosa V. Knapp, B.S.; George Laubach, A. B.; Ada A. 
Norton, Ph. B.; P. Della Pierce, A. B.; Charles M. Ranger, 
A.B.; Newton A. Richards, Ph. B.; John M. Roach, A. B.; 
fale N. C. Robertson, B. S.; Clara R. Robertson, B. S., ad 
J. Howard Rose, Ph. B. 

Most of these students and their immediate oredeenes 
received their education, or at least the major part of it, 
during the presidency of George B. Jocelyn. It would be 
impossible to evaluate all the accomplishments of this man’s 
administration since so much of it, as is the case with most 
presidents, was accomplished through efforts which do not 
appear in documents. 

It must be restated, however, that the effort to attain 
$100,000 for the endowment fund was completed in 1878 
although agitation for it started more than ten years before 
that. It was also during Dr. Jocelyn’s first administration 
that the state legislature passed another act in behalf of the 
college. This act dealt with the handling of endowment 
assets. It was passed March 2, 1865, and it made possible a 
kind of separate college corporation known as the Albion 
College Endowment Fund Committee. The law specified 
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and that two of those three must be members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The committee was given authority 
to invest money in the endowment fund so that it would 
bear interest and to pay that interest to the treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees at regular intervals. 

It was during the early Jocelyn administration that the 
new chapel building, South Hall, was ordered completed 
although the work was not actually finished, it seems, until 
Dr. Silber became president. 

An event of the second Jocelyn period could easily be 
ignored because it was dealt with very briefly in a college 
catalog, that for 1874-1875. Appearing on page 26, two 
years before Dr. Jocelyn’s death, the item announced: 


To afford superior advantages for pursuing the Study of Music, 


as a science and an art, a Conservatory of Music has been opened. 


during the year in connection with the College, promising the 
most gratifying results. ... 


It is true that music was taught before this time, but this 
brief paragraph for the first time mentions a conservatory 
of music. 

One phase of the administrations of Dr. Jocelyn has little 
to do with creation of new schools within the college, but 
it does deal with academic matters, or, more properly, with 
an academician, the Rev. William H. Perrine, and Mr. Per- 
rine’s wife. 

Mr. Perrine became Albion’s prominent professor of nat- 
ural sciences as well as its professor of fine arts. He came 
to Michigan from New York state. He was born to a Hu- 
guenot family in Lyons, New York, October 8, 1827. 

The day before his twenty-seventh birthday, he and Miss 
Livonia Benedict, also a member of the Albion College 
faculty, were married. This was on October 7, 1854. She 
was professor of languages and mathematics at the college 
and, for a time, was also “preceptress.” It was in 1871 that 
her husband received a D.D. degree from Albion. Prof. 
Fall called him “a forceful and influential member of sev- 
eral general [Methodist] conferences” and said that he “was 
a conspicuous person in church affairs.” 

A fact concerning Mrs. Perrine comes from the college 
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alumni association and her daughter, Mrs. Florence Perrine 
Mansell, a member of the class of 1887, who, in a letter 
dated June 2, 1931, and written in Alhambra, California, 
stated her mother was graduated from the Female College 
at Albion in 1851. This is the letter, already quoted from at 
length, which shows Mrs. Perrine was believed to have been 
the first woman in Michigan to be granted a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Mrs. W. H. Perrine, the former Livonia Benedict, finished 
her education at Hillsdale, but she is listed in the Albion 
College catalog of 1876-1877 as the president for the aca- 
demic year 1877-1878 of the “Alumnal Association.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Perrine are mentioned here merely to show 
that Michigan’s first college-educated woman and an Albion 
College professor, prominent in his day, were husband and 
wife. 

It was also in the 1876-1877 catalog that the name of a 
man who was to mean a great deal to the college was listed. 
That man was, of course, the Rev. Lewis Ransom Fiske, 
and he was listed in the 1877-1878 catalog as president and 
professor of moral and ‘intellectual philosophy. 

This catalog shows little change in conditions at the col- 
lege. The previous year enrollment totaled 185, faculty 
membership 17, and the graduating class (1876) 10 mem- 
bers. The 1877-1878 book lists 12 faculty members, an en- 
rollment of 205, and, as has been previously shown, a 
graduating class (1877) of 12 members. Although ‘this 
catalog showed none of the changes in the college which 
were to come during Dr. Fiske’s administration of more than 
20 years, it did show for the first time in an Albion College 
catalog the name of Samuel Dickie, B. S., as a member of 
the faculty. He became the mathematics professor. 


CHAPTER SIX 
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Ir 1s NoT with Samuel Dickie, who was to become the 
seventh president of Albion College, that we are concerned 
at the moment. We are more interested right now in the 
fifth president, Lewis Ransom Fiske, who did much to 
develop the academic prestige of the early college. 

Old Albion, 1861-1909, gives much information concern- 
ing this native of New York state. Fiske was born December 
24, 1825, in Penfield, Monroe County, New York. He was 
the descendant of an old Stradhaugh, England, family 
dating from the latter part of the fourteenth century. Mem- 
bers of it first came to North America in 1637 to settle in 
Essex County, Massachusetts. From there, the Fiskes spread 
into other New England states, New York state, and the 
West. The ten-year-old Lewis journeyed with his parents 
from New York state to Coldwater, Michigan, in 1835. They 
settled on a farm near there. 

Dr. Fiske was connected with the institution at Albion 
on three separate occasions. He prepared for college at the 
Wesleyan Seminary during 1846, Old Albion states, but re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from the University of Michigan in 
1850, the same year he started his second connection with 
Albion. It was that year that he became professor of natural 
science at the Albion Female Collegiate Institute and Wes- 
leyan Seminary, a position he retained for three years. The 
only catalog on file in Albion’s Stockwell Memorial Library 
which lists him as a faculty member is that for 1852-1853, 
the academic year which was Clark Titus Hinman’s last one 
at Albion. Dr. Fiske’s third connection with Albion took 
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place, of course, when he became the school’s president. 

Before that came about the young professor was to obtain 
much more academic experience. After leaving Albion in 
1853, he went to Ypsilanti to accept the natural science 
chair from the state normal school there. After three years, 
he moved up to East Lansing to become professor of chem- 
istry at the Michigan Agricultural College, now Michigan 
State University. Besides being chemistry professor, Dr. 
Fiske served four years as the agricultural college’s “pre- 
siding officer,” Old Albion states. 

After seven years of work at M. A. C., he left to become 
a clergyman. This was in 1863 when he started a 14-year 
career as pastor of churches in Jackson, Ann Arbor, and 
Detroit. A short time after the publication, The Michigan | 
Christian Advocate, was established, Dr. Fiske became, | 
with the Rev. Orrin (or Oren) Whitmore, its editor. This | 
was while Dr. Fiske was pastor of the Central and Taber- 
nacle Churches in Detroit. He became editor of the 
Advocate in 1875. 

Two years later he was appointed president of Albion 
College for a term which was to last more than 20 years. 
His becoming the college president could not have been 
considered a promotion in the financial sense, for we have | 
his own word for the fact that he took a $1,000 reduction | 
in salary to come to Albion. In a report to the Board of 
Trustees dated May 4, 1897, Dr. Fiske said: 


... I was editor of the Michigan Christian Advocate, and pas- 
tor of one of the Detroit churches with a salary of $1000 more a 
year than was to be paid me here, and I greatly enjoyed my 
work. Aside from my disinclination to sever my relations with in- 
terests which were very congenial to my tastes, my reluctance 
was increased by the general conviction that the College would 
not and could not be made successful. . . . 


It is quite clear that the man’s convictions changed. His 
efforts now are regarded as high among those of the various 
Albion presidents who made the institution successful. 

Here is some of what Old Albion says about him: 


For twenty-one years he held the executive chair in this insti- 
tution and the hundreds of young people who graduated under 
112 him looked up to him as to a father. He was a scholarly friend to 
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everyone he met. His broad legal mind came to the best conclu- 
sions and his administration is not only the longest [to that time] 
but perhaps one of the strongest thus far in the history of the in- 
stitution. After his resignation of the presidency in 1898, Dr. 
Fiske devoted his time largely to literary pursuits. He published 
in 1898—Echoes From a College Platform, comprising many of 
his baccalaureate addresses. Later he wrote Among the Profes- 
sions, while his last work—Man Building was on the press at the 
time of his death. 


He was honored by Albion College with a D. D. degree 
in 1873. Six years later, the University of Michigan con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. At that time, 
he already possessed an A. B. and an A. M. degree from the 
university. 

President Fiske’s first marriage took place in 1852 to Miss 
Elizabeth Spence. She died February 25, 1879. They had 
four sons and one daughter. Mrs. Ira Davis of Detroit be- 
came Dr. Fiske’s second wife in June, 1879. She died March 
19, 1896, nearly five years before her husband’s death on 
February 14, 1901. Old Albion reports that Dr. Fiske be- 
came ill of pneumonia in December, 1900, went from Albion 
to Denver to visit his son the next month before his re- 
covery was quite complete, suffered a relapse, and died. 

Much more of the life of Lewis Ransom Fiske will appear 
in our account of what he did while president of the college 
than is apparent in the brief biography just concluded. 

While it is true that the Jocelyn administration accom- 
plished much for Albion, it is also true that the college had 
obtained its first $100,000 of real endowment only five or 
six years before Dr. Fiske took office. It must be remem- 
bered that before obtaining this endowment, the college 
had few friends. To repeat the words of M. A. Daugherty, 
we could say it was “covered with odium,” at least until 
that endowment was obtained. We have seen that Dr. Fiske 
himself believed when asked to become Albion’s president 
that the institution did not seem to have a very promising 
future. Prof. Delos Fall in his account of Albion’s past, in 
the Washington Gardner history also implies this. Here is 
what Prof. Fall, who joined the Albion faculty about a year 
after Lewis R. Fiske became president, says about the situa- 
tion as President Fiske confronted it: 113 
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The important question which faced President Fiske at the 
beginning of his administration was to find the real source and 
reason for this lack of support, and in a very heroic and alto- 
gether philosophic manner the suggestion was made that the 
school itself, in its course of study, its faculty and its equipment, 
was not worthy of the patronage of the church. The remedy for 
this lay in the hands of the faculty, and at this point the presi- 
dent manifested great wisdom in gradually surrounding himself 
with a faculty of young men selected from the graduates of the 
best universities and colleges of the country, men having training 
and enthusiasm for their special lines of work and a determina- 
tion to make of the college a school which should command the 
approval and patronage of all who might seek a thorough and 
well rounded education. The selection of his faculty was the dis- 
tinctive feature of the first third of President Fiske’s administra- 
Hon. 2. 


All this suggests that the changes of the Fiske administra- 
tion were academic. This seems to be true. Although finan- 
cial matters got attention during the period, intellectual 
matters got more. The relationship of the college to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church also was enhanced. The col- 
lege’s attitude in the 1870's toward religion as well as toward 
religion’s relationship to education was shown very clearly 
in the catalogs of the time. Dr. Fiske was not in office very 
long before statements began to appear in these catalogs 
which show his efforts to heighten the prestige of the insti- 
tution in all quarters. The catalog contents, obviously, could 
not indicate Dr. Fiske’s entire effort to heighten prestige, 
but they are manifestations of various phases of this effort 
both on and off the Albion campus. 

A five-point statement printed in the 1878-1879 catalog 
shows the Fiske administration’s early efforts to explain in 
detail to those who did not understand just why the college 
at Albion was a kind of extension of the Methodist church. 
The statement also was an important manifestation of the 
church’s philosophy of higher education. Dr. Fiske seemed 
to be trying to show Michigan Methodists the importance 
to them of improving the college. Here is the statement: 


Albion College is under the jurisdiction of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of the State of Michigan. The Detroit and Michi- 
gan Conferences appoint the Board of Trustees, to which is com- 
mitted the management of the institution. The College was 
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founded and is maintained by the Church for the following 
reasons: 

Ist. Because of the recognized duty of the Church to contrib- 
ute, to the full measure of her power, to the intellectual culture 
of the age. The moral nature depends upon the intellectual. The 
world can be lifted up to the highest plane of the life only as the 
powers of the mind are developed through a wise employment 
of educational means. 

2nd. The Church can make her influence felt most fully by 
unity of efforts controlled by herself. The power she possesses can 
_ then be made to operate in the direction she may prefer, thus 

avoiding the perversion or debasement of this power. 

3rd. The end is secured of bringing intellectual training under 
the influence of decided religious principles and a living christian 
faith. The education that is gained in disregard of the immanence 
of God in his works, is not only partial, but full of danger. And 
the years of school life ought not to be deprived of the association 
of spiritual and divine truth with all the struggles put forth to 
gain knowledge. The banishment of God from the school or the 
College is a diseducation, the marring of the true harmony of the 
soul. 

4th. If the Methodist Church shall draw the young within her 
communion and retain them, she must exert direct influence 
upon them during the years of their school days. After they leave 
the public schools she can do this only by providing for them 
institutions where advanced learning may be gained. The Metho- 
dist Church will control the young just in [proportion] to the 
extent and efficiency of her educational work. 

5th. If young men are to be drawn into our ministry they must 
be educated in institutions where the spirit of Methodism pre- 
vails. Gaining their scholastic culture in Colleges, in which the 
ecclesiastical and religious power of our Church is not felt, they 
will largely turn away to other pulpits, or perhaps into secular 
pursuits. 

Therefore in the founding of an institution of learning in 
Michigan the dictates of true wisdom were regarded. The liberal 
support will strengthen scholarship to her ministry, power to her 
name, and efficiency for her grand mission. 


This statement was only the first of a series printed in 
succeeding catalogs for a number of years to show how the 
institution was attempting to grow academically. The same 
catalog showed the class of 1878 contained only six mem- 
bers but indicated that a “teacher’s department” had been 
established on the Albion campus. The statement concern- 
ing the department indicated belief that Albion should 
supply its prospective public school teachers with aca- 15 
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demic as well as professional instruction, saying “. . . the 
Colleges must supply the needed instruction in Languages, 
Mathematics, Literature, History and Science... .” 

The next year the catalog for 1879-1880 showed the 
attitude of college authorities toward the importance of the 
library on a college campus. It reported the Albion library 
contained 2,500 volumes, 500 more than in the previous 
year. There also was a description under “apparatus” of 
other instructional devices the college possessed. Brief 
though it is, the statement indicates the intention of Dr. 
Fiske and his faculty to give broad instruction in the 
sciences: 


The Institution has a good supply of Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus. The amount has been considerably increased the 
past year. Since the last Catalogue was issued a new Working 
Laboratory has been constructed, complete in all for qualitative 
analysis. During the Junior year each student spends one term 
in the Laboratory work, thus gaining a more complete knowledge 
of the composition and distinctive properties of bodies than can 
be obtained in any other way. 


These sentences deal primarily with chemical matters, a 


' fact not difficult to understand when we realize that this 


year, 1880, completed the second on the campus for Delos 
Fall, B.S., professor of natural science, who was to remain 
on the Albion faculty for many years and who was to par- 
ticipate, as a planner at least, in the construction of 
McMillan Chemical Laboratory. But that construction was 
not to begin for another thirteen years. 

Meantime the college underwent other changes, showed 
an enrollment of 243 for 1879-1880 as compared with 185 
in 1876-1877, graduated another six-member class, that for 
1879, and announced a new regulation concerning advanced 
degrees which was the first to raise the quality of master’s 
degrees at Albion. The regulation was adopted as a resolu- 
tion in June, 1879, by the Board of Trustees. Here is how 
it appears in the 1879-1880 catalog: 


“Resolved, That no second Degree be conferred on any person 
who may hereafter graduate from this institution, except after 
literary or scientific studies actually pursued for at least one year, 
and a satisfactory examination passed therein by the candidate; 
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and in no case within less than three years, unless the candidate 
has pursued a regular post graduate course.” 

In the Catalogue for 1881, a course of reading will be marked 
out for all persons graduating previous to 1880, which they will 
be required to complete in order to obtain their second degree, 
unless they choose to take a regular post graduate course. 


Then the next year, 1881, the college catalog became ex- 
tremely specific as to the requirements for master’s degrees 
which would apply in the future. These requirements should 
be quoted in toto to indicate what effort was being made to 
improve the college academically. Until these changes were 
made, the master’s degree at Albion—as well as at many 
other institutions—was largely honorary in character. Here 
are the new 1881 regulations: 


The degree of M. A., M. Ph., or M.S., unlike that of LL. D. or 
D. D. is, in theory, not honorary, but a voucher for the recipient’s 
actual and ascertained progress in some special line of post grad- 
uate work; while, in practice, these degrees have been almost 
universally conferred by American Colleges, without any refer- 
ence to the preparation or fitness of the candidate. During the 
last decade, however, there has been a general movement toward 
the correction of this evil; in harmony with which movement, the 
Board, in 1879, passed a series of resolutions which furnish the 
basis of the following regulations: 

1. Graduates of any year previous to 1880, of three or more 
years standing, who have been engaged for three years in literary 
or scientific pursuits, will be recommended for the Master’s de- 
gree upon written application and the payment of the regular 
fee of five dollars. 

2. Any person graduating subsequently to the year 1879, may 
obtain the Master’s degree by either of two methods, viz.: (1.) 
one year of exclusive study in Albion, or (2.) a three years’ 
course of reading pursued in connection with other occupations. 

3. A candidate electing either of these methods will be re- 
quired (1) at the beginning of his course to elect, with the advice 
and approval of the Faculty, one principal and two subordinate 
lines of study; (2) at least one month before recommendation for 
the degree to pass a satisfactory examination upon such work in 
each of the three lines as may be specified by the Faculty; and 
(3) at least two months before recommendation for the degree 
to present a thesis upon some topic approved by the Faculty in 
his principal line of work. 

4. In the case of one year candidates residence in any college 
town or other place furnishing facilities for special study, such 
as libraries, museums, & c., will be accepted in lieu of actual 117 


residence in Albion: Provided always, that all other conditions 
herein stated are rigidly complied with. 

5. In no case will the candidate be recommended for the de- 
gree before he shall have paid in the regular fee of five dollars. 


As indicated here, the first college class to be subject to 
these regulations was that of 1880, a class containing 17 
members. This was almost three times the number of the | 
class of 1879 which had only six students in it. It was the 
next catalog, that for 1881-1882, that reported another in- 
crease in the size of the library, stating “the value of the 
Library has been more than doubled within the past three 
years.” This statement seems to be another indication of the 
increased interest on the campus in academic matters. The 
library was reported as containing 3,500 volumes, up 1,000 
from the 2,500 reported for the previous year. It was in the 
catalog of the next year, 1882-1883, that additional informa- 
tion about the growing library was printed. The college 
served notice that the library was being expanded to include 
“the best reference and general works in every department” 
but that the college did not intend to spend its money on 
“rare editions, costly bindings, or any other of the expensive 
and almost equally useless bibliographical luxuries.” The 
college expected, according to the catalog, to purchase 
library books for departments in which general interest, 
perhaps, was greatest. Books on history, biography, and 
literature were singled out for special library purchases. 
Between 1882 and 1883, the library added 112 volumes of 
which 24 were reference works, 59 literature and history, 
and 29 of a miscellaneous character. Twelve of these books 
went into the musical library. 

The same passage in the catalog explained that much 
effort was being made to see that the library got the widest 
possible daily use by attempting to make classroom work 
sufficiently stimulating to cause students to engage in “out- 
side investigation,” presumably in the library. 

Plans for the library were by far not the only plans de- 
tailed for the future of the college in the catalog of 1882- 
1883, a book which was the first of a series revealing rather 

118 profound changes in the educational philosophy at Albion, 
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changes of an academic nature designed to broaden interest 
in the college’s educational wares. 

Antipathy apparently had developed toward the stand- 
ard classical curriculum, and the Fiske administration had 
_ begun to believe that if the college expected to increase its 
_ popularity it had better cease the traditional emphasis 
_ upon this type of learning. 

Resulting curricular changes seem to have been the 
Albion adjunct to a country-wide, perhaps even world-wide, 
movement from Europe and the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. Dr. Fiske seems to have held the great east- 
em institutions in high regard. He also must have held 
British and continental universities in even higher regard. 
Evidence of this appears in the 1882-1883 catalog as well as 
in previous and later catalogs. | 

Belief was expressed in these catalogs that most college 
curricula of the day were unnecessarily difficult, not so much 
because of the widespread emphasis upon classical courses, 
but more because of the methods of teaching these studies. 
But then, arising also were beliefs in the importance of re- 
cent discoveries in the sciences, the growing realization that 
modern history as well as ancient history could provide les- 
sons, the belief in the importance of modern European lit- 
erature and language, music, art, philosophy. 

In its 1882-1883 catalog, Albion College emphasized its 
consciousness of these factors by citing American and Euro- 
pean scholars who, at the time at least, were regarded as 
eminent critics and philosophers of higher education. The 
catalog declared that the college would attempt henceforth 
to guide students in a logical, natural-growth manner in 
matters of study. It stated that it would proceed to teach 
them by taking them from the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
from the near to the remote, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, in efforts to make college work not only more inter- 
esting but more responsive to the requirements of the times. 
The catalog disclosed plans to improve methods of instruc- 
tion as well as the subject matter of instruction. 

The many pages devoted to explanation and justification 
of these changes show that the Fiske administration be- 119 


lieved that such changes had to be preceded by a great deal 
of what appears to have been educational evangelism. Dr. 
Fiske seemed to believe that without such evangelism ac- 
ceptance of the college’s new theories by prospective stu- 
dents and their parents might not be possible. However, the 
academic language and the general tone of this catalog evan- 
gelism suggest that the educator was not only attempting 
to convince parents and students of the validity of the new 
theories, but was also trying to win to his side the institu- 
tion’s influential alumni, its prospective financial benefac- 
tors, and the important academicians of the state’s and the 
Midwest’s other colleges and universities. The thorough, 
logical treatment the new theories received in the catalog 
shows that the Fiske administration was deeply sincere in 
its ambition to develop the academic popularity of the 
college. 


The announcements of the projected changes are printed 
beginning on page 18 of the 1882-1883 catalog. They con- 
tinue for eight pages, but it is hardly necessary to quote 
these pages in detail. We already have provided a kind of 
outline of their contents. Nevertheless, it would be well to 
quote various sections to show the temper of the thinking 
of the time. The eight pages are headed “The New Move- 
ment” and they start with this: 


The institution has recently inaugurated a movement hereto- 
fore untried in this country, and which is beginning to engage the 
attention of the friends of education. It is a radical departure 
from old and prevailing customs. If anticipated results are real- 
ized, a revolution will be wrought in college work of great value 
to higher education. 


This very first paragraph, replete as it is with such words 
as “radical” and “revolution,” to say the least, is arresting 
although those words probably did not contain the startling 
connotations in 1883 that they contain today. The next para- 
graph bears the caption, “The Prevailing Method Unnatural 
and but Partially Successful,” and then the essay continues 
like this: 


The movement which we have started grows out of the con- 
viction that the usual methods adopted by colleges are false in 
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the mature judgment of many of the most profound and practical 
thinkers of the age.... 


These two sentences precede quotations from the work 
of authorities of the day. They were Thomas Wyse, a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament and the author of a work on 
educational reform; Matthew Arnold, a teacher and English 
poet; Richard Quain, fellow of the Royal Society and presi- 
dent of the (British) Royal College of Surgeons; Henry 
Sweet of Balliol College, Oxford, and former president of 
the London Philological Society; Robert H. Quick, graduate 
of Cambridge University and “Master” of Surrey County 
Schools, England; Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., president of 
Yale College; Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher; 
A. H. Sayce, professor of comparative philology at Oxford 
University; the Rev. Mr. F. W. Farrar, fellow of the Royal 
Society and of Trinity College, Cambridge, and King’s Col- 
lege, London, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, former presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

All these authorities seem to have been cited because, if 
they had known of it, they probably would have approved of 
what was proposed for Albion. Opinions by authorities who 
would have expressed dissent apparently were not sought, 
for they were not printed. Albion was attempting to win 
adherents to the “new” point of view; it was not attempting 
to present all sides. 

In its efforts, Albion stated that Mr. Sweet, for example, 
maintained “that the languages of to-day have an impor- 
tance in themselves, in their own structure and use, and not 
merely because they retain something of the languages of 
the past, as is so commonly held.” 

In referring to the comment of Mr. Quick, Albion’s cata- 
log says: 


...[I]n calling our attention to the principle that “instruction 
must excite the interest of the pupils and thereby be pleasurable 
to them,” he adds: “As far as I have had the means of judging, I 
have found that the majority of teachers reject this principle. If 
you ask them why, most of them will tell you that it is impossible 
to make school work interesting. A large number also hold that it 
is not desirable. The present dullness of school work is not with- 
out its defenders. They insist on the importance of breaking in 121 


the mind to hard work. This can only be done, they say, by tasks 
that are repulsive to it. The school boy does not like, and ought 
not to like learning Latin Grammar any more than the colt should 
find pleasure in running round in a circle. The very fact that 
these things are not pleasant makes them beneficial. Perhaps 
a certain amount of such training may train down the mind and 
qualify it for some drudgery from which it might otherwise re- 
volt; but if this result is attained it is attained at the sacrifice of 
the intellectual activity which is necessary for any higher func- 
tions. When the boys have been taught on this system for two 
or three years their teacher complains that they are stupid and 
inattentive. In other words, the teacher grumbles at them for 
doing precisely what they have been taught to do, repeating 
words without any thought of their meaning.” 


In explaining what it calls “the true system,” the catalog 
states: 


... [W]e have adopted courses of study and methods of work 
which in many respects are an inversion of the order generally 
pursued. In the study of the languages we begin with the modern 
and follow these with the ancient. In the study of History we 
commence with the present century, subsequently taking up the 
history of preceding ages. In science we study the problem of 
creation in the light of the knowledge the present advanced 
period of thought and discovery throws upon this problem. We 
learn what philosophy is and after that trace out the evolution 
of philosophical thought. In other words, we first determine the 
what, and then look for the why; facts first, principles afterward. 
We proceed from the known to the unknown, from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the near to the remote, from the simple to 
the complex. This is the natural order, always followed by the 
child in gaining knowledge through observation or experience. 
It is the order and development of the race, civilization could not 
be evolved in any other way. It is therefore the scientific order, 
the order which divine law has established. To this order there- 
fore college systems must conform, or else violate the very condi- 
tions of intellectual progress which God has implanted in the con- 
stitution of the human soul.... 


The college voiced the hope that the new approach to 
education would produce better scholarship, greater interest 
in college work, and a closer relationship between scholar- 
ship and “the progressive civilization of the present day.” 

The catalog stated that the new method was introduced 
during the 1882-1883 college year in the “lower classes” as 
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ticable. The system met with success, the catalog declared, 
and led “quite a large number of young persons” to come 
to the “institution because of . .. its value as a practical 
method. .. .” The statement asserted that the experience of 
the academic year revealed the new system to be well 
grounded in sound thinking and that “results of the highest 
importance” were expected in the future. 

Dr. Carter, however, in his Albion College Studies, Vol. 
II, notes few major changes in the college curriculum 
from 1880 to 1885, but he does observe that more courses 
in the various subjects were added during this five years. 
For example, he mentions what occurred to music courses. 
In that department, the number of courses increased to the 
point where they were 13.43 per cent of the entire curricu- 
lum. This was brought about, he states, through the addi- 
tion of seven new courses. There also were increases in the 
number of mathematics and Latin courses. 

Nevertheless, major changes were not observed until 
about 1885. Dr. Carter states: 


The total number of subjects had decreased from 22 to 20. 
However, in spite of this decrease in the number of subjects, the 
number of courses had very nearly doubled, the count being 67 
in 1880 and 133 in 1885. The gain in the number of courses for 
the various subjects was found to be as follows: English language, 
19; Greek, 16; Latin, 16; chemistry, 5; French, 5; mathematics, 
4; biology, 4; history, 4; German, 2; philosophy, 2; and astron- 
omy, 1. Thirty-two per cent of the curriculum was devoted to 
Greek and Latin. The modern languages formed 12.02%. Music 
dropped two courses and decreased in percentage value from 
13.43 to 5.26. English had increased from 3.98% in 1880 to 
15.03% in 1885. Latin and Greek had resumed the standards 
of 1860 by increasing about 8% each. There were only slight 
differences of one or two per cent in the percentage value of the 
other subjects. It is interesting to note, however, that philosophy 
diminished in percentage from 4.47% to 8.76%, although actu- 
ally there were two more courses offered in the subject in 1885 
than there were in 1880. 


This statement seems to show that the emphasis at the 
college on the classics had not decreased, and this seems 
to have been the case. But, we must not ignore the fact that, 
while the classical curriculum was getting much attention, 
it quite probably also was getting an overhauling. Dr. Car- 123 
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ter’s study of the period seems to be largely quantitative, 
and in the light of “the new movement” changes were being 
made quantitatively. Dr. Carter has noted the increase in 
total courses from 67 in 1880 to 133 in 1885. He also has seen 
an increase in English courses from 3.98 per cent of the cur- 
riculum in 1880 to 15.03 per cent in 1885 while noting only 
an eight per cent increase in Latin and Greek. 

This means that the college was really moving away, 
albeit slowly, from its strong emphasis on the classical cur- 
riculum. The rise in the number of courses could mean 
that students were getting their intellectual training through 
a more gradual, upward movement, and in reality were 
moving more slowly perhaps, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the familiar to the unfamiliar by a smoother, 
easier-to-take process than they had encountered under the 
“old” system. It is also clear that the increase in emphasis 
upon English and modern languages is evidence that the 
college really was following its intention to improve the 
curriculum at the same time it was trying to make it more 
palatable to the students and more responsive to the re- 
quirements of the times. 

Indeed, by 1890, Dr. Carter found, the total number of 
courses offered by the institution had increased from 133 
in 1885 to 158 in 1890, an increase which seems to have 
caused a drop in the English department’s percentage share 
in the curriculum from 15.03 in 1885 to 10.28. 

The percentage of Latin courses also dropped. It de- 
creased from 16.54 in 1885 to 10.76 in 1890. On the other 
hand, Dr. Carter states “modern languages . . . had slightly 
increased both in percentage and in the number of courses, 
as had art and physics. The percentage value of the other 
subjects was either unchanged, or had decreased slightly, 
the maximum decrease being 2%.” 

It cannot be denied that this was a period of broad 
changes for Albion College. The institution was beginning a 
move toward eminence as a liberal arts college. This move 
is exemplified in a statement, first printed in the catalog of 
1884-1885, which was to find a place in many succeeding 
catalogs. It seems to show that Dr. Fiske and his faculty as 
well as key lay members and clergymen of the Methodist 
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church believed it necessary to explain that, while the col- 
lege existed with a Methodist relationship, it was neverthe- 
less intent upon making certain the religious aspects of 
education were not overemphasized. 

At the same time the institution intended to make clear 
that the thorough training of Methodist ministers in most of 
the secular subject matter as well as the religious subject 
matter was a necessity. All this is shown in the statement 
printed in the 1884-1885 catalog. Entitled “Action of the 
General | Methodist] Conference in Regard to the Education 
of Ministers,” the statement follows: i 


Albion College is not a Theological school, but a college of 
Liberal Arts, presenting a broad curriculum for instruction and 
culture, on which all professions and avocations may rest. The 
last General Conference, however, adopted the following in re- 
lation to Ministerial Education: 

1. “All candidates for our ministry are earnestly advised to 
attend, if possible, one or more of the Literary and Theological 
institutions of our church before applying to an annual confer- 
ence for admission on trial. 

2. “A Bishop may leave without appointment a preacher on 
trial, or a member of an annual conference desiring to attend 
any of our Literary or Theological seminaries whenever he shall 
be requested so to do by the annual conference, and it shall 
seem to him expedient. 

3. “It shall be the duty of the Presiding Elder to direct the 
candidates for the ministry to the advantages of a thorough 
training in the Literary and Theological schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

The above action was taken because of the recognized need 
of liberal scholarship in order to preach the Gospel most success- 
fully, and that in our own colleges the best provision is made for 
the work of the Methodist Ministry. 

In harmony with this, the principle of the Board of Education 
in New York is, to restrict pecuniary aid to those who are prepar- 
ing for the ministry in connection with our own schools. 

While the study of the religious problem is not forced upon 
any student, in the long list of elective studies which many, who 
are not preparing for the ministry, do pursue because of the 
value of the knowledge thus gained, the following branches are 
taught, of which every preacher of the Gospel needs a thorough 
understanding, namely: 

Hebrew, Greek Testament, moral science, Evidences of 
Christianity, Old Testament History, New Testament History, 
Church History, Homiletics, Theism. 125 
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Then in the catalog of 1885-1886 emerges more evidence 
of the academic ambitions of Albion College. This evidence 
is supplied through a brief statement on page 4 headed “Aim 
of the College”: 


The aim of those on whom officially the responsibility of man- 
aging the affairs of Albion College has been devolved, is to make 
it an institution worthy of the patronage of any who are seeking 
superior advantages for the best mental culture. It is not to build 
up a cheap college—though the necessary expenses for each 
student are kept at the lowest figure—but to provide an institu- 
tion not inferior in quality and range of work to the leading 
colleges of the day. Everything else is made secondary to the ful- 
fillment of this purpose. Therefore every year the course of study 
is strengthened, new lines of work are introduced, advanced 
methods adopted, and the problem of college work thoroughly 
and constantly studied in view of the new demands our American 
civilization is creating. It is held that the college should be man- 
aged, not for the intellectual benefit or mental luxury of the few, 
but for the good of all as a practical provision for the elevation 
of the people. 


Just below this paragraph is another in which the college 
answers the question, “How Can This Be Done?” 


It cannot be done by throwing the institution out of relation 
with general scholastic work, making it an aristocratic intellectual 
centre in which the public as a whole have no interest. It must 
be made a part of our civilization, in entire unison with the best 
culture the age can obtain; from which all classes in society re- 
ceive profit, and out of which the most practical and widely use- 
ful scholarship grows. The public school and college must work 
together, and both must be carried forward essentially on the 
same line. They must have the same aim, the difference being 
that the work of the college is more extended, more complete, 
and supplying some factors for scholarship and growth the public 
school cannot furnish. 


Next comes this paragraph headed “Purpose of Study”: 


The leading purpose of study is the generation of mental 
power. This is a more important result of college work than the 
information gained. But mental energy as mere potentiality, 
abstract, unused power, is scarcely worth seeking. There is a 
mode of gaining power in college work that withdraws the mind 
from the problems with which the race must grapple, and throws 
the life out of practical sympathy with the great interests which 
run through society and government and the church. The failure 
on the part of our higher institutions to look this fact fairly in the 
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face and provide against it, has led to the unfortunate result of a 
decrease in the percentage of young people in attendance upon 
college. If colleges met the wants of the times would not the 
public more largely patronize them? 

All three of these paragraphs are printed under the gen- 
eral heading, “Words Addressed to the General Public in 
Regard to the Plans and Work of Albion College.” Besides 
the three paragraphs already quoted a seven-paragraph 
essay entitled “Range and Relation of Work in Albion Col- 
lege” and no less than twenty other pieces of writing rang- 
ing in length from brief statements to brief essays also are 
printed under this heading. Titles of the various passages 
are “The Work Albion College Has Undertaken to Do,” 
“Methods,” “Range of Research,” “Order and Plan of Work,” 
“What Is Not Proposed by this Movement,” “What Is Pro- 
posed by this Movement,” “Courses of Study,” “English 
Course,” “Changes in the Latin Scientific Course,” “High 
Schools—Their Relations to the College,” “Adjustment of 
Work to the High Schools,” “The School System of Michi- 
gan,” “In What Sense is Albion College a Church School,” 
“What Classes of Persons to be Benefited,” “Action of the 
General Conference in Regard to the Education of Minis- 
ters,” a passage already quoted; “The University Idea,” 
“Why Go Through College?”, “Does It Pay?”, “Advice,” and 
“Reasons for the Existence of Albion College.” 

Reading the titles of these passages alone will give some 
idea of the college’s attitude at the time they were published. 
It does not seem advisable, however, to quote each passage 
word for word but it would be well to provide the gist of 
some of the more important of the twenty statements. 

“Range and Relation of Work in Albion College” explains 
the college’s new attitude toward the exclusive study of the 
classics, saying: 

The curriculum of college studies half a century ago has under- 
gone, in many institutions, very extensive modifications; and 
those schools that adhere rigidly to the past are suffering in 
comparison with the class referred to. The ancient regime re- 
stricted the lines of study almost wholly to Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, with something of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


In the truly modern college a good deal of attention is given to 
the modern languages, to the sciences, to history, and to studies 
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which are purely English. It may be remarked that there is 
much unreasonable prejudice against the study of the languages. 
While they should not monopolize the attention of the student 
to the exclusion of everything else, they rightfully may claim 
considerable of his time if the fullest culture is sought for. No 
other studies are more practical. . .. 


The essay goes on to justify the place in the modern cur- 
riculum of modern languages, the sciences, history, and the 
“studies which are purely English.” Most persons are familiar 
with these justifications, but needed is an explanation of 
how these rationalizations were to affect what was to be 
taught at Albion College. This is given in “The Work 
Albion College Has Undertaken to Do.” This passage states 
that the institution arranged “four distinct and radically 
unlike courses of study, The Classical, the Latin Scientific, 
the Scientific, and the English.” 

This shows that the classical course, while losing its popu- 


larity, was still believed to be an important course. Indeed, | 


the very next sentence in this passage states that “in all 
colleges, both in Europe and America, until quite recently, 
there was no other course. And at present, many scholars 
maintain that more culture is gained from this line of work 
than from any substitute that has been offered.” 

This could be at least one explanation of why Dr. Carter 
found only minor changes, or even increases, in the per- 
centages of Latin and Greek courses taught even after the 
college indicated its intention to recondition the curriculum. 
There was still wide respect for the classical curriculum 
and therefore, it appears, a kind of residual demand for it. 
The college obviously had good reason to provide its stu- 
dents with more than one course. We have seen what some 
of these reasons were, but we have not seen how the Latin 
Scientific differed from the purely classical course. 

To explain this, the catalog passage says that “in the Latin 
Scientific the Greek is replaced by other studies requiring 
the same amount of time for their mastery. These studies 
are principally—though not wholly—in science and mathe- 
matics. .. . The degree conferred will be Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy—not Bachelor of Arts as in the Classical Course. . . .” 

The statement explained that although no Latin or Greek 
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was taught in the college curriculum of the scientific course, 
one was required of scientific course students on the prepara- 
tory level. 

The English course required no Latin or Greek but re- 
quired extensive study of English “including the Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

The statement concludes with the disclosure that promi- 
nence at the college would be given to research work. It 
declares: 


.. .Instead of taking knowledge at second hand, relying simply 
on the judgment of the teacher, or the (possibly) one-sided view 
of the text book, the student is aided in looking up original 
authorities on all sides of a question, and learning how to use 
books to the best advantage. He examines the arguments em- 
ployed by the best thinkers, scrutinizes the history of the problem 
as far as possible, exhaustively studies the subject, makes an 
elaborate report on the same, and then defends the position 
taken against the criticisms of both class and teacher, if such 
criticisms are offered. Thus he gets accustomed to do, in the 
best way, work which fits him to be a leader in thought and 
scholarship. 


An indication has been given of the thinking out of which 
the nearly two dozen essays and statements stemmed, but it 
might be well to quote the statement entitled “Advice” to 
show the extent to which the Fiske era faculty could be 
pedagogically paternal toward its students. Here is “Advice”: 


The motto of each student should be—not rapidity of work, but 
—thoroughness, absolute mastery of every branch pursued. 

To gain a habit of thoroughness so that it will be wholly natu- 
ral, an irresistible tendency, is the highest attainment of college 
years, the supreme good of college acquisitions. This is worth to 
a young man or woman much more than all the information ac- 
quired. It is power, power which will be crowned with success in 
whatever direction employed. 

Haste to enter a profession or engage in business, treating the 
years of earnest study as time lost, is a disease of the present 
century, which is strewing the pathway of life with myriads of 
intellectual wrecks. The mighty men are they who withdraw from 
the world for a period of time, and plunge into the ocean of 
truth, with no distracting cares, forgetful of pleasure, digging 
deep and broad, and laying foundations for the temple of great- 
ness to be reared in subsequent years. 

During the prosecution of the college course but little time 
should be given to desultory reading, or reading which does not 129 
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bear directly on the branches studied. Many young people fail 
to realize any large measure of good because of the mental dis- 
sipation which grows out of scattering intellectual methods. 
Concentration of energies persistently adhered to, is essential 
to success. 

Too much of social life is not unfrequently the grave of high 
intellectual aspirations during college days. An institution of 
learning is not the place where young men and women can 
profitably spend much time in each other’s society. When this 
form of social life exists, failure in scholarship is the inevitable 
result. No young man is great enough to rise to the highest 
eminence when heart and time are given to social enjoyment. 

Every student should be present at the first exercise of the 
term, and start out with the living conviction that a single 
failure is unwise, as it is a sacrifice of privilege and a curtail- 
ment of strength. The benefit from study is in the studying. 
Graduation gives no power, the power is gained in the daily 
mastery of subjects assigned for thought. In the personal solu- 
tion of the great problems of truth the mind grows and reaches 
up towards the lofty altitude of which its powers are capable. 
Credit for doing is worthless, the benefit is in the doing. 


Colleges do not make men, they make themselves by using the 


opportunities colleges put within their reach. 


This statement, together with all that has been written 
and quoted concerning the academic attitude of the Albion 
College of the 1880's, indicates plans and ideals rather than 
achievement. The college’s essays were used undeniably to 
induce more and more students to enroll in the institution, 
but they were not used for that purpose alone. Only the 
most cynical would contend that the changes we have seen 
being made were designed solely to increase popularity. 
Curricular changes seem to have been made with a sincere 
desire to make Albion a real part of the academic milieu of 
the time. We can point to very little material of a factual 
nature to prove this contention. On the contrary, it can be 
said, only that the character of Dr. Fiske could not have pro- 
duced anything academic out of motives which could be 
called only material motives—motives to increase enroll- 
ment and thereby increase the contents of the college 
treasury. 

Many words written by Dr. Fiske, many more words 
than can be quoted or paraphrased here, have been read. All 
these have led to the belief that he was a man dedicated 
almost completely to the promotion of Albion’s academic 
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distinction. As will be seen through descriptions of the work 
of the men who succeeded him—Samuel Dickie, John Law- 
rence Seaton, and William Whitcomb Whitehouse—Dr. 
Fiske was merely one of the presidents to concern himself 
with academic excellence and the effort to achieve it. The 
fact that he preceded these three other presidents merely 
serves to show that he helped construct the foundation on 
which they were able to build successfully. Albion needed 
a man like Dr. Fiske at almost the precise moment it got him. 

The significance of his presence on the Albion College 
scene is even more evident if the so-called “New Movement” 
is examined eleven years after it was first announced. A 
carefully phrased essay published in the catalog of 1892- 
1893 is of much value in this examination. Although much 
of it re-capitulates reasoning followed by the college which 
already has been explained in detail, some of it is quite 
new and all of it expresses that reasoning with greater clar- 
ity. It also has the virtue of having been written more than 
a decade after the new system was begun and therefore has 
been produced with what is possibly greater perspective. 

Only a portion of this essay will be quoted here in an at- 
tempt to reduce repetition to a minimum. Where repetition 
remains, the words inducing it were retained solely for co- 
herence and clarity. Entitled “Radical Reorganization of 
Order and Methods of Work,” the shortened version of the 
essay follows: 


Early in the year 1882, the Faculty took up, as a special sub- 
ject for consideration, the character and order of work in the 
college. The institution had up to that period pursued the 
time-honored method of the older colleges in this country and 
England. The study of the languages began with the Latin and 
Greek, the modern languages coming later. In history the stu- 
dent commenced with the most ancient times and worked 
gradually up to the present. The study of the development of 
the sciences preceded the enunciation of the true theory of the 
sciences as finally determined. ... 

The reasons for a radical change in methods seemed to be 
so weighty that Albion College resolved to try the experiment, 
and at that time inaugurated “The New Movement,” as it has 
been commonly called. As the institution had a preparatory 
school in connection with the College of Liberal Arts, the princi- 
ple could easily be employed.... 

In the re-organization of the curriculum [a] . . . principle was 
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consulted and emphasized, that the reasons of things themselves 
could not be determined until a knowledge of the things them- 
selves had been gained. In other words, knowledge is at first 
largely empirical. Intellectual operations in early life are pre- 
dominantly perceptional, gradually becoming more and more 
reflective. In the broadening and deepening of scholarship, there 
is increasingly the employment of the understanding and reason. 
In early life the pupil must, to gain the largest results, employ 
principally the faculty of perception; his line of work should 
call this energy of the intellect specially into use. But still fur- 
ther, in the nature of the case, chronologically the empirical 
must precede the rational. It is the what and then the why. We 
must know the what before we can explain it. It is wholly irra- 
tional in the process of gaining knowledge to begin with abstrac- 
tions. Abstractions are meaningless only as they are preceded 
by the concrete reality. There can be no such thing as the dis- 
covery of the laws of nature without a previous familiarity with 
nature. Principles are determined by the study and comparison 
of objects which illustrate the principles. In looking for the phi- 
losophy of things the problem to be solved must be perceived 
before the solution can be given. And the student will have a 
better understanding of the principle if familiar with the condi- 
tions and mode of determinations. Therefore it is held that in 
the order of work the pupil in college should traverse more or 
less fully the ground traveled over by the discoverer. The 
methods should be inductive rather than deductive. Thus the 
pupil proceeds from the simple to the complex, from the near 
to the remote, from the concrete to the abstract. ... 

The claims urged by the supporters of the movement are: 
(1) that this method is natural. (2) that better scholarship will 
be gained; (3) that a more living interest will be felt in the 
college; (4) that the scholarship acquired will be fullest in 
harmony with the progressive civilization of the present day. 

It is now eleven years since the college entered on this experi- 
ment. This has been a period of marked prosperity. The attend- 
ance of students has increased yearly since the order was 
adopted, and much more rapidly than before; the spirit of 
scholarship has become much more marked, and the college 
has gained in standing and influence among the people, but it 
is difficult to say to what extent other factors may have entered 
into the problem. It has not been possible for us to adhere to the 
underlying principle in every detail because of our relation to 
other educational agencies in this and other states. To adjust 
our work to the High School we do not place French as early in 
the curriculum as first contemplated. The faculty are unanimous 
in the conviction that the movement is philosophical, and we 
believe that in time it will be thus recognized by all colleges of 
the country. 
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Although they are not likely to be a true measuring de- 
vice of the success or failure of Dr. Fiske’s academic efforts, 
enrollment figures may help to show, or perhaps merely 
hint of, some of the effects of the Fiske movement. 

Albion College registered 59 college students in the aca- 
demic year 1879-1880 and the class of 1879 contained six 
members. By 1885, enrollment in the college was 61, and 
the senior class contained eight students. The class of 1884 
listed nine members; 1885, nine; 1886, 15; and 1887, 16. 
By the latter year, enrollment on the college level had gone 
to 83, to 95 in 1888, 102 in 1889. 

These are not large increases. They possibly could be 
accounted for by the fact that population itself was increas- 
ing and that Albion College was merely getting its propor- 
tionate share of that increase. 

Despite all this, the college was not merely maintaining 
itself on the same level as that of the immediate pre-Fiske 
period. We have mentioned that the Fiske catalogs made 
every attempt to show a year-by-year improvement in that 
important college department, the library. The library con- 
tained 2,500 volumes in 1880, 3,500 in 1882, 4,500 in 1885, 
5,200 in 1886 (up about 700 books from the year before), 
6,000 in 1888, 6,853 in 1889, and 8,050 in 1891. This means 
that about 5,550 volumes were added in 11 years. 

During this period, the library was located in the old 
chapel building, or South Hall. To make sure the catalog- 
reading person would know as much as he needed to about 
the library, the college stated in its catalog of 1884-1885 
that the library had just experienced a year “of unusual 
progress.” For use by the library, the college received dur- 
ing the year $1,023.20, $650 of which was supplied by the 
Centenary Association, $236.20 from an estate, and $137 
from the Ladies’ Library Association, a student group whose 
prime function seems to have been raising money for the 
library. The catalog continues: 


... About half of this has been expended, but we have added 
to the Library 550 volumes, thus bringing the total up to about 
4,500. Not the least of our gains is an arrangement with Phillips 
& Hunt, whereby we are to receive for examination monthly 
installments of the newest books in various departments, thus 133 
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enabling us to keep up with the very latest thought in a degree 
not usually enjoyed by Colleges situated in small cities. The 
institution is almost daily in receipt of new books... . 

In the management of the Library great pains is taken to in- 
duce the students to use it as much as possible, since we hold that 
to train them in the use of books, the store-house from which all 
alike must draw, is one of the most important functions of the 
College. ... 

Despite its growth, the college library was a small affair 
by comparison with that of today. In 1880, the library, as 
we have reported, was housed in the South Building, then 
the newest building on the campus. The structure was com- 
pleted about ten years before. Another three years passed 
before the college got its fourth structure. 

Hence, it was in 1883 that this fourth structure appeared 
on the north side of the campus a little west of the Ingham- 
Cass Street intersection. That building was the observatory. 

Most of what can be learned of the origin of this compara- 
tively small building comes from Old Albion, 1861-1909. 
Very little first-hand information is available although 
minutes of Board of Trustee meetings for the period were 
sifted carefully in the search. Other primary sources also 
were examined without significant success. 

Old Albion probably is reliable for most of the details. 
It credits Dr. Samuel Dickie with being the chief advocate 
and promoter of construction. At the time, Dr. Dickie was 
professor of mathematics. He submitted a plan in early 
1882 to the Board of Trustees through which, he believed, 
funds could be raised for construction of the observatory. 
He suggested that sufficient funds could be raised if 100 
donations of $100 each could be obtained. 

The board turned the entire matter over to Dr. Dickie, 
Old Albion explains, stating that the project moved rapidly 
enough to make possible completion of the building by the 
next year, 1883. It also was dedicated that year. Old Albion 
does not explain who primary donors of funds for the struc- 
ture were, or whether such primary donors existed. 

One of the more interesting facts concerning the build- 
ing, according to Old Albion, is that its telescope was “made 
by Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, Mass., who was the greatest 
telescope maker in the world. Not only was this instru- 
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ment made by the hands of this famous workman, but it 
was his last execution before his death.” 

Not much was made in the catalogs of the period con- 
cerning the new observatory. For example, in the catalog of 
1882-1883 we find this single sentence: 


An Astronomical Observatory will be erected and equipped 
during the present year [1883]. 


In the catalog for 1885-1886, we find this four-point state- 
ment concerning contents of the observatory: 


1. A Refractor of eight inches clear aperture, manufactured 
by Alvan Clark & Sons, and supplied with Circles, Driving-clock, 
Micrometer, etc., etc. 

2. A Transit Circle, with four-inch Telescope, and circles of 
16 inches diameter, read by two Micrometer-Microscopes to 
single seconds. 

3. An Astronomical Clock with battery connections and break 
circuit attachment. 

4. A Chronograph of latest style, supplied with Saegmuller’s 
maintaining power. 

In addition to the above the lecture room of the Observatory 
is being supplied with such astronomical maps and charts as are 
necessary in imparting elementary instruction. 


This equipment was installed on the second floor of the 
new brick building. This floor also contained a “computing 
room” and an astronomical and meteorological library. 

After completion of the observatory another nine years 
were to pass before the college was to get its fifth campus 
building, the old gymnasium, which was finished by the fall 
of 1892. Currently the building houses the home economics 
department. Before this department obtained it and after 
Kresge gymnasium was built, it was occupied primarily 
by the art department. 

As built, the first gymnasium looked quite different from 
the way it has looked since 1921 when much of its upper 
portion was damaged by fire. As a new building in the fall 
of 1892, the structure possessed a steeply pitched roof with 
dormer windows and a large tower. The tower was located 
on the north side near the northwest corner of the building. 
The base of the tower is still visible today as a slight pro- 
jection of the wall. 
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The 1892 gymnasium seems to have been extremely popu- 
lar with students of the time if an editorial from the Pleiad, 
campus newspaper, is an indication of popularity. The 
Pleiad hailed the new structure as “a mecca to all our stu- 
dents,” “an ornament to our already beautiful campus,” and 
predicted the disappearance from among students of “round 
shoulders and hollow chests, weak, flabby muscles, and all 
similar defects.” 

Another issue of the campus paper stated: 


The gymnasium is at last an assured fact. Let all of the stu- 
dents rejoice. It will be a fine one, complete in all its details. It 
will be fitted up with bath rooms in addition to the required 
apparatus, making it convenient and useful. We have waited 
long and patiently, have been handicapped at Field Days, on 
baseball and football grounds, and now . . . we see the dawn 
of Gymnasium Day. 


The main room of the new building was 68 feet long 
and 36 feet wide. Old Albion calls this “a medium sized 
apparatus room for regular class work.” Up a flight of stairs 
and running around this room was a gallery which could 
be used as an indoor running track. Two small offices ad- 
joined the large room. These were used as instructors’ 
offices. The basement contained “baths, lockers, and dress- 
ing rooms.” Old Albion’s item on the building concludes: 


It is not a large structure for present day athletic duties, but 
has served very well in the past and stands as a specimen of 
architecture of seventeen years ago. It was constructed at an 
expense of $10,000. 


Old Albion says nothing about where the money came 
from. Neither is this information available from catalogs 
of the period, faculty meeting minutes, nor minutes of 
meetings of the Board of Trustees. However, the specific 
source of funds for the McMillan Chemical Laboratory, 
built in 1893, the year after the gymnasium, is widely 
known. The four-story, brick building which occupies an 
87 by 52-foot plot cost $24,800. The money was given by 
U.S. Senator James McMillan. 

To learn how the senator came to give this money and 
how the building came to be built, the written account of 
one of the men closest to the project, Delos Fall, must be 
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examined. Prof. Fall, who by 1893 was listed in the catalogs 
of the time as David Preston professor of chemistry and 
biology, tells of the origins of the chemical laboratory in 
the college history he wrote for Washington Gardner's 
History of Calhoun County, Michigan (1913). 

Prof. Fall gives Mr. Gardner much of the credit for help- 
ing to obtain the pledge from Senator McMillan. It was 
through association with Mr. Gardner that the senator was 
persuaded to make a $25,000 contribution for chemical labo- 
ratory construction. Prof. Fall even quotes a communication 
from the senator concerning the matter. The quotation ap- 
pears on page 134 of Fall’s account: 


“Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C., June 17, 1892.—Rev. 
Washington Gardner, Albion College-—My Dear Sir: Replying 
to your letter of June 15, in which you suggest that I increase 
my subscription to Albion College from five thousand to twenty 
thousand dollars, the entire sum to be used to build a chemical 
laboratory, I would say that I have thot the matter over very 
carefully. The result is that I can not think of anyway in which 
the sum you name could be spent to better advantage than 
the building of a laboratory at Albion College. The promotion of 
the study of physics and chemistry strongly commends itself to 
my judgment and besides I have a high opinion of the valuable 
work done by Albion College. 

“It gives me pleasure, therefore, to authorize you to say to the 
Trustees at the meeting on Tuesday that they are at liberty to 
cause plans for a twenty thousand dollar building to be prepared 
during the coming autumn, the building to be completed during 
the year of 1893. I will provide the money as payments may be 
required. 

“Very cordially yours, 
James McMillan” 


Prof. Fall states that the amount pledged later was in- 
creased to $25,000, and beginning on page 135, he adds: 


It was during the height of the financial panic of 1893 when 
practically all of the money of the country was locked up in the 
vaults of banks and quite inaccessible even to the wealthiest of 
men. Mr. McMillan related the fact that to obtain the last ten 
thousand dollars he walked the floor at night, anxiously wonder- 
ing where the cash could be obtained. It was finally paid to the 
writer of these chronicles in two notes of five thousand dollars 
each, given by the Hocking Valley Railroad and endorsed by the 
Peninsula Car Co., and James McMillan. These notes were finally 137 


discounted, and cashed by the Preston National Bank of Detroit, 
the final decisive consideration being that as Methodists they 
were sympathetically inclined toward the college. ... 


The McMillan building was the last college structure to 
be built in the nineteenth century. This sixth college build- 
ing must have caused college authorities to feel a great deal 
of pride, for architect’s floor plans of the structure for each 
of the four floors were printed in a number of college cata- 
logs shortly after the building’s completion. It seems clear 
that Prof. Fall regarded what became his domain as one 
of the state’s and the Midwest’s better college chemistry 
laboratories. 

A story concerning the building which seems to be im- 
possible to establish as authentic centers about possible 
reasons why the main entrance of the structure faces west 
rather than east, or toward the inside of the campus quad- 
rangle. True, the east door has been used for almost the 
entire history of the building as the main entrance although 
the more imposing of the two entrances is that which faces 
west. The first published photographs show the building 
from the west side. 

In recent years the story concerning the west, seldom- 
used entrance has been that it was built into the structure 
at the behest of Senator McMillan himself. The unauthenti- 
cated account is that the senator asked for the main en- 
trance there so he could view the “front” of the building 
as he rode through Albion on the trains of the New York 
Central Railroad. The laboratory is in clear view of the rail- 
road as it curves through Albion, slicing off a small piece 
of the southwest corner of the campus. 

The college’s pride in the new laboratory is evidenced 
by the fact that a view of it decorated the small catalog 
of the summer school the college sponsored between July 
9 and August 10 of 1894. The professor of chemistry was 
one of ten summer school faculty members. 

This period in the college history was the period when 
Delos Fall was prominent in college affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the college faculty for more than forty years. 

By the time his biography appeared in the Biographical 
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by Hobart & Mather of Chicago, he had served the college 

twenty-six years and had served two terms as state superin- 

| tendent of public instruction. 

: By 1904 Delos Fall was 56. He was born January 29, 1848, 

| in Ann Arbor. The Review explains that he was a twin and 
that his twin brother was DeWitt C. Fall who lived in Jack- 

son in the early 1900's. 

Delos and DeWitt were born the sons of Benjamin F. and 
Ann M. Fall of Ann Arbor. The father’s grandfather and 
hence their great-grandfather was a very special kind of 
Englishman: a soldier in the British army who settled) in 
America after the Revolution. 

After public school in Ann Arbor, Delos attended the 
University of Michigan one year before starting to teach in 
Ann Arbor High School. He completed college at the uni- 
versity in 1875, receiving the bachelor of science degree. 

After college he became a principal of a Flint high school, 
a post he held for three and a half years before arriving in 
Albion in 1878 to accept the professorship of natural sci- 
ences. Ten years later his title was changed to that of pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 

The Review credits Prof. Fall’s guidance as the prime 
factor in the early growth of the chemistry department, a 
growth which led eventually to the necessity for McMillan 
laboratory. 

After four years at Albion and seven years after receiving 
his B.S. degree, Fall received an M.A. degree from the 
University of Michigan. Sixteen years later, Albion College 
awarded him a doctor of science degree. This was in 1898. 

The next year he ran for public office, the state superin- 
tendency of public instruction, and won. In fact, it is re- 
ported, he won by a margin greater than that of any previous 
candidate for the job. He was re-elected in 1901, and it was 
during his administration that the state legislature passed 
enabling legislation for the centralization and consolidation 
of public schools. Another law which established county 
normals was passed. 

After his sojourn in public office he resumed the teaching 
of chemistry at Albion and continued the work until 1919, 
the year his successor, Dr. David Lindsey Randall arrived. 139 


Dr. Fall was a member of many organizations and groups 
and at one time was president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In 1886 he was made a Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, It is reported he 
served on the state board of health for twelve years, was a 
member of the American Public Health Association and the 
National Conference of Boards of Health. He also at one 
time was a member of the Albion city council and the city 
board of health. He was a contributor to educational 
journals. 

On July 24, 1877, the year before he came to Albion, 
Delos Fall and Miss Ida Andrews were married. They had 
four sons and a daughter: Frank Andrews Fall, Allan Percy 
Fall, Mark Fall, Florence Fall, and Donald Mac Fall. 

A Methodist, Prof. Fall was a lay delegate in 1904 to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Los Angeles. He also was a member of the Masonic Lodge. 

Information concerning another man associated rather 
prominently during the Fiske period with Albion College 
can be found in the Biographical Review. That man was the 
Rev. Washington Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner’s life began February 16, 1845, on a Morrow 
County, Ohio, farm, and ended 83 years later on March 31, 
1928. His career was an extremely varied one. He was 
wounded as a soldier for the Union Army during the Civil 
War. After that he became an attorney, a Methodist minis- 
ter, a professor, financial agent and vice-president of Albion 
College, a member of the U. S. Congress, a banker, and an 
industrialist. 

He was the son of John L. and Sara (Goodin) Gardner. 
One of his grandfathers arrived in America in 1777, a soldier 
in the British army, later settling in Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, before moving to Ohio. 

When Washington was only sixteen, he joined the Union 
Army. This was in October, 1861. He was a private in Com- 
pany D, 65th Ohio Infantry. He fought in the Battles of 
Shiloh, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and was wounded 
in the right knee in fighting, it is believed, in Georgia. This 
was in May, 1864. After hospitalization, he was discharged 
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service of more than three years. He was a seasoned war 
veteran at nineteen. 

His next move was to seek an education, and he started 
preparing for college in Berea, Ohio, moving later to Hills- 
dale College and Ohio Wesleyan University. He received his 
A. B. degree from the latter institution in 1870 and an LL. B. 
degree from the Albany Law School in 1876 where he was 
valedictorian. He also attended the Boston School of The- 
ology, the Review reports. 

After receiving his law degree, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in New York state courts and in federal courts. In 1876, 
he began practicing law in Grand Rapids with Samuel A. 
Kennedy, a friend of his boyhood and college years. 

He practiced law in Grand Rapids only a year after which 
he joined the Michigan Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, becoming a minister. He was pastor of a 
number of churches, including those in Jackson and AI- 
bion. He served the First Methodist Church in Albion in 
1888 and was instrumental in raising funds for the church 
structure at South Ionia and East Erie Streets which was 
torn down in 1960. By 1889 the Albion College Board of 
Trustees appointed him a college vice-president and pro- 
fessor of biblical history and literature after a resolution 
suggesting this action was adopted by the faculty on De- 
cember 16, 1889. It was while in this position that he was 
instrumental in raising funds for the college for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Gardner became commander of the Michigan De- 
partment of the Grand Army of the Republic, and he be- 
came commander-in-chief in 1913. After relinquishing his 
Albion College post in 1894, he became secretary of state 
of Michigan and then a member of Congress, the latter in 
1899. He served in Congress until 1911. His two-volume 
History of Calhoun County, Michigan, was published in 
1913, as we have noted. 

While in Congress, Mr. Gardner was a member of the 
Education, Militia, and Alcoholic Liquor Traffic committees 
his first term and of the Appropriations committee his sec- 
ond term. 

His business interests included a directorship of the Com- 141 


mercial & Savings Bank (Albion), presidency of the Marion 
Oil & Gas Company, treasuryship of the Grape Sugar Cereal 
Company, Ltd., Battle Creek; directorship of the Malleable 
Iron Company, and directorship of the Albion Buggy Com- 
pany. He also was associated with a number of human wel- 
fare groups. He was a member of the national advisory 
board of the Red Cross; president of the Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, and a trustee of the National Chil- 
dren’s Home Society. 

Mr. Gardner and Anna Powers were married in 1871, the 
year after he was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan. She had 
been a resident of Abington, Massachusetts. They had seven 
children: Grace Bartlett, Mary Theodosia, who became 
Mrs. Harry B. Parker; Carleton Frederick, Elton Gold- 
thwaite, Raymond Huntington, Lucy Reed, and Helen 
Louise. 

Shortly before his death in 1928, an important Albion 
building was named in his honor, Washington Gardner 
High School, dedicated February 8 and 9, 1928. Mr. Gard- 
ner died a little more than a month later. His death was the 
occasion for this paragraph in the Albion Recorder obituary: 


All Albion grieves today over the passing of its most distin- 
guished citizen, Dr. Washington Gardner, a man beloved by all 
and in the height of his career, one who carried the name of this 
city throughout the length and breadth of the country. Through- 
out his notable and honorable life Dr. Gardner was a soldier in 
the Union Army, a lawyer, a minister of the gospel, a statesman, 
an educator, field secretary, a United States commissioner, and in 
his home town a good neighbor and friend to all. 


The third man to be dealt with at this point engaged in 
a career somewhat like that of Washington Gardner. He 
also had quite a bit to do with the material welfare of Al- 
bion College during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Like Mr. Gardner, the Rev. William H. Brockway was a 
businessman, politician, and clergyman, but his education, 
unlike that of Mr. Gardner, was much less formal. In fact, 
available information concerning him does not show that he 
attended college at all. 
He was born a long way from Michigan—in Vermont, to 
142 be specific—on February 24, 1813, but went with his parents | 
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to New York state when he was seven to live on a farm. 
When old enough he worked on the farm and attended 
grade school. In the summer months, he learned to be a 
blacksmith. 

It was when he was 16 that he became converted to 
Methodism while attending camp meetings of that church. 
The next year, 1830, he appeared in Dexter, Michigan, as 
a class leader of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Some- 
what later he was ordained a Methodist minister by the 
church, but in 1834 he joined the Ohio Conference and 
| was assigned a territory which extended from the Ohio 
: River northward to Lake Superior. 

He became involved in Methodist work among the In- 
dians from 1838 to 1845 at the church’s mission at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and during 1846 and 1847 he was presiding elder of 
an Indian Mission district. 

His first association with the institution at Albion started 
in 1848 when he became the “agent” of the Wesleyan Semi- 
nary. He held this position for seven years. It is believed 
that North Hall was erected under his supervision and that 
South Hall was at least begun with him in charge of con- 
struction. 

He returned to ministry among the Indians in 1855 and 
later was a Methodist pastor with charges in various parts 
of Michigan until September 16, 1861, when he began 
work as a chaplain with the Union Army during the Civil 
War. His first assignment attached him to “Stockton’s Inde- 
pendent Regiment” in Virginia, but later he became chap- 
lain of the Sixteenth Michigan Infantry, a unit in which his 
son, Porter, held the rank of captain. 

It was on November 17, 1862, that he resigned his com- 
mission as an Army chaplain after becoming known as the 
“fighting chaplain of the Army of the Potomac.” 

About three years later he resumed his association with 
the educational institution at Albion to become again the 
college’s agent. He was also a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees for almost 40 years. 

Politics for W. H. Brockway began on the local level with 
membership on the village council. He was a councilman 
for more than 20 years. He was a member of the State Sen- 143 
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ate starting in 1855 and a representative in the state legisla- 
ture after returning home from service in the Army. 

His work for the college resulted in the naming of the 
mathematics chair in his honor. His son-in-law, Samuel 
Dickie, who was to become an Albion College president, 
held that chair for a number of years. 

Mr. Brockway’s business affairs took him into real estate 
and building. He owned a farm as well as other property. 
It is reported that he built nine brick store buildings on 
Superior Street in Albion as well as about 80 residences. 
His death occurred October 21, 1891, when he was 78. 

These three men had much to do with the college during 
the administration of Lewis R. Fiske. Other men also had 
much to do during that administration, but they will be 
dealt with subsequently at times when their influence upon 
the college was perhaps greater than it was in the 1880's 
and 1890's. Some of the work of W. H. Brockway and Wash- 
ington Gardner in behalf of the college will become appar- 
ent as details are given about the college’s financial situation 
during the latter half, or latter two-thirds, of the Fiske ad- 
ministration. 

It seems necessary at this point to interject that an event 
occurred April 18, 1883, which had little direct effect upon 
college financial matters but which should not be ignored 
by any account of this period of the college history. It was 
on that date that the state legislature amended the institu- 
tion’s charter to make it possible for college alumni to elect 
three members of the Board of Trustees. This act also in- 
creased the total number of trustees from thirteen to sixteen. 

It was during the same year, 1883, that a series of events 
occurred which led to the establishment of what in 1960 is 
a 77-year-old campus institution. That institution is the col- 
lege weekly newspaper, The Albion College Pleiad. 

The Pleiad was not the first campus newspaper, but it was 
the first one to enjoy continuous operation. Such publications 
as the Standard and several literary society organs preceded 
it, but the Pleiad survived all these. 

The first issue of the Pleiad appeared in December, 1883, 
as No. 0 of Volume I. Old Albion, 1861-1909, states that this 
unusual number for a first issue was given so that the Janu- 
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ary, 1884, issue could be No. 1 of Volume I to enable the 
publication year to start with the start of the calendar year. 

Before that first issue slid from the press, much prelim- 
inary work was necessary. Evidence of this appears in the 
minutes of a faculty meeting for October 1, 1883: 


A committee of the Sophomore Class appeared before the 
Faculty to consult about the publication of a College paper by 
that class [the Class of 1886]. After stating their plan they with- 
drew and their proposition was discussed. A motion was passed 
approving the idea of having a college paper but deferring action 
for further consideration by both Faculty and Students. | 

The sophomores on October 15, 1883, received authori- 
zation to start the paper, faculty meeting minutes show. The 
student generally given the credit for getting the idea for 
the Pleiad and for devising its first organizational plan was 
Charles H. Gordon, a graduate of the Class of 1886, who has 
reported in Old Albion that he thought of it in the summer 
of 1883. His mind turned to it while he was engaged in a 
student occupation popular in his day, book-selling. Mr. 
Gordon became the Pleiad’s first editor. Other members of 
that first Pleiad staff and the “departments” of which they 
had charge were G. W. Loomis, literary; D. W. Springer, 
science; H. E. Wolfe, associations, societies, etc.; W. C. Van- 
Loo, college news; W. C. Webster, a man who was to be- 
come an important benefactor of the college, correspond- 
ence and colleges; Miss Lena B. Michaels, language and art; 
E. F. Abernethy, business manager, and Anna Mills, treas- 
urer. 

The paper was first issued as a monthly and later became 
a weekly. Control of it passed, apparently in the 1890's, from 
the exclusive power of the sophomore class to the “Pleiad 
Association.” This group received a constitution adopted by 
the student body April 30, 1903, but a new constitution 
adopted March 19, 1925, was announced in the Pleiad for 
April 30, 1925. As the following passage from the Pleiad for 
October 8, 1925, indicates, the revised constitution seems to 
be the one still in use in 1960 by what is now the Publica- 
tions Council: 


Publications Association of Albion College constitutes the in- 
corporate [sic] name of the former unprotected organization. 145 


Recognition of this body as a corporation was granted by the 
state on July 3, 1925, following the ratification of a new constitu- 
tion by the student body, just before the close of school last 
spring, and the recommendation of such an action by the board 
of trustees at their annual meeting. ... 


All members of the student body, faculty, and administra- 
tion are members of the “Publications Association,” but the 
“Publications Council” consists of four students and two fac- 
ulty members. Student members are elected by the student 
body. It is the council which has direct charge of student 
publications. 

Since 1883, Pleiad editors have consistently risen to prom- 
inence among the alumni of the college. Since that date, like 
other alumni, they have contributed to the financial as well 
as the academic prestige of Albion. 

With other members of the Board of Trustees, the new 
alumni members of the board faced serious problems at 
about the time the Pleiad was founded and the college char- 
ter amendment passed in 1883. These were not problems 
which arose suddenly in one year; they grew gradually over 
a number of years during the period when President Fiske, 
his Board of Trustees, and his faculty were attempting to en- 
hance the academic prestige of the college. 

Dr. Fiske’s record of efforts to raise money for the endow- 
ment fund is reported in his valedictory statement to the 
Board of Trustees in 1897 when he ended his presidency. He 
personally raised considerable money when he headed the 
institution. Others closely associated with him did the same. 

What, then, is the explanation of the fact that the college, 
over a period of several years, spent more than it received? 
It is possible to give only hints by way of explanation. One 
hint would be that perhaps a portion of the college’s endow- 
ment was unproductive of interest because it was tied up in 
real estate on which rentals were either non-existent or to- 
taled less than the institution was forced to pay in taxes and 
annuities to donors. This was true of at least one large parcel 
of land. Another hint would be that times were such that 
raising funds for the college was difficult. A nation-wide de- 
pression occurred in the 1890's. This depression strongly af- 
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for completion of the McMillan Chemical Laboratory. Ef- 
forts in the 1890's to raise cash with which to pay off the 
debt were far from wholly successful. 

A third hint which may explain the tendency of the col- 
lege to move more deeply into debt could be that increased 
academic interest in college increased enrollment and in 
turn increased educational expenses beyond expectations. 
All three of these hints, it seems clear, indicate that pointing 
to only one factor as the cause of the college debt should be 
avoided. 

The “New Movement” curriculum is credited with ~in- 
creasing enrollment, and it seems time, now, to show just 
how much enrollment rose during the 1880’s and 1890’s. It is 
by no means certain that the new curriculum was wholly re- 
sponsible for the enrollment rise since it may have risen any- 
way, but it is certainly true that it rose. Figures in the cata- 
log for 1892-1893 show this. So do figures Dr. Fiske gave 
the Board of Trustees on June 22, 1897. 

Figures from the catalog, which include preparatory 
school as well as college enrollment, are tabulated as fol- 
lows: 


1881-82... .199 1887-88... .451 
1882-83....262  - 1888-89... .460 
1883-84... .344 1889-90... .496 
1884-85... .325 1890-91... .529 
1885-86... .365 1891-92... .610 


1886-87... .413 


These show that enrollment tripled in ten years. It will 
be recalled that it was in the 1882-1883 period that many of 
the “New Movement” curriculum changes were made. 

The next set of enrollment figures, those presented by Dr. 
Fiske to the Board of Trustees, shows what was probably 
the effect of the “panic” or “depression.” Here are the fig- 
ures: 


1892-93... .627 1895-96... .589 
1893-94... .629 1896-97... .475 
1894-95... .630 


Both these sets of figures include preparatory school and 
college enrollments, but as Dr. Fiske explained, the college 
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enrollment alone for part of the same period is more impres- 


sive, for it shows a fairly steady increase until 1896-97. 
Here it is: 
1886-87.... 83 1892-93... .195 
1887-88.... 95 1893-94... .236 
1888-89... . 102 1894-95... .245 
1889-90... .121 1895-96... .251 
1890-91... .141 1896-97... .228 


1891-92....188 


It seems clear from these three sets of figures that the 
panic affected enrollments, or at least seems to have done 
so. Hence, it seems natural to expect that the same panic 
affected other aspects of college affairs, especially those 
dealing with finance. 

Almost all of what can be learned of the college’s finan- 
cial condition of the 1880’s and 1890's comes from various 
documents which form part of the proceedings of the Board 
of Trustees. The total assets in the hands of the college's en- 
dowment fund committee were $198,464.97 on June 14, 
1890. This information is based on a report to the Board of 
Trustees by Daniel Striker, Hastings banker and committee 
treasurer. Although he did not state what these assets 
brought the college in the form of income, he did explain 
what kind of property they consisted of. Of the total, he 
said, $132,893.36 was in real estate mortgages, $51,469 in 
notes “regarded good,” $5,600 in municipal bonds, $2,895 in 
real estate, $3,790 in land contracts on interest, and $1,817.61 
in cash on hand. 

Three years later, the college catalog of 1892-1893 con- 
cluded an explanation of the nature of college holdings in a 
brief college history by stating that the “value of the endow- 
ments as a whole, productive and unproductive, is about 
$400,000.” The roundness of this figure would seem to show 
that it was an approximation. 

During the same year—on June 21, 1893—a report of the 
finance committee of the Board of Trustees showed that the 
college received from all sources during the preceding year 
$44,304.47, of which $14,000 came from the general endow- 
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The gentleman in the stovepipe hat reportedly is Bishop Warren, a note 
on the back of this photograph relates. The picture was taken, the same 
note says, on May 10, 1893, when the cornerstone of McMillan Chemi- 
cal Laboratory was laid. The name of the person at whom the arrow at 
upper left is pointing is not known. 


Now 67 years old, McMillan Chemical Laboratory looked like this 
shortly after completion in 1893. The entrance shown is the seldom- 
used western, or “main,” entrance. The structure no longer is sur- 
mounted by a railing along the edges of its eaves. 
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Epworth Physical Laboratory was completed during the 1915-1916 ac- 
ademic year after a campaign to raise $40,000. 


A note on the back of this picture found in the Alumni Office states that 
it is a photograph of a general chemistry class of the 1912-1913 aca- 
demic year. 
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endowment. The report showed the rest of the $44,304.47 
came to the institution in students’ fees ($14,405.32), a do- 
nation ($8,200) from Sen. James McMillan toward payment 
for construction of the McMillan Chemical Laboratory, col- 
lections for the college ($366) made by the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gardner, a gift ($300) from the Ladies Library Associa- 
tion, and the rest from the sale of lands, various lots in 
Chicago, interest on notes, and rents. However, the college 
also received enough money in loans to give it a grand total 
of receipts for the year of $59,855.98, the finance committe 
reported. x 
| During the same year, 1893, total disbursements of the 
| college for everything except current bills payable were 
$63,203.91. Thus, the institution was left with a deficit for 
the year of $18,899.44 after receipts of $44,304.47 were de- 
ducted from disbursements of $63,203.91. 

Since the total indebtedness of the college the year before 
—specifically on June 20, 1892—was $31,148.65, the commit- 
tee stated, total indebtedness was increased by the $18,- 
899.44 figure of 1893 to a total of $50,048.09, the total in- 
debtedness in June, 1893, the close of the institution’s fiscal 
year. 

But this was not all the sad news. There were still unpaid 
warrants worth $532.02 and $3,107.44 in salaries which had 
been earned but which had not yet been paid. These 
brought the grand total of college indebtedness to $53,- 
623.90 in June, 1893. 

Things were to get worse, much worse, for the next year 
on June 26, 1894, the finance committee told the Board that 
total indebtedness had risen during the previous year by 
$22,282.35 to a total of $75,906.25. 

This situation was not unforeseen, it must be explained, 
since the committee was warned about the possibilities by 
another committee which had reported about six months 
previously. This apparently was a kind of finance commit- 
tee’s finance committee. It was called a “special committee 
... to prepare ...a detailed statement of the present con- 
dition and recent financial history of the institution.” Its 
members were Samuel Dickie, Aaron T, Bliss, of Saginaw, 
and James W. Sheldon, Albion banker and college treasurer. 149 


These three men reported on January 16, 1894, that col- 
lege indebtedness had increased from $4,680.69 on January 
1, 1880, to $69,890.83 on January 1, 1894, some six months 
before the finance committee report mentioned above 
pointed to a total indebtedness of $75,906.25. 

The special committee also indicated that “under the 
present scale of expenses” the college could expect about 
$29,000 in probable receipts for the approaching academic 
year of 1893-1894 and probable expenditures for the same 
period of about $44,523. This meant that for the approach- 
ing academic year, disbursements probably would exceed 
receipts by about $15,500. 

The special committee concluded its report with this 
terse statement: 


Believing that the foregoing is a full and accurate statement 
of the situation as it now exists, we respectfully submit the 
same with no more specific recommendation than to say that the 
situation demands immediate and painstaking attention on the 
part of the Board of Trustees. 


President Fiske was very much aware of the need for 
economy if the debt was to be kept within reasonable 
bounds. His report to the Board of Trustees for June, 1895, 
shows this with clarity. Not the least of what it shows is that 
faculty salaries had been cut to reduce expenses. The report 
gives the impression that Dr. Fiske regretted, or even re- 
sented, the necessity of cutting faculty pay. Here is the 
first portion of it: 


The Faculty have all done their work with very commendable 
zeal notwithstanding the reduction in compensation. 


Later in the same report, President Fiske wrote: 


At our meeting one year ago [1894] you adopted a plan to 
raise $12,000 outside of our regular sources of income. For this 
the Faculty subscribed $6,000, or $6,000 was deducted from 
their salary, some $2,000 was subscribed by the Trustees, and it 
was planned to raise $4,000 from the two conferences. We con- 
cluded to ask the conferences to pay over the regular educational 
collection to the college, and that an effort be made to realize 
through this agency not less than $2,000 from each conference. 
Both conferences heartily endorsed the scheme. The amount of 
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ference has secured some $3,500. Detroit Conference I fear, has 
not done so well, but if it has raised half as much, we shall get 
$5,000 from both... . 

It is due the several teachers under the circumstances that 
have existed, that I bear testimony to their fidelity to the college 
and the earnestness of their work during the year. The reduction 
in their salaries has been a great hardship, and they have found 
it very difficult to meet their expenses, and some of them have 
been compelled to run in debt, yet loyally and with much college 
spirit they have done their work with no spirit of complaining... . 


It is Dr. Fiske himself who, a year and a half later, shows 
us the effect of the times on college enrollment and finances. 
These paragraphs were taken from his report to the Board 
of Trustees of December 8, 1896: 


The attendance of students has fallen off somewhat. A large 
number of last year’s students had used up their means, and were 
unable to earn much in the long vacation, so that they could not 
return. Some of them will be here later in the year. 

Yet it is gratifying to us that notwithstanding the hard times 
the Freshman class numbers nearly ninety students, among the 
largest Freshman classes we have had. This evidently grows out 
of the good opinion the people have of the Institution: The De- 
partments where the largest fees are charged have suffered the 
TRLOSUP ET's 

President Fiske later in the same report referred to “the 
exceeding stringency of the times” as a “special obstacle in 
. .. [the] way of two faculty members who attempted to 
raise money in the Michigan and Detroit conferences with 
which to meet expenses, pay debts, etc. .. .” 

The nature of the times also is illustrated in a report to 
Trustees submitted six months later—in June, 1896—by the 
Reverend Mr. Gardner, college vice-president and a man 
whose prime duty seemed to be raising money for the col- 
lege. The document especially shows the effect of the times 
upon his fund-raising efforts. Here is a portion of it: 

Nothing at length need be said in regard to the continued 
financial stringency. I simply give the consensus . . . all over the 
state when I say that not within the memory of this generation 
of business men has money been so hard to get nor the financial 
outlook so uncertain as during the past twelve months. This con- 
dition of affairs has rendered the task of the solicitor neither a 
pleasing nor a successful one. 


When men of reputed large wealth have been approached they 
have said our losses in shrinkage of values and in other ways 151 


have been so great and the future is so uncertain we do not dare 
to give at this time. Some have given a hundred and some ten 
when under other circumstances a thousand or a hundred would 
have been obtained as easily. 

Mr. Gardner told of raising about $5,000 and then said: 

The five per cent commission allowed would not cover the 
actual expense incurred had I been required to pay two cents 
per mile railroad fare and the usual hotel bills. . . . 

He also reported that the two Methodist conferences sub- 
scribed $4,653 in behalf of the college and that this amount 
came from the pockets of 91,501 Michigan Methodists! He 
went on to explain that he, personally, had taken “more than 
25 per cent of the whole amount thus far subscribed this 
year by the two conferences.” 

Here are his concluding sentences: 

My expenses for the year, not counting postage and printing, 
are $20.75. I do not ask and shall not take, though I suppose I 
am entitled to it, the commission of five percent on the $4,150 
raised at the Michigan conference session. The commission on the 
Museum fund subscriptions will, I presume, be paid from that 
fund. Hence, it will be seen that the total expense to the institu- 
tion is the $1,200 salary plus $20.75 for expenses. 

In conclusion I would say that I think as soon as the times im- 
prove financially money can be diverted toward the institution; 
but until that time comes I fear we will have to wait, certainly 
for the gift of any large sums. 

It was also in June, 1896, that President Fiske, in report- 
ing to the Board of Trustees, told of cutting expenses for 
advertising and of the fact that his observations had con- 
vinced him “that the class of people who most largely 
patronize the college have felt the pressure of the hard 
times more this year than in either of the preceding two 
years. ... But it is gratifying to us that the attendance of 
college students has not decreased. The aggregate attend- 
ance in the College of Liberal Arts is 250... .” 

A year later, in June, 1897, the finance committee of the 
Board of Trustees submitted a plan which, it hoped, would 
liquidate the indebtedness of the college. It is doubtful 
whether the plan was adopted, for it is known that the debt 
was not paid off until after Dr. Samuel Dickie became 
president. The plan called for the. college to issue about 
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of five per cent annually. The bonds would be paid off at 
the rate of $5,000 in five years, $15,000 in ten years, $30,000 
in fifteen years, and $50,000 in twenty years. The college 
would raise money with which to pay them off by a number 
of life insurance policies of the 20-year-endowment type. 

This plan was submitted to the Board about a month after 
Dr. Fiske, at a special Board meeting in May, 1897, ten- 
dered his resignation as Albion’s president. It is not known 
exactly when the resignation was to be effective, but it is 
known that Dr. Fiske’s successor, Dr. John P. Ashley, gave 
the report of the president to the Board of Trustees when 
the Board met December 15, 1898. 

Dr. Fiske submitted his resignation “to take effect at such 
time as you [the Board] may choose,” according to his vale- 
dictory report to the Board. This address bears the date 
May 4, 1897, or about seven months before Dr. Fiske’s 
seventy-first birthday. He was to be 72 December 24, 1897. 
A small portion of this report has been quoted in these 
pages previously, but all of it should be quoted at this point 
for it provides, in many ways, a summary of various events 
of the Fiske administration. The italics are Dr. Fiske’s. 


As following my illness three years ago, I had supposed that, 
from impaired health I should be led to tender my resignation of 
the presidency of this institution before the present time. I have 
had no thought of retaining this position beyond the period of 
physical capability to discharge the duties of the same. However 
trying the ordeal of necessary surrender of responsibilities to 
which one has become accustomed and on which he is in some 
sense dependent I could not experience greater reluctance in 
tendering my resignation than I felt in accepting the position 
at first. I was editor of the Michigan Christian Advocate, and 
pastor of one of the Detroit churches with a salary of $1000 
more a year than was to be paid me here, and I greatly en- 
joyed my work. Aside from my disinclination to sever my rela- 
tions with interests which were very congenial to my tastes, my 
reluctance was increased by the general conviction that the 
College would not and could not be made successful. I desire 
now to withdraw every obstacle, so far as I am able, that may 
be in the way of the freest action of the Board in administering 
the affairs of the College for its largest success. 

Therefore, I hereby tender my resignation of the Presidency 
of Albion College, the same to take effect at such time as you 
may choose. 153 
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With this term, should I stay to its close, I shall complete 
twenty years in the office I now hold. During all this time you 
have treated me with much courtesy and consideration, and only 
one incident has occurred which boded evil or was a prophecy of 
danger. 

You will not deem it out of place, I am sure, for me to call 
attention to two or three things in connection with my work. I 
have filled the twofold position of President of the College and 
Professor of a Department. In addition to the general and de- 
tailed duties of administration there has devolved on me the work 
of the Department of Philosophy. The meeting of students in the 
class and lecture room has been very agreeable to my tastes; I 
have tried to do this work, but I have no acts of supererogation 
to parade before you. You will pardon me for saying that I have 
conscientiously sought to do what I could in the midst of un- 
usual difficulties which stand in the way of large success of 
church colleges in this state. 

It cannot be out of place for me to refer to an impression that 
has gained currency that I am in feeble health and unable to do 
public work. For a year after my sickness at Bay View, I was 
not very strong, but I have not for a long time been in better 
health than during the last twelve months. During the last three 
weeks I have given five or six public addresses, two of them be- 
fore teachers’ Institutes, which were largely attended. I have 
also lectured before the christian students of the University of 
Michigan; have attended the sessions of the College Presidents 
Association of our Methodist Institutions of learning, and the 
annual gathering of the Educational Association of the ten North- 
ern Central States. In the organization of this Body, which com- 
prises the leading schools of these states, the University and 
Albion College were the only colleges in Michigan invited to 
participate. I am a Trustee of the Board of education of the 
Methodist church, having its headquarters in New York, which 
has general supervision as to grade of work, character of courses 
and location, of all our Colleges, Seminaries and Universities. I 
have been a regular participant in the proceedings of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association, of which I have been President 
and of which Professor Fall is President the present year, recog- 
nizing the services the College is rendering the public school 
work in this state. 

The funds of Albion College have not increased as rapidly as 
you have desired. You have had a financial agent the most of the 
time since I came here—-Rev. Thomas Lyon, Rev. W. H. Brock- 
way, Rev. James S. Smart and Rev. Washington Gardner. 

It is due me, and I think it is due you, that I make a statement 
of my relation to the financial movements of the institution. As to 
myself I would not think it becoming to speak of any specific 
acts performed did I not know that the belief exists, that I have 
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had no part in them, and this has been commented on to my 
prejudice. In 1877, when I was elected President, Rev. Thomas 
Lyon was Financial Agent. After a little he retired, and Rev. 
W. H. Brockway was appointed to the position. In 1883, if I have 
the correct date, Rev. James S. Smart was elected agent. In July 
1884, on reaching Bay View, I learned that there was a gentle- 
man on the grounds who had offered a farm, valued then at 
$50,000, to either the Missionary or church Extension Society on 
certain conditions, but that they had declined the property on 
the terms prescribed. I immediately sought an introduction, and 
the subject of donating the same to Albion College was soon 
opened. I laid the matter before Bishop Walden, who had 
come to Bay View for rest. A day’s fishing excursion was -ar- 
ranged for the Bishop and Mr. Bostwick, for the purpose of 
employing Episcopal influence to secure the farm for the College. 
The Bishop has told me that the whole day was devoted to the 
consideration of the matter. The project was finally consummated 
through the faithful efforts of Dr. Smart, the agent, Judge Moore, 
of Saginaw, I think, drawing the Deed. 

My first church pastorate was at Jackson. The most influential 
and wealthy of my members were Mr. S. O. Knapp and Mr. E. J. 
Connable. In 1886 or 1887, Mr. Knapp having died, I went 
one Saturday morning to Jackson to see Mrs. Knapp in regard to 
college endowments. I first called on Rev. Washington Gardner 
who was her pastor. He said to me that he had no knowledge of 
her plans for the disposition of her property. I next visited Mr. 
E. J. Connable, who was administrator of Mr. Knapp’s estate. 
He said she had not communicated anything to him as to her 
plans, and advised me to go and have a plain talk with her and 
report the result to him. I called on Mrs. Knapp, we talked the 
subject over at some length, and she then gave me the assurance 
that she would bequeath the bulk of her property to the college, 
giving out of the estate a specified sum to her sisters. For certain 
reasons she visited me here at Albion a few days thereafter, and 
the final arrangements for the endowment of the chair of Geology 
and Mineralogy in honor of her husband, as it appears on the 
Tablet in the chapel, was made in my house at the time of this 
visit. I wrote to Mr. Connable as to the outcome of these confer- 
ences, and he replied expressing much gratification that this 
result had been reached. 

My most intimate friend in Jackson was Mr. Connable. I ap- 
prehend that Dr. Graham during his pastorate there must have 
become aware of this friendship. (I hesitate to give the following 
information, and would not do so, did not the existing conditions 
seem to call for it.) After I accepted the Presidency of this 
institution, I had frequent conversations with Mr. Connable in 
regard to College endowments. Finally there came to me the 
intelligence that he had given $10,000 to the Church Extension 155 
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Society, and had spoken of making, sometime, a larger gift 
either to the Northwestern University or to some other church 
interest of the state. I was greatly surprised by this turn of affairs 
and immediately wrote him at length, going over the whole 
subject as it had been covered by our conversations and appealed 
to him to reconsider his plans and make Albion College his 
beneficiary. He subsequently told me the whole story of his loss 
of confidence in the college, for the time being, which led him, 
not to change his purpose to devote his property to some interest 
of the church, but to seek some other channel for his beneficence 
than this institution. I think I have no right to give names, but it 
all grew out of some unfortunate business transactions with a 
Trustee of the College, who he thought was closely identified 
with the movements of the institution. I know why Mr. Connable 
enjoined secrecy as to the $20,000 and $25,000 notes which he 
gave. I think the time has arrived when no harm can come from 
the Board being informed who the Benefactors of the college are, 
especially if the knowledge for the time being be kept in the 
Board itself. 

In September, 1889, at the conference in Bay City, Hon. H. M. 
Loud placed in my hands six notes of $5,000 each, bearing 5% 
interest per annum, for the endowment of the chair of History. 
I knew that he was to endow a chair from previous conversa- 
tions we had held. As to my relation to the subject I have nothing 
to say. As a member of this Board, he may deem it proper to 
make some statement in regard to it. But I may say that the 
College ought to be grateful to Mr. Loud for the aid he has ren- 
dered in meeting our current expenses, as he has paid into this 
fund since the above mentioned date, $1,500 a year, this being 
more than we are getting for this purpose from the work of all 
the agents for the last twenty years. 

After the death of James W. Sheldon, you appointed Pro- 
fessor Dickie and myself a committee to confer with Mrs. 
Sheldon for the purpose, if possible, of securing a donation in 
some form, to the institution. We called on Mrs. Sheldon and 
talked the subject over with her. (Professor Dickie is large and 
generous enough not to take offense at the following statement, 
which I would not make under other circumstances.) Allowing 
some weeks to transpire before visiting Mrs. Sheldon the second 
time, we started to call on her stopping on our way at the State 
Bank. Mr. Eugene P. Robertson, the administrator of Mr. Shel- 
don’s estate, invited us into the back room of the State Bank, 
and there advised that I go to see Mrs. Sheldon alone, which 
Professor himself, had previously advised me to do. I visited 
Mrs. Sheldon and she consented to incorporate in her will 
$50,000 for the endowment of two chairs, one a chair of Biology 
and the other a chair of Greek. She did this, though she preferred 
to leave the money for the erection of a building to bear Mr. 
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Sheldon’s name. But she was made to see that it was endowment 
that the college needed more than anything else. 

About three months ago, a will was drawn, bequeathing to the 
college a library of eighteen hundred volumes of the choicest 
literature not surpassed probably by any other private library in 
the state. I have made a thorough examination of this library, and 
speak of it from this examination. For years I have had this li- 
brary in mind, and some twelve years ago I commenced working 
to secure it for the college. I am not at liberty to give the name of 
the individual, as he enjoins secrecy. All that would be prudent 
for me to say is, that he is not a Methodist, and I owe much to 
his professional services. 

Possibly more could have been done, in efforts at least, to 
raise money if the President had not been kept in ignorance, very 
largely, of plans formed and worked for raising funds. You know 
what this means without any explanation from me. 

Albion College is greatly in need of more funds. It is certainly 
true that every effort should be put forth to get money, and no 
useless expenditures should be incurred. It has seemed almost 
impossible to procure large sums during the past four years. If it 
had not been so the distinguished ability of Mr. Gardner would 
have been productive of valuable financial results. And I remem- 
ber that a year or two ago it was said in the Board, by one of the 
members, that our expenses should be curtailed, and that it could 
be done, referring to the Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
as an illustration of economical management, stating that the 
President did the raising of the money. Facts show that the 
source of the information was unreliable. Delaware has always 
employed an agent, and during the whole time that Dr. Bashford 
has been President, Dr. Barker has been agent at a salary of 
$1,600. Dr. Bashford does no teaching, except the giving of some 
lectures on evidence of christianity, as they have a Professor of 
Philosophy, who is paid $1,600. In Albion College the President 
fills the chair of Philosophy. 

President Bashford receives a salary of $3,600. You pay the 
President of this College $2,200. 

The President of Delaware and the Professor of Philosophy 


together receive $5,200. 
Albion paysforthisswork an. Ge ® eekt. eal: 2,200 
less thant at\ Delaware by sane doen he. 3,000 


The President, Professor of Philosophy and agent receive at 
Delaware $6,800, and this while the greater part of their endow- 
ment is in the form of annuities, on some $230,000, of which they 
are paying from six per cent to eight per cent per annum. 

It was my purpose to call attention to my relations to the in- 
stitution at the annual meeting in June next in such a way as to 
allow perfect freedom on your part to make arrangements for the 157 


future. But the assumed urgency of the case as implied in this 
special session puts me in the position of a prisoner at the bar 
whose trial must not be delayed even for a few weeks. This to 
me you may well imagine, is an exceedingly bitter experience 
which I had not supposed I should be called upon to pass 
through; and it is my only justification for the preceding state- 
ments of a personal character. 

The time is near when you will be compelled to pay larger 
salaries, or else accept of the services of second rate teachers. 
There are thousands of men who can be procured for smaller 
compensation than you are paying, but I am sure you would not 
think it wise to depend on such talent or scholarship. 

I thank you for your uniform kindness during these twenty 
years. I could not have desired better support than I have re- 
ceived at your hands. I am glad that my life has been so closely 
united with church agencies, and that the kind Father has per- 
mitted me to have a place for labor in his vineyard. 


Yours Respectfully 
(Signed) L. R. Fiske 
Albion Mich 
May 4, 1897 


C. A. (Bert) Fiske, a son of Lewis Ransom Fiske, read 
this report in November, 1959, but said he was unable to 
explain its less obvious implications. He said he had never 
seen it before and had heard no discussion of it at about 
the time it was given. The younger Fiske was 29 or 30 
when his father retired from the Albion presidency. Hence, 
he was sufficiently mature at the time to have thought much 
concerning the report if he had been given the opportunity 
to do so. Although he was 91 when interviewed, Mr. Fiske 
seemed in excellent health. His appearance, manner, and 
ability to recall events of his father’s administration were 
those of a man who might have been 30 years younger. 

Mr. Fiske did say, however, that his father had intended 
to resign about the time he gave the report just quoted. 
Statements in the report itself at least imply that. He wrote, 
for example, that he intended in June, 1897, to report to the 
Board “in such a way as to allow perfect freedom on your 
[the Board’s] part to make arrangements for the future.” 
There is no denying that he was somewhat irked by “the 
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the report itself shows, it is doubtful that he needed to be 
irritated, for it is quite clear that the Board must have 
appreciated the work he had done for the college through- 
out his long tenure. He pointed out facts about the money- 
raising efforts of his administration which show that at the 
very least he was instrumental in raising $125,000 in cash 
and property. It is possible this is too conservative an esti- 
mate, but even so, it was a considerable sum for the 1880's 
and the depression-ridden decade of the 1890's. 

It is known also that Dr. Fiske attended several meetings 
which led to the formation of the accrediting body instru- 
mental in maintaining academic standards of many colleges 
and universities. That body is the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

His interest in purely academic matters also is illustrated 
in his acceptance of the Albion presidency at a reduction 
in salary. Another conclusion from this acceptance is that 
although many believed the college could not survive, Dr. 
Fiske felt a sufficiently strong missionary urge in behalf of 
higher education to relinquish an apparently secure and 
comfortable position for one which, at the time, seemed 
insecure, uncomfortable, and without a promising future. 

That the post was uncomfortable for Dr. Fiske some of 
the time is shown by the valedictory report itself. Although 
we cannot explain what he alluded to, we can point to his 
statement that an incident occurred which “boded evil” and 
that he believed some trustees thought his health was not 
sufficiently good to permit him to carry on his work—after 
twenty years of much success—with his accustomed in- 
tensity. These statements show his irritation, but if Dr. 
Fiske had not been irritated, he might never have written 
this report which seems an appropriate summary of much 
of the work of his long administration. 

When Lewis Ransom Fiske became the Albion president 
in 1877, the faculty consisted of seventeen members, but by 
the time he retired the faculty had thirty-four members, the 
catalog of 1896-1897 shows. Although listing the names and 
nature of the education of all thirty-four of these persons 
hardly seems advisable, it does seem proper to mention 159 
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several, Delos Fall has been mentioned a number of times, 
but other names must be added to the list for the latter 
period of the Fiske administration. 

W. H. Brockway professor of mathematics was Samuel 
Davis Barr who had studied at Williams College, receiving 
his A. B. degree there in 1853 and his A. M. there in 1856. 

Robert S. Avann was professor of Latin Language and 
Literature. He was a graduate of Harvard University. He 
was granted an A. B. degree there in 1877 and an A. M. 
degree in 1880. The next year Boston University awarded 
him the Ph. D. degree. 

Another Harvard graduate on the faculty who had a long 
tenure at Albion was Frederick Lutz, professor of modern 
languages. He received his bachelor’s from Harvard in 1878 
and a master’s from Baldwin University in 1879. The Albion 
career of Prof. Lutz will be treated at greater length later in 
this account. 

It was the catalog of 1892-1893 which first listed the 
name of a man who was to become a much-respected and 
much-revered professor. That man was the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Samuel Goodrich who had joined the faculty in 1892. 
The catalog in which his membership on the faculty was 
first recorded gave him the title of John Morrison Reid pro- 
fessor of Greek language and literature. Three years before 
this catalog entry appeared Prof. Goodrich received his 
A. B. degree from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. More concerning Prof. Goodrich also will be given 
later. 

A number of faculty members late in the Fiske adminis- 
tration were Albion graduates, some of whom were to be- 
come quite widely known in academic circles. They in- 
cluded Ellen Josephine Clark, 68, teacher of Latin; Smith 
Burnham, 92, teacher of history; Richard Clyde Ford, ’94, 
teacher of modern languages; Charles Sherman Jacobs, ’93, 
teacher of Greek; Clement Eugene Rood, 794, teacher of 
astronomy and physics; William Henry Simmons, ’93, assist- 
ant professor of chemistry, and Grace Cogshall Ford, ’94, 
teacher of English. 

Dr. Fiske’s best friend on the faculty perhaps was Prof. 
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Delos Fall. Here are a few of the words Prof. Fall wrote in 
the Washington Gardner Calhoun County history concern- 
ing the end of the Fiske administration: 


[Early in 1897 Dr. Fiske] rounded out twenty years of service 
. . . full of honors and having the respect and esteem of all citi- 
zens of Michigan. He gave notice of his retirement to private life 
and to the accomplishment of some literary tasks which he had 
long contemplated. Three notable books,—Today and Tomorow, 
Choosing a Life-work and Man-Building—were written and 
published and other work projected. . . . His contribution to the 
cause of education had been a large one and was duly appreciated 
by all his co-workers as well as by the state at large. 


The man chosen to succeed Dr. Fiske in the presidency 
was the Rev. Dr. John P. Ashley, but his administration was 
brief, lasting only the three years between 1898 and 1901. 
Prof. Fall indicates the exact dates were January 1, 1898, to 
February 1, 1901. 

Although Dr. Ashley was born April 14, 1862, at Stoke-on- 
Trent in England, he left England shortly after the death of 
his parents to come to the United States. He made his early 
American home in Brooklyn, New York, until 1884, accord- 
ing to Old Albion, 1861-1909, after which he went to Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, where he lived briefly before starting college 
work in 1885 at Ohio Wesleyan University. He was gradu- 
ated, it is reported, in 1890 from Ohio Wesleyan and 
entered Boston University the same year, later receiving an 
S. T. B. degree. 

After winning a fellowship in 1893, he studied abroad at 
the universities at Oxford, Berlin, Jena, and Leipzig. The 
next year he returned to Boston University to receive his 
Ph. D. degree. 

Before coming to Albion he was president for three years 
of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary in Lima, New York. In 
1901 when he left Albion he moved to California where he 
died several years later in Pacific Grove. 

The first report to the Board of Trustees made by Dr. 
Ashley after becoming president of Albion apparently was 
that given June 13, 1899. He reported a college enrollment 
of 225 for the academic year 1898-1899, and a preparatory 
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department enrollment for the same year of 118. He said 
students came from Kansas, New York, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ontario, 
England, and Persia as well as from Michigan. 

Similar information was given to the Board in Ashley’s 
report a year later, on June 12, 1900, but by the latter date 
enrollment had increased to a total of 475. This seems to 
have included not only the preparatory department but the 
college department as well. Adding the 225 of the college 
enrollment of the previous year to the 118 enrollment of the 
preparatory department for the same year yields a total of 
343 students. Thus, according to Dr. Ashley’s two reports, 
enrollment was increased by 132 in a single year. The 1900 
report shows that no unusual effort was made to obtain the 
increase. Here is a statement from the report: 

Considering our inability to advertise or to make official visits 
to many of the high schools of the state, this is a very satisfactory 
increase. | 

Unrelated to enrollment but mentioned in the same re- 
port was the “thank-offering gift” of two Detroiters which 
provided funds for the purchase of much of what is now 
Alumni Field. Dr. Ashley mentions that the two Detroiters 
were John Winter and Dr. Oliver Lau. He also mentions 
that “students have supplemented these gifts with sufficient 
to purchase the field and to do some leveling.” Alumni 
Field, before it was called by that name, was known as the 
Winter-Lau Athletic Field. 

Despite the comparative brevity of his administration, Dr. 
Ashley showed he was concerned with matters of perhaps 
more significance than enrollment and competitive sports. 
His report to the Board of Trustees for December 11, 1900, 
six months after he reported concerning the Winter-Lau 
gift, urged trustees to concern themselves with eliminating 
the ever-present debt which we have described previously 
at some length. Here is a portion of his December 11, 1900, 
message—his last—to the Board: 


The immediate attention of the Board of Trustees should be 
given to methods for the securing of funds to wipe out the debt 
and to increase the endowment of the institution. Little progress 
can be made until we have money to put into advertising, in the 
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visitation of schools, and in the offering of scholarships. I am 
persuaded that “the Kingdom cometh”, but not much of it by 
observation. Our Dr. Pierson or Rockefeller is not yet in sight, 
but in answer to the unnumbered prayers and devotion of the 
friends of the college, I am convinced that our financial bene- 
factor will yet appear. 
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Albion got its first gymnasium in 1892, but the building was severely 
damaged by fire in the early 1920's. A new roof, not so steeply pitched, 
was built onto the structure after the fire. After erection of Kresge gym- 
nasium, the building was used as an art studio until Stockwell Memorial 
Library was built, and today it is used for classes in home economics. 
The bell tower and dormer windows were destroyed in the fire. 


The Lottie L. Gassette Memorial Library was dedicated June 18, 1902. 
It is now Albion’s administration building. This photograph, apparently 
made shortly after the structure was put into use as a library, shows Miss 
Rose Ball, college librarian for many years, seated at left at the table 
in front of a number of industrious students. 


Thomas Henry Sinex (at 
left, first row), the last 
president of the last pred- 
ecessor of Albion College 
and the first president of 
the institution when it be- 
came a college, posed with 
his faculty for this photo- 
graph in the 1860’s. Pres- 
ident Sinex was the chief 
executive of the college 
from 1854 to 1864. Iden- 
tity of the six faculty mem- 
bers is uncertain. 


This was the Albion faculty of about 1909 or 1910. Members were, 
front row, left to right, E. R. Sleight, Frank Tracy Carlton, Frederick 
Coe Demorest, Charles E. Barr, Delos Fall, President Samuel Dickie, 
Mrs. Helen Knappen Scripps, Frederick Lutz, Frederic Samuel Good- 
rich, Charles H. Woolbert, and Clarence W. Greene; second row, Ezra 
Greer, William S. Columbus, Harlan J. Cozine, Mrs. Eleanor T. Avann, 
John Zedler, Frank W. Douglas, George L. Griswold, and Miss Sarah 
E. Woolsey; third row, Mrs. Grace Austin Armstrong, Mrs Nannie Lan- 
don Williams, Arthur E. Rae, Esther H. Auten, Charles A. Langworthy, 
and Miss Rose Ball. 


Co-eds at Albion no longer mark M ay Day with such affairs as this M ay- 
pole Dance. The photograph was made in 19138. 
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Dr. ASHLEY'S LAST REPORT to the Board of Trustees was, in 
a sense, a prediction of what was to occur during the next 
regime, that of Dr. Samuel Dickie, one of the most widely 
known of Albion College presidents. The debt was paid 
early in Dr. Dickie’s administration. 

Samuel Dickie was a poor boy whose early home was a 
one-room log house in Lansing. But he was not born there. 
That fact prevented his acquiring the kind of native origin 
Americans like to muse over concerning their presidential 
candidates. The origin of Samuel Dickie was humble, how- 
ever, and it gave him distinction when he rose to become 
acting president of Albion College in February, 1901, and 
president four months later. 

He came to Lansing, Michigan, with his parents, William 
and Jane Dickie, from Burford County, Ontario, in 1858, 
about seven years after his Burford County birth on June 6, 
1851. Both his parents were natives of Ayershire, Scotland. 

In March, 1869, Samuel Dickie began an association with 
the institution at Albion which continued except for an 
occasional interruption until his death November 4, 1925, at 
74. He was graduated from Albion College with a B.S. 
degree in 1872 in a class containing six members who chose 
him as their valedictorian. His direct connection with the 
college as a faculty member and as president covered more 
than thirty years. He taught astronomy and mathematics for 
about ten years and was president for 20 years. In addition 
to his association with the college as a faculty member and 
as its chief administrator, for years he was a member of the 
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Board of Trustees. In her sketch of Dr. Dickie published in 
the May, 1950, issue of Io Triumphe, Albion Alumni maga- 
zine, Ann Hollinshead reports that for “many years without 
compensation he served as its [the college’s] secretary and 
treasurer, was a member of its board of trustees and chair- 
man of its endowment committee with entire management 
of the Endowment Fund, then totaling $250,000.” 

That same sketch was reprinted by Mrs. Hollinshead in 
her book, Eminent and Interesting Albionians, and it is one 
of the important sources of our information concerning 
Samuel Dickie. Even the boy, Samuel Dickie, was deter- 
mined, purposeful. He found it necessary at an early age to 
go to work at physical labor to provide funds for the sup- 
port of his family. His poverty is evident from the fact that 
he recalled in later life that snow blew through the cracks 
in the log home of his youth during the winter. 

One of his early jobs was weeding some of the gardens 
of what was then Michigan Agricultural College to earn 
money for his mother “and save some to go to school on,” 
he said. He worked as a farm hand for $9 a month. He 
carried the water for a railroad section gang for $2.50 a 
week. He later taught school six miles from Lansing for $5 
a week. 

During all this he was trying to get an education. He 
attended the Lansing Academy and Lansing High School, 
the latter under a principal, Martin VanBuren Rork, who is 
credited with helping him to decide to attend Albion 
College. 

At college he showed much interest in mathematics and 
was known as a determined solver of difficult mathematical 
problems. It was known that he spent hours working 
through the intricacies of a mathematical problem to sur- 
vive the ordeal by providing the correct answer as others 
either provided no answer or an incorrect one. 

Only six months after graduation from Albion, Samuel 
Dickie and the daughter of one of Michigan Methodism’s 
most widely known clergymen were married. It was on 
December 22, 1872, that Mary Brockway, daughter of the 
Rev. William H. Brockway, and Samuel Dickie were 
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By this time his teaching career had begun. He was em- 
ployed in the Dansville Union School and later became 
superintendent of Hastings public schools. His public school 
teaching and administrative career continued for five years, 
at the end of which he was granted an M.S. degree from 
Albion College and became its astronomy and mathematics 
professor, both in the same year, 1877. That year ended a 
period during which Dickie not only acquired skill as a 
teacher but also skill and a reputation as an orator. The 
vigor of his delivery is legendary among all those still living 
who have heard him speak. The titles alone of some of those 
speeches which he gave in churches, schools, and public 
auditoriums are indicative of the purposefulness of the 
thinking of this man. Mrs. Hollinshead mentions two such 
titles: “The Power of Pluck” and “Grit and Greatness.” 
These are the speech titles of a “spellbinder.” 

Prof. Dickie tended to lean as time went on toward spe- 
cialization in his speech subject-matter. He became a sworn 
enemy of alcohol, its users, its sellers, and its manufacturers. 
He was frequently ready to take to the platform for a series 
of oral beltings in behalf of prohibition. This proclivity 
eventually called him to the attention of the Prohibition 
National Committee. It was in 1884 that he appeared at the 
national convention of the Prohibition party to be its chair- 
man. Two years later he ran for governor of Michigan on 
the Prohibition ticket but was defeated. 

His zeal in behalf of his cause, however, did not diminish. 
Indeed, it must have intensified, for in December, 1887, he 
resigned his position on the Albion faculty to take over the 
chairmanship of the Prohibition Party national committee. 
This was the point at which his public speaking began in 
earnest. All the speeches which preceded acceptance of this 
political post were merely preliminary to those which were 
to follow. 

Samuel Dickie began stumping the country through the 
wilderness territories and the populous states. This twelve- 
year committee chairmanship was spent in visiting every 
territory and every state and speaking in every city in the 
Nation of more than 10,000 population. He attained virtu- 
osity in facing crowds and especially the scoffers among the 
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wets. Sometimes these cranks sent him anonymous threats. 

Once, before he became the national chairman, one such 
threat asserted he would be shot if he dared appear on 
Albion’s Superior Street. The determined professor swung 
into his coat, jammed on his hat, and set out for the rendez- 
vous with his assassin. He marched to Superior Street, 
wheeled into the business district, strode up one side of the 
thoroughfare, crossed, and strode down the other side. Then 
he walked home. The threat had materialized into nothing. 
No gunmen appeared. No one shot him in the back. He saw 
only his familiar fellow townspeople. 

But Samuel Dickie was not destined for peace during the 
prohibition period of his life. He fought liquor almost con- 
stantly. Between 1890 and 1900, he was an editor, editing 
The Citizen, a periodical devoted to the fight against 
alcohol. It is reported that on December 31, 1899, he re- 
signed the Prohibition Party national committee chairman- 
ship to become the publisher, with John G. Wooley (some- 
times spelled “Wooly” ), of the Prohibition paper, The New 
Voice, which is said to have had a circulation of 60,000. 
Although it was published in Chicago, Dickie continued to 
live in Albion, spending some time each week in Chicago at 
his editing duties. His connection with The New Voice 
lasted two years after which he sold his interest in the paper 
to Mr. Wooley. 

He was honored in 1892 in that he attended the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a lay 
delegate. He was to be such a delegate on seven occasions. 
He was mayor of Albion from 1896 to 1897. In 1900, the 
college he had attended and at which he had taught 
awarded him an honorary degree, that of doctor of laws, 
when he was 49. 

He knew when he became president of Albion College 
the next year just what his duty was. He conceived that 
duty to be getting rid of the college debt. This debt of 
$92,000 was one he had known for a long time. As a member 
of a special financial committee of the Board of Trustees, he 
had urged years before he rose to the presidency that the 
college debt should be paid off as quickly as possible. He 
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as to how this could be done. He—and the members of his 
committee—urged the college to issue bonds which could 
be paid off in a relatively simple fashion, but when he be- 
came president to succeed John P. Ashley, the debt still 
existed; it was still eating away college cash in the form of 
interest. 

Mrs. Hollinshead says that Dr. Dickie felt so keenly the 
hunger of college creditors that he gave a mortgage on his 
own personal property “to save the school and pay the 
already reduced and pitifully small salaries of the faculty.” 
A fund-raising campaign was started and when it ended, 
the college possessed $100,000 it did not have before. 
The debt was paid. 

Paying off the debt was an occasion for joy, joy which 
spread to the students to such a degree that they began 
singing a song written for the occasion. “When Dickie 
Raised the Debt” was its title. 

The first man to become president of the college in the 
twentieth century was not content merely to pay off fester- 
ing debts. He was much too positive a personality for that. 
Even when a mathematics professor, he was the man pri- 
marily instrumental in raising the money with which the 
observatory was built. But that was years before. As presi- 
dent, he saw the erection of the Lottie L. Gassette Building 
which was first a library. He also saw the complete renova- 
tion of the old Central Building which was renamed Robin- 
son hall in honor of Dr. George O. Robinson of Detroit who 
provided $60,000 for that renovation. Dr. Dickie also saw 
completion during his tenure of the Epworth Physical 
Laboratory, and it was he who persuaded Mrs. Madelon 
Stockwell Turner of Kalamazoo to remember the college in 
her will. Mrs. Turner left most of her estate of more than 
$300,000 to Albion College. 

That Dr. Samuel Dickie was a vigorous man is beyond 
all doubt. Alumni and residents of Albion remember him 
almost in awe. He stood about five feet, ten inches tall, and 
as a mature man he was handsome, distinguished. His hair 
was white and his thick mustache was carefully and sharply 
trimmed. His carriage was erect and dignified, and when 
he walked onto a stage to speak, his audience waited for the 
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resonant. power of his voice to transfix them. But the speech 
moving out upon them on that voice was more than sound 
alone. The logic, and clarity it carried caused his audiences 
to marvel at the man’s mental vitality. 

Dr. Samuel Dickie was commanding and he could be 
stern, but he was far from humorless. The stories about him 
have become a part of the Albion College folklore, part of | 
its legends. Some of the events on which these legends are | 
based were not intended to be funny, perhaps, but we are 
sure that Dr. Dickie was able to admit they must have 
seemed entertaining to the participants and the viewers. 

It is reported that in the days when dancing on the Albion 
campus or by Albion students anywhere was forbidden, Dr. 
Dickie was adept at making certain the rule was obeyed and 
that violators of it were reprimanded. It was more signifi- 
cant, however, that it seemed almost impossible to keep 
dancing by Albion College students a secret from him. It 
was Dr. Dickie’s skill in learning details of rule violations 
that amazed students of the day. 

The story is told that at least a score of both men and 
women students slipped over to Marshall during World War 
I to attend a military ball. They thought they had kept the 
trip a secret, but promptly the next morning every one of 
the erring students was summoned to the college office to 
face the stern but quite merciful president of the college. 

On another such occasion, one of Dr. Dickie’s faculty 
members was waiting on the station platform as a train 
bearing Albion students back to town from a dance 
slammed to a halt. 

Another story illustrates Dr. Dickie’s antipathy for to- 
bacco as well as alcohol. He once maintained an office on 
the second floor of a building at Cass and Superior Streets. 
Every morning he was in the habit of sauntering across 
Superior to the drug store on the southwest corner to buy 
his morning paper. 

A young man Dr. Dickie had known from the young 
man’s boyhood would appear about this time. He was Mark 
Fall, son of Prof. Delos Fall. At that time Mark was an im- 
portant news staff member of the Albion Evening Recorder. 
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up his mail at the postoffice. Dr. Dickie and Mr. Fall would 
meet on the sidewalk in front of the drug store, and Mr. 
Fall would be puffing on a cigar. 

“Good morning, Mark,” Dr. Dickie would say. 

“Good morning, Dr. Dickie,” Mr. Fall would say. 

And this interchange was a signal. It would start Dr. 
Dickie’s hand moving to the cigar. The hand would grasp 
the cigar, lift it deftly from Mark Fall’s mouth, and drop it 
to the sidewalk where it would be ground under the presi- 
dential heel to the consistency of coarse bran. 

Then Dr. Dickie would reach into his pocket, pull out’a 
dime, and hand the dime to Mr. Fall. Mr. Fall would take 
the dime, thrust it into his pocket, stride into the drug store, 
buy four two-for-a-nickel stogies with the Dickie dime, 
stride out, and head for his office. 

“Dr. Dickie may not have realized it, but he kept me in 
cigars for quite a while,” Mr. Fall used to say in speaking 
of these daily meetings. 

A woman who attended college during the Dickie era 
used to give this quotation from a Dickie speech to stu- 
dents: 

“Men who expect to rate with women should not expecto- 
rate on the floor.” 

It would be possible to give many additional Dickie-isms. 
Those already given probably do not do justice to the man 
since much more of his time was spent doing the really 
serious work of the college than was consumed in policing 
the actions of students and alumni. 

Quite unrelated to the serious work of the college, al- 
though the college indirectly must have attained prestige 
because of them, were the widely publicized debates on 
prohibition in which Dr. Dickie engaged in 1909. 

The idea for the debates became known when the mayor 
of Milwaukee challenged any adversary likely to prove 
capable to a public debate on this question: “Resolved, that 
prohibition as applied to the manufacture, sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors, is right.” 

The challenge was issued by Milwaukee Mayor David S. 
Rose, reputedly an excellent speaker. Mr. Rose proposed to 
support the negative position since it was generally known 
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that he believed the manufacture and sale of liquor should 
be licensed by the government. 

Dr. Dickie accepted the challenge. Three debates were 
scheduled. The first was to be held the evening of March 26, 
1909, in the Hippodrome in Milwaukee. Although the Hip- 
podrome could hold 4,000 persons, it was jammed. It is re- 
ported that several times 4,000 persons wanted to get in but 
could not. 

The adversaries met and both spoke exhaustively and 
ably, but when the applause and shouting died down, it 
was clear that the victor was Dr. Samuel Dickie. The debate 
was reported copiously by the Milwaukee and Chicago 
press. Accounts even found their way into many other 
papers of the nation. Almost all commentators agreed that 
Dr. Dickie had won. 

Slightly more than a month later, on April 30, the speakers 
met to debate the question a second time. This time the 
bout was staged in Chicago. The result was the same. Dr. 
Dickie won. The defeat of the mayor of Milwaukee must 
have been decisive, for he declined to meet the zeal of the 
Albion “dry” for the third of the three scheduled platform 
battles. 

Many of Dr. Dickie’s platform fights were finished eleven 
years later when, about a year before his retirement, the 
Michigan Christian Advocate for August 4, 1920, printed a 
brief account of some aspects of the Dickie association with 
Albion. The account was written by Dr. Dickie himself. He 
reports in it that he came to Albion as a student in April, 
1869, when Dr. Jocelyn was president. The account con- 
tinues: 


There were three buildings, “South,” “Central,” and “North.” 
The first was unfinished and stood so for several years. The sec- 
ond was a dormitory for women. 

All college work was confined to the first and second floors of 
the North building, literary societies occupying the third floor. . . . 

The College was then eight years old and I was seventeen . . . 

If figures do not lie I have been connected with the institution 
as student, professor, trustee, secretary, endowment treasurer and 
president for a period that totals 125 years. Certainly about time 
for relief. I ought to know and highly regard Albion College. 

Both my wife and myself are graduates, my four children are 
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also graduates and a troop belonging to the third generation are 
headed in this direction... . 

The one sentiment that more than any other permeates the 
atmosphere at Albion is “service.” May it long continue so to 
be.... 

The four Dickie children mentioned here as Albion grad- 
uates were Clarissa, Class of 1894, who became Clarissa 
Dickie Stewart; Ada, 98, who became Ada Dickie Ham- 
blen; the late Mary Dickie Gillett, 04, and the late Brock- 
way Dickie, ’13. 

“The troop belonging to the third generation” included 
Josephine E. Dickie, 37, and Samuel Dickie II, ’40, the 
daughter and son of Mr. and Mrs. Brockway Dickie. 

Several of the four Dickie children have reported their 
father was a jolly, entertaining parent who taught them to 
be interested in astronomy, one of the sciences he himself 
found most interesting. They used to view the stars from 
the yard of their home. 

Those same children also have told how their father once 
was tempted to leave the town in which he had received 
much of his education to become manager of operations in 
Australia of the Standard Oil Company. Mrs. Hollinshead 
states that at the time the offer came Dr. Dickie was earning 
$3,500 a year. The oil company offer would have paid 
$10,000 a year, but he declined it because he believed he 
was intended to be an educator and a college administrator. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickie did travel to foreign lands, and those 
travels turned out to be adventurous. He was an American 
delegate in 1914 to the Hague Peace Conference. After the 
conference he and Mrs. Dickie went to Germany—but here 
is how Mrs. Hollinshead tells the story: 


In 1914 he was sent as a delegate from the United States to 
the Hague Peace Conference, and when it was over he and his 
wife traveled in Germany. But they had a difficult time getting 
out of that country. Dr. Dickie had been inquiring at the cable 
office in Berlin for messages from America. He was expecting 
word of the arrival of a grandchild, but the German govern- 
ment, immediately suspicious, arrested him. Only after a well- 
known Englishman, a friend of Dr. Dickie’s, identified him were 
the Dickies allowed to go on their way. | 


The Dickies did go on their way, and returned home to 
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Albion where Dr. Dickie faced operating a college during 
World War I. That conflict was almost over when, as the 
summer of 1918 was about to end, an accident occurred 
which caused the educator great suffering. While retrieving 
a portion of a newspaper at Superior and Cass Streets for a 
soldier aboard an interurban car, Dr. Dickie was knocked 
to the pavement as the car swung around the turn. He 
suffered a concussion which sent him to the hospital where 
he did not recover consciousness for 72 hours. 

Although he was urged as he was recovering to take a 
six-month leave, Dr. Dickie, at 67, recovered sufficiently to 
return to his work at the college within three months. It 
was three years later that he resigned to adhere to “the rule 
which he, himself,” Mrs. Hollinshead reports, “was responsi- 
ble for, namely that every executive and teacher automati- 
cally resign at the age of 70.” 

About the time he retired he wrote an article for the Al- 
bion Evening Recorder in which he described what he be- 
lieved the college would be like in 20 years. The article ap- 
peared October 31, 1921. Many of the predictions have 
become reality. Among those predictions were these: that 
by June, 1941, college endowment would total more than 
$2 million and that college income would total $250,000; 
that the faculty would total 75 persons; that enrollment 
would be about 750; that new college buildings would in- 
clude a “women’s building,” a new gymnasium, and a new 
heating plant; that the college would have a “college com- 
mons, dining hall, or student union, and that faculty sal- 
aries would be doubled. 

He also predicted that “scholarship and character, always 
here most highly esteemed, [will be] more and more the 
Albion ideal as the decades pass.” 

Slightly more than four years after his retirement in June, 
1921, Dr. Dickie died at his home after what was referred 
to at the time as “heart failure.” Death occurred November 
4, 1925. An Albion College Bulletin for December 21, 1925, | 
recognized the occurrence in this manner: 


...Dr. Dickie was offered the presidency of Albion college 
following the resignation of President Lewis Ransom Fiske in 
174 1898, but he refused it. In 1901, however, he accepted another 
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call and for the next 20 years he remained head of the school 
during its greatest advances. The attendance was doubled and 
the endowment fund was increased to half a million dollars. The 
observatory and library [Gassette Building] were built, and the 
old Robinson hall remodeled during his administration. 

Following the rule which he inaugurated, Dr. Dickie retired 
from active service at the age of 70, Dr. John Wesley Laird 
succeeding him in 1921. 


Although this account has reached 1924 in the story of 
Dr. Dickie’s life, it must return to 1901 if it is to show how 
that life affected the college. It was in June, 1901, that Dr. 
Dickie’s title was changed from acting president to presi- 
dent, and it was on June 11, 1901, that he reported to the 
Board of Trustees his attitude toward the college debt 
which has been mentioned as totaling about $92,000 in 1901. 
This was the first of a series of reports he made as president 
which concern the debt. This is how he dealt with the mat- 
ter in his report of June 11, 1901: 


Our indebtedness has grown through two quite distinct 
phases: at first we were hopeful and encouraged by sanguine 
reports and rose-colored promises of large things likely to mature 
in the near future. With the hopefulness engendered by such 
prospects pressing demands induced the Board to run very 
largely into debt. 

The second phase of our indebtedness may be said to have 
covered the last seven or eight years. The Board faced the situa- 
tion, cut down salaries and retrenched expenses at various points 
and provided for sundry efforts in the direction of increasing our 
income. In spite, however, of all these efforts at retrenchment 
upon the one hand and in behalf of increased revenues on the 
other, the debt has steadily increased until today it is at the larg- 
est figure known in our history. It seems to me that herculean ef- 
forts must be made and the enthusiasm of our people aroused for 
an extinguishment of this indebtedness or our case will ere long 
reach an alarming situation, if indeed we be not already in such 
a State... 


A year passed. Dr. Dickie included this statement in his 
report to the Board of Trustees for June 17, 1902: 


The one overshadowing thing that impresses us all and that 
needs serious and immediate treatment is our indebtedness, and 
I trust that before this session of the Board shall close we may 
begin to see light in the direction of its extinguishment. If we 
can secure in one pledge a contribution of Fifteen or twenty 175 
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Thousand. Dollars toward the payment of the debt conditioned 
upon providing for the whole amount during the present calen- 
dar year, I have reason to believe that it will be possible to secure 
such additional subscriptions as may be needed to cover the 
total amount. This subject is unquestionably the one that ought to 
receive our most earnest and persistent attention. 


Dr. Dickie hoped that before December 31, 1901, the col- 
lege would have money in the bank with which to satisfy 
creditors, but it was not until December 31, 1902, that the 
money was actually raised. An appeal to Michigan Method- 
ists written by Dr. Dickie and printed in the December 11, 
1902, issue of the Michigan Christian Advocate, shows that 
all but $12,000 of the $92,000 was in the hands of the college 
when the publication went to press. Here are pertinent por- 
tions of his Advocate appeal, headed “To Each Reader.” 


[The college] is not bankrupt. It is worth more today than 
ever before. It has a well invested endowment of $225,000. Its 
grounds, buildings and appliances are worth $200,000. The ex- 
cess of assets over liabilities is larger at this hour than during 
any past period of its history. 

We are, however, seriously handicapped by a debt of $92,000, 
which has been accumulating for more than thirty years. We 
are paying out every year nearly $5,000 for interest. We ought 
to be relieved of this burden, and with your assistance deliver- 
ance is at hand.... 

We are almost in sight of victory and with a prompt and gen- 
eral rally, we shall win. 

Governor [Aaron T.] Bliss has made a pledge of $20,000 on 
condition that the whole amount be raised prior to Jan. 1, 1903. 
Eighty thousand dollars are now available to apply to the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt, provided we can raise $12,000 more 
during the remaining days of December. . . . 

This paper will go into 18,000 homes. It will be read by more 
than 50,000 persons who are interested in the welfare of our 
church. 

That this letter will not come under the eye of 1,000 persons 
who would rather give $25 than see the present effort fail is 
simply unthinkable. ... 

I entreat you to sit down at once and write me a letter and 
say that we can count on you for $25 if we reach the total sum 
needed. To make the pledge will cost you a two-cent stamp and 
a moment's time, and nothing more unless your pledge helps to 
hold those already in hand. 

We cannot see you personally, the time is short, the case is 
urgent; will you help? We must receive the full amount in 
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pledges before January, or give up the task and surrender the 
pledges now in hand.... 


The campaign was successful. Its success was reported in 
the Albion Evening Recorder two days after it officially 
ended. This was in the paper's issue for January 2, 1903. 
The first four paragraphs of the article describe the results 
of the campaign, but the rest seems to be an interpretation 
of it. Starting with the fifth paragraph, the account reads: 

... The campaign for the raising of this sum of $92,000 with 
which to cancel the indebtedness of the college has been a very 
lively and arduous one. The burden of bringing the effort to.a 
successful issue has fallen largely on the shoulders of President 
Dickie, though a large amount of credit is also due to Dr. 
William Dawe, of Detroit, field secretary of the college. 

The plans for wiping out the debt were first laid out at the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees last June. Governor Bliss, 
who is a member of the board, started the ball rolling by making 
a pledge of $20,000, to be paid on condition that the full amount 
was secured by Jan. 1, 1903. This gift was made at the meeting 
of the board, but all the members of the board were pledged to 
keep the matter a secret until after the Republican state con- 
vention, which was held the latter part of June. About July 1 
President Dickie made the announcement of the pledge and be- 
gan the work of raising the balance. It was not, however, until 
about Oct. 1, that he began putting forth his most strenuous ef- 
forts, and for the last three months, as Dr. Dickie himself says, 
he has been working hard for about 24 hours a day. He has tra- 
veled about lower Michigan from one end to the other and has 
visited scores of the wealthy friends of the college in nearly 
every city of importance. ... 

The cancellation of the big debt undoubtedly marks a great 
epoch in the history of Albion College. Its prospects for success 
and prosperity were never brighter than now, whereas, only six 
months ago the entire burdensome weight of $92,000 indebted- 
ness hung about its neck. The sum of $5,000 in interest money 
has been taken every year from the proceeds of the endowment 
fund and practically dropped into a bottomless pit. This burden 
will now be removed, leaving that much more for the improve- 
ment of the school. The fact that the college is out of debt will 
also undoubtedly make its many friends feel like donating more 
liberally in the future and the large amount of advertising 
which it has received of late should make possible a substantial 
increase in the number of students by the opening of another 
year, at least. 

In 1872 the college debt stood at about $16,000. During the 
past 30 years it has been gradually increasing, until it has 177 


reached the present large figure, but the amount of interest that 
has been paid in that length of time is about equal to the present 
principal, so the institution has held its own very well in that 
particular. In other ways it has gone rapidly ahead. The endow- 
ment fund has increased until it now stands at $255,000, all well 
invested. During the same period the college has added build- 
ings and equipment, which nearly equal in value the present 
face of the debt, but of these additions only $10,000 is a part of 
the debt, the expense of the larger part of them having been met 
by donors who made subscriptions for some particular purpose. 
The debt has been the only drawback, and its removal makes a 
bright future loom up for Albion College. 


The raising of funds with which to eliminate the debt 
prompted much rejoicing on the college campus and in the 
city of Albion. Friday, January 16, 1903, was designated as 
“Jubilee Day.” The college chapel service on that day was 
the occasion for six speeches by presidents of neighboring 
colleges, important politicians, and even an editor, but this 
was not the main attraction of the day. The jubilee banquet 
in the evening was attended by between 375 and 425 per- 
sons. (The Recorder for the day before, January 15, 1903, 
reported that 375 of the 425 tickets prepared for the event 
were sold.) What were called “brief speeches” were given 
by no less than six dignitaries. These were Gov. Aaron T. 
Bliss of Saginaw and a member of the Board of Trustees; 
President Willard G. Sperry of Olivet; President Lewis 
Henry Jones of Ypsilanti; President A. Gaylord Slocum of 
Kalamazoo; Dr. William Dawe of Detroit, and the Rev. J. E. 
Jacklin of Detroit, assistant editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate. Letters of congratulations also were read. They 
came from U. S. Senator Russell A. Alger, U. S. Representa- 
tive Washington Gardner, President Dwight Waldo of 
Northern State Normal College, an Albion graduate; Presi- 
dent August F. Bruske of Alma; W. H. Brace, Detroit; Mrs. 
Clinton B. Fiske, New York; Horace Hitchcock, Detroit; 
Judge Clement Smith, Hastings, and a number of others. 

The banquet was served at the Albion Methodist Church 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. The menu consisted of con- 
somme and wafers, roast turkey, cranberry jelly, dressing, 
mashed potatoes, escalloped oysters, pickles, hot rolls, fruit 

178 salad, brown sandwiches, ice cream, cake, coffee. 
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The spirit of thanksgiving evident at this banquet is ex- 
pressed in the report which Dr. Dickie gave six months 
later, on June 16, 1903, to the Board of Trustees. The com- 
pleteness of the report, the light it throws on hitherto un- 
mentioned aspects of the campaign, and the detail with 
which it presents those aspects cause it to be an important 
college document. These are the most significant portions 
of it: 


That ample provision has been made for the extinguishment 


of the burdensome debt which for a full generation has hung 
over the institution is occasion for profound gratitude and gen- 


eral thanksgiving. As you are aware, a somewhat strenuous effort 
was put forth chiefly during the months of September, October, 
November and December of last year to secure subscriptions 
sufficient to wipe out the indebtedness, all subscriptions being 
taken subject to the condition that a sufficient sum be secured on 
or before December 31, 1902. 

I desire to bear testimony to the very great helpfulness of Dr. 
[ William] Dawe and to the uniform courtesy and encouragement 
met with in all my intercourse both with ministers and laymen 
throughout the state. Contrary to the usual experiences of men 
who throw themselves energetically into an effort of this sort, I am 
glad to testify as I have several times testified in public, to the 
fact that the four months’ campaign ending with the close of the 
year left me with a better impression of my fellow Methodists 
and my fellow men generally than I had when the effort began. 

By nine ovclock on the night of December 31, 1902, we had 
secured in cash, notes and reliable subscriptions, a sufficient sum 
when added to other assets already in our hands to yield a total 
amount available to apply upon the debt aggregating a trifle over 
$103,000. Of this amount we have already collected in cash over 
$20,000 and have secured in interest bearing notes nearly 
$30,000. A very considerable part of our subscriptions name 
July Ist, September Ist and January Ist, of next year as the date 
of payment. It is my purpose to follow up the collection of these 
subscriptions so as to make the inevitable shrinkage as small as 
possible. 

As most of you are aware, the debt is represented by out- 
standing coupon notes, each of which runs for five years from its 
date. The first of these notes was issued on May 4, 1898, and 
consequently matured on May 4, 1903. The last of the series was 
issued May 30, 1902, and therefore will not mature until May 30, 
1907, although it is wholly probable that we shall be able to per- 
suade holders of our paper to take their money even before the 
paper is due. We have already paid a total of $14,500, although a 
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considerable portion of the notes paid were not yet due. I have 
a list of those who hold our obligations and as fast as the money 
is collected, will endeavor to find those who will accept their 
money and surrender the notes. 

In connection with this subject, there are two items upon 
which I desire to have the Board pass. As we neared the latter 
part of December and were still a number of thousand dollars 
short, I felt the necessity of working every means at command 
and wrote Mr. Washington Gardner at Washington, urging him 
to devote a little time to helping secure the needed pledges. I 
assumed the responsibility of saying to Mr. Gardner that if he 
would put himself vigorously into the effort for a few days, we 
would allow him ten per cent of the amount he was able to 
secure. Mr. Gardner turned in excellent subscriptions to the 
amount of $4,000, which according to my pledge would entitle 
him to a commission of $400. He very generously subscribed 
$300 upon the fund and I paid him $100 in cash. I desire your 
approval of the item of $400 which should appear on the dis- 
bursement side of the account as the $300 appears as cash 
collected. 

During the last four months of the year, I spent as much 
time as possible traveling about the state and my own ex- 
pense bill for September, October, November and December 
amounts to $118.15 which I desire to have audited. 

In the absence of any specific instructions from the Board, I 
have followed the course of depositing the money collected on 
the debt fund in several banks where we would be allowed at 
least three per cent if permitted to remain for three months and 
have passed it over from time to time to the treasurer of this 
Board only as fast as needed. By this means, we have earned 
up to date about $100. If you desire any other method of han- 
dling this fund, it is of course subject to your order. 


Obtaining the money with which to pay the debt im- 
proved the college's financial position considerably. This is 
shown in the book the college issued in 1912, Albion Col- 
lege, Semi-Centennial Celebration, 1861-1911. In a few sen- 
tences, it summarizes financial progress from 1862 to 1912 
as follows: 


From 1862 until 1872 the net valuation of the College, ... 
slightly increased. During the next five years, under the efforts of 
David Preston, of Detroit, $110,000 were added to the endow- 
ment. From 1877 until 1892, while there were substantial addi- 
tions to buildings and equipment, they were more than over- 
come by the increased indebtedness of the College. The indebted- 
ness continued to increase until 1902, but during the ten years 
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between 1892 and 1902, the increase of the endowment fund 
and the addition of the Chemical Laboratory more than counter- 
balanced the increase of indebtedness, so that in 1902 the net 
value of the College property, including endowment and deduct- 
ing debts, was greater than at any previous period of its history. 
From 1902 to 1912 the net assets of the institution have some- 
what more than doubled. 


While efforts were being made in the early 1900's to raise 
debt-paying funds, other events were taking place on the 
Albion campus which seem somewhat unrelated to these ef- 


forts since they meant spending money rather than acquir- 


ing or saving it. The college accepted the money spent with 
the understanding that it would be used for a specific pur- 
pose, the construction of the seventh college building. 

The seventh structure was the Lottie L. Gassette Memo- 
rial Library which today contains, not the library, but the 
administrative offices of the institution. Funds for it were 
given by Mrs. Charlotte T. Gassette of Albion. The building 
was named for her daughter who had died by the time the 
funds were donated. The college catalog for 1900-1901 
shows that it was the intention of the institution to start 
work on the new structure before June 1, 1901. The next 
catalog, that for 1901-1902, indicates the expectation that 
the Gassette library would be dedicated June 18, 1902. In his 
report to the Board of Trustees for June 11, 1901, Dr. Dickie 
stated that the contract for building the Gassette structure 
was granted to William Loder of Albion who had agreed to 
do the work for $9,900. The building eventually cost the 
college $12,350.44, Dr. Dickie explained in his report for 
June 16, 1903. He said that of the total, Mrs. Gassette pro- 
vided $10,000 and the Smart and Knapp Alcove Funds pro- 
vided $2,350.44. Dr. Dickie said the building alone cost the 
college $10,077.80 and that the rest of its total cost included 
“furnishings, grading, seeding, sodding.” The architect was 
W. D. Butterfield. 

About four years after the dedication of the Gassette 
Building, the college announced through the catalog of 
1905-1906 intention to rebuild the first college structure, 
the Central Building, and to add to it a three-story, 45 by 
60-foot addition. This was in 1906. The renovation would so 
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completely refurbish the structure that it could be regarded 
as a new building, the college expected. The new addition 
would contain biology laboratories, biology lecture room, 
work rooms, and store rooms. It would be named Robinson 
Hall in honor of George O. Robinson, LL. D., of Detroit, 
“who contributed the funds for the improvement of the 
building,” the catalog states. A statement in the succeeding 
catalog indicates the work was completed before the book 
was printed in 1907. The entire interior of the old Central 
Building was rebuilt and the addition attached to the east 
side of it. It is not known what the renovation and addition 
cost the institution. 

The first hints of plans for a complete physics laboratory 
were announced in a college catalog seven years later. The 
catalog for 1913-1914 reports that the Epworth Leagues of 
the state were busy raising money to pay for building the 
laboratory. The amount needed was placed at $40,000. 

The same book shows that the physics department had 
all but outgrown its quarters in the McMillan Chemical 
Laboratory where it occupied the third floor. To utilize 
completely the comparatively small space allotted to it, the 
physics department was forced to divide instruction into 
small classes, the catalog states. The proposed building, at 
this printing, was to be three stories high, 75 feet long and 
50 feet wide. By the time the structure was completed dur- 
ing the academic year 1915-1916, however, the length was 
increased to 80 feet. Other dimensions remained as pro- 
posed. The 1913-1914 catalog explained that the new build- 
ing would “contain laboratory rooms and modern equip- 
ment for Mechanics, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism and 
Electricity, in addition to suitable lecture and recitation 
rooms. An excellent beginning has already been made to- 
ward the accumulation of the fund.” 

By the time the 1914-1915 catalog was issued, other de- 
tails could be printed concerning the contents of the build- 
ing. These would include, the book revealed, a lecture room, 
apparatus room, “director's office,” departmental library, 
household physical science laboratory, heat laboratory, elec- 
trical laboratory, mechanical laboratory, molding room, bat- 

182 tery room, dynamo room, physical shop, drafting room, lab- 
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oratory for sound, laboratory for light, and recitation room. 
The building was expected to be as nearly fireproof as 
building methods of the period would permit. 

This catalog also indicated that the Epworth organization 
had obtained $23,000 of the necessary $40,000 in cash and 
pledges. It expressed the hope that by June 17, 1915, the 
rest of the money would be obtained. 

It was the next catalog, that for 1915-1916, which re- 
vealed that this fund-raising campaign was launched in 
August, 1912, and was completed successfully as planned 


by June, 1915. The catalog states “the liberal co-operation’ 


of former students, members of Epworth Leagues, and other 
friends of the College made possible the successful culmina- 
tion of the campaign... .” 

Most of the credit for the success of the campaign must 
go to Dr. Clarence Wilson Greene, professor of physics at 
Albion for the 16 years between 1904 and 1920. Prof. Greene 
visited virtually all the Methodist churches of the state in 
his efforts to persuade Epworth Leagues to donate funds. 
Some help in these visits was given by Dr. Frederic C. 
Demorest, then professor of Latin. Dr. Greene in 1960 was 
a resident of Wayne, Michigan, after a long career in higher 
education. He has been the president of three colleges, 
Hedding College, Abington, Illinois; Albany College, Al- 
bany, and later, Portland, Oregon, and Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. During World War II, he designed the in- 
struments used for the nuclear physics work of the Manhat- 
tan Project. 

The 1915-1916 catalog provides additional details as to 
the kind of construction. Walls are of “Bedford cut sand- 
stone, pressed vitrified red brick, roof of Spanish tile.” Even 
partitions were made of fireproof material. Floors were 
made of steel covered with concrete and supported by heavy 
beams and columns of steel. Maple flooring was laid on top 
of the concrete. The lecture room was equipped with “a 
large Spencer Lens Company Delineascope (the gift to the 
Department of Physics from two graduates of the College, 
Messrs. Harvey N. Ott [’89] and Louis M. Potter [’95]... .” 
Dr. Ott, now a member of the Board of Trustees, has been 
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His gift of equipment for the physics building, the eighth 
instructional edifice to be completed on the campus, was 
merely one of those gifts. 

As these buildings were being constructed, enrollment 
was expanding. Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske in his presidential 
report to the Board of Trustees for June 22, 1897, gave the 
liberal arts college enrollment of the institution for the ac- 
ademic year 1896-1897 as 228. He said it had been as high 
as 251 (the previous year ) before the effect of poor business 
conditions, nation-wide, began to be reflected in college en- 
rollment. Enrollment had not improved by the time the first 
Dickie catalog was issued in 1902. Listed as the 1901-1902 
catalog, this book reported that the 217 liberal arts college 
students included 28 post-graduate students, 28 seniors, 29 
juniors, 50 sophomores, and 82 freshmen. 

The figure 217 was not the entire enrollment of the insti- 
tution. Total enrollment was 425, but it must be borne in 
mind that the institution was more than a college. It still 
had 91 “sub-collegiate” or college preparatory students. The 
total of 425 also was reached by including 164 music stu- 
dents not included in the liberal arts college as they would 
be today, about 45 “school of painting” students and 127 
“school of business” students. Many of these would be in- 
cluded in any liberal arts figure which could be quoted to- 
day, but some were not regarded as liberal arts students in 
1902. 

The last catalog issued under Dr. Dickie’s presidency, 
that for 1920-1921, showed college of liberal arts enrollment 
had increased to 487 in 19 years, a figure more than double 
the 217 of 1902. The 487 shown in the 1920-1921 catalog 
also showed the total included one graduate student, 53 
seniors, 82 juniors, 128 sophomores, and 223 freshmen. That 
total did not include music and “unclassified” students 
which brought enrollment for the entire institution up to 
530. This figure could be called comparable to any which 
would be given today since, while it included music stu- 
dents, did not include preparatory or business school stu- 
dents. 

As could be expected, an increase in the size of the fac- 
ulty during the Dickie administration accompanied the in- 
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crease in enrollment. The 1901-1902 catalog lists the names 
of 26 faculty members while that of 1920-1921 lists 33 pro- 
fessor’s names. 

Among the 26 names on the faculty list in the 1901-1902 
catalog are a number who are widely known to many AI- 
bion alumni. These would include names of such men as 
Delos Fall, Sc. D., who by 1902 was the college’s senior pro- 
fessor and David Preston professor of chemistry; Frederick 
Lutz, A. M., professor of Romance languages and literature; 
Frederick Samuel Goodrich, A. M., professor of Greek lan- 


guage and literature and acting professor of English litera- 


ture, and Rose Ball who in 1902 was listed as assistant librar- 
ian. 

With the possible exception of Prof. Fall, the most widely 
known faculty member of this period probably was Prof. 
Frederic Samuel Goodrich who was an active member of 
the Albion College faculty for 43 years, but was associ- 
ated with the institution even after his retirement. He re- 
tired June 4, 1935. The first college catalog to list him as a 
faculty member was that for 1892-1893 in which he was de- 
scribed as John Morrison Reid professor of Greek language 
and literature during one of the later years of the adminis- 
tration of President Lewis Ransom Fiske. By the time the 
catalog of 1903-1904 was issued, Dr. Goodrich bore the title 
professor of the English Bible and acting professor of Greek 
language and literature. He retained the professorship of 
the English Bible until his retirement whereupon he became 
the college chaplain. 

Before these changes in title occurred, Dr. Goodrich had 
seen a great deal of life. He was born September 8, 1865, in 
Waterbury, Connecticut. His parents were Augustus Ives 
and Helen Isabel (Corbett) Goodrich. One source shows 
his father was the superintendent of the Waterbury Clock 
Company. 

After graduation from Waterbury High School in 1882, 
Frederic Samuel attended the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, Massachusetts, and was graduated in 1885, and then 
the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, from 
which he received a bachelor’s degree in 1890 after election 
to Phi Beta Kappa. The next two years he studied at the 
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University of Berlin and at the American School of Archae- 
ology in Athens before returning to the United States to be- 
come registrar and tutor in Greek at Wesleyan University. 

In 1897, five years after joining the Albion faculty, Prof. 
Goodrich received his master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In 1909, Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio, granted him the honorary doctor of divinity degree. 

His wife was the former Mary Maltby Harrison whom he 
married January 3, 1893, in Waterbury, Connecticut. They 
had a son and a daughter. 

Dr. Goodrich’s retirement prompted the Detroit Free 
Press for May 27, 1935, to print a number of statements con- 
cerning his career. Here are several: 


People all over Michigan know Dr. Goodrich, as he has lec- 
tured in nearly every city and village of the State on Palestine, 
which he visited in 1890; 1913, and 1930. The lectures have 
been profusely illustrated by slides and garments gathered in 
the Holy Land. Other popular lectures include those on the 
Passion Play and Mexico. ... 

Possessor of a remarkable memory, he recites many chapters 
of Scripture without a note and unhesitatingly can quote scores 
of shorter passages... . 

. .. His services to the college have been manifold. Nearly 100 
students have made their college home with Dr. and Mrs. Good- 
rich during the 43 years. They are scattered from Florida to 
California and even to the Orient. 

It was to Dr. Goodrich that the college trustees turned when 
they needed an acting president of unusual skill after the ad- 
ministration of President John W. Laird. . . . He served until 
President John L. Seaton was installed... . 


Io Triumphe, college alumni magazine, stated in its issue 
for November, 1958, that four years before Dr. Goodrich’s 
death in 1948, Albion alumni agreed during the administra- 
tion of President John L. Seaton to build the chapel which 
since has been erected and which bears his name. The chapel 
was dedicated September 21, 1958. 

About the time Dr. Goodrich retired from his 43 years as 
an active faculty member, another former faculty member, 
Dr. Frederick Lutz, professor emeritus of modern languages, 
died in a Detroit hospital. The date of his death was June 
28, 1935. At the time he was 85 and had been retired as an 
active faculty member for 15 years. 
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Dr. Lutz taught at Albion for 35 years. Only a week or 
two before his death he had attended an Albion Commence- 
ment. 

Born in Uehlingen, Germany, Feb. 26, 1850, the son of 
Josef and Katharina Weiler Lutz, Frederick first attended 
school in his native village and in other German villages be- l 
fore coming to the United States in 1870 at the age of 20. | 
During his first six years in America, he lived in Sebewaing | 
and Saginaw, Michigan, and Fostoria and Berea, Ohio. Six 
years after his arrival in the United States he received a | 
B. A. degree in 1876 from what was then Baldwin Univer- 
sity in Berea. Another B. A. degree was granted to him by | 
Harvard University in 1878 before he received a master’s | 
degree from Baldwin. He received a doctor of literature de- 
gree from Albion in 1911. 

His teaching career began on the Albion campus in 1885 
after he had done several years of teaching at Harvard. His 
wife, Marcia, died several years before him, and at the time 
of his death he was living with a daughter in Detroit. 

The college librarian for more than 30 years, Miss Rose 
Ball, was well known by hundreds of Albion students. Born 
June 14, 1870, she was graduated from Albion with a B.S. 
degree in 1896. She became an assistant in the library in 
1898, and after seven years was named librarian in 1905. 

She was still the college librarian when she died April 9, 
1936, at 65. 

During Miss Ball’s librarianship, she found time to collect 
material concerning the history of the college, and much of 
that material in the form of newspapers, newspaper clip- 
pings, and clippings from magazines was filed in letter boxes 
and scrapbooks and has provided considerable information 
for this account of the college history. Her insight as to 
what would be of historical interest in future years was 
sharp. It has been of much value. 

As might be expected the facilities of the college library 
under Miss Ball and during the Dickie presidency increased 
extensively. In 1901, the year Dr. Dickie became president, 

a college catalog reveals the library contained 13,800 bound 
volumes and 5,000 “unbound volumes and pamphlets.” This 
meant that about 1,000 bound volumes had been added in 187 
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one year. By 1909, the library contained 18,500 books, and 
another six years brought that total up to 23,500. Bound 
volumes by 1921, the last year of Dr. Dickie’s administra- 
tion, totaled 26,000. The catalog for the period gives no fig- 
ure for unbound volumes and pamphlets. Thus, in 20 years, 
the number of college library books increased by 12,200. 
This meant that the library possessed in 1921 almost double 
the number of books it contained in 1901. 

Much less perceptible because they were quite gradual 
were the academic changes in the institution under Dr. 
Dickie. Changes were many and were what Dr. Fiske called 
“revolutionary” during the Fiske presidency. 

Dr. Carter in his Albion College Studies, Vol. II, reports 
that the preparatory school or department which the college 
had possessed almost from its very beginning was dropped 
in 1913 in recognition of the rising importance of public 
high schools as college preparatory institutions. Between 
1885 and 1890, however, the college added a “school.” This 
was called the school of business and its courses constituted 
5.06 per cent of the institution’s curriculum, but by 1905, the 
school of business courses caused the school to “reach its 


‘peak in this year with the addition of six courses, and 


11.24% of the curriculum [of the entire institution] was de- 
voted to it,” Dr. Carter reports, adding that “between 1910 
and 1915” the school of business “lost its college rating, al- 
though it existed until 1920.” This does not mean that the 
college possessed no course program in economics and busi- 
ness administration. In fact, Dr. Carter says that by 1915, 
10 courses were listed in economics or business administra- 
tion. This was 5.29 per cent of the entire college curriculum. 
This percentage increased to 11.71 in 1920. This also was 
the year for which Dr. Carter provides figures for his own 
department, education. Here is what he reports: 


Education, or pedagogy, had, for the most part, been steadily 
gaining in percentage since its inauguration in 1895. At that time, 
with 2 courses, it composed 1.28% of the curriculum. In 1920 
education reached its peak (in percentage) with 8.78% of the 
curriculum devoted to it. Since 1915 4 courses had been added 
in this subject. Education, however, ranked second. The depart- 
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ment of economics and business administration held first 
place. ... 

There were other academic changes. Dr. Carter states 
that the number of terms per academic year was cut from 
three to two between 1905 and 1910 although during the 
same period the total number of courses offered by college 
catalogs increased from 169 to 174. The catalog for 1907— 
1908 shows that the college changed from the quarter, or 
term, system to the semester system effective with the 1908- 
1909 academic year. The first semester of the first year of 
the semester system opened with registration September 16, 
1908, and ended February 5, 1909, the catalog shows. The 
second semester began with registration on February 6 and 
ended June 23, Commencement day. 

Dr. Carter reports that college catalogs offered 142 
courses, including a course in photography, in 1900, and in- 
creased this figure during the next 20 years to 206. Photog- 
raphy was dropped as a college course by 1915. 

A few years before this date—in the catalog of 1911-1912, 
in fact—the college announced a grading system combined 
with a point system somewhat similar to the one in use to- 
day. Here is how the catalog explains it: 

Beginning with the second semester of the year 1911-1912, 
the semester reports shall be made in accordance with the follow- 


ing system of marking, which is based on the University of Michi- 
gan plan: 


Grade Significance Points 

ae rer cr. Cae, Excellent oe ae 4 

Ca ARG EIR eh Good Yer Ss he GR es 3 

Falun ham siete Tea th Mulan eee ay peta he 2 

ra Eh ao, ase cies BarelyaBassed waitin act 0 

th ACHE A ha, is Not Passed 

1 Teeth a: Saat ote heli agi Incomplete 

Der Pat atue wok Ar at Absent from Examination 


For graduation the student shall be required to earn 120 hours 
of credit and 240 points in accordance with the point system 
indicated above. 

This system seems to have been in effect until the start of 
the 1918-1919 academic year, for the catalog for 1917-1918 
announced a change to a system much more like one in use 
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at present. Tabulated like the one started in 1911, this was 
the new system: 


Grade Significance Points 

YW a Whe Ona totale Oi Excellent jus ae 4 

Bye ye teceneate ote eee we Fe Good? tc tee eee 3 

COU RETR: paegmnn genta Fai ee ee ee 2 

Di Reeeihe hs ees Barely Passed ........ 0 

Hote ee ee hb ys Not Passed 

T et ees a ee Incomplete 

SS cee es Ce ena ee Absent from Examination 


The next recorded change in the system did not occur un- 
til well into the administration of President John L. Seaton, 
and was effective in September, 1928. The change was 
slight, for it affected only the points granted for each grade. 
2 points rather than 3, a C 1 point rather than 2, a D no 
Starting in 1928, an A received 3 points rather than 4, a B 
2 points rather than 3, a C 1 point rather than 2, a D- no 
points, and an E a negative 1 point. 

More profound changes in the college curriculum were 
made during the Dickie administration than those involving 
the mere computation of grades of scholarship. Perhaps the 
degree to which those changes were to affect the college in 
the future was not even realized by the institution’s admin- 
istrators themselves as they negotiated with University of 
Michigan officials concerning them. Negotiations seem to 
have started in the second decade of the twentieth century. 
The changes, or additions, were announced in the 1914— 
1915 catalog, and they had to do with what today is referred 
to as the combined liberal arts-pre-professional program 
through which students could attend Albion for three years, 
transfer to the University of Michigan as students of that in- 
stitution’s medical school, for example, and receive a bache- 
lor’s degrees from Albion after the first year of professional 
training. Announcement of the new program in the 1914— 
1915 catalog bears the heading, “Combined Literary-Pro- 
fessional Courses In Engineering, Medicine, Law Given in 
Collaboration with the University of Michigan,” and con- 
tains these three paragraphs: 


The best educational practice recognizes the combined college 
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ment to secure adequate foundations and satisfactory training; 
while, at the same time, it enables a man to enter on his pro- 
fession at such an age as brings his powers to fullest fruition 
while the vigor and intensity of young manhood are still before 


Apart from the distinctively state schools, Albion College is 
the largest college in the State. Its scholastic standing is high. 
Its equipment is adequate. For many years it has sent large 
numbers of its students to the University for graduate work. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and to cement a closer relation- 
ship, representatives from Albion College and the University of 
Michigan met last spring [spring of 1914?] for a conference and 
endorsed a tentative plan for combined Literary-Professional 
Courses. Joint committees from the faculties concerned have 
worked out these plans in detail and their conclusions have been 
ratified by the governing bodies of both institutions. 

At this point the statement introduces descriptions of the 
courses involved in the combination program. Five years 
are prescribed for the literary-engineering course, seven for 
the literary-medical course, and six for the literary-law 
course. Other pre-professional programs were inaugurated 
later. 

A change in the institution which occurred during the 
Dickie administration, while it had nothing to do with cur- 
ricular matters, had a great deal to do with the government 
of the college, for the State Legislature provided the college 
with the ninth amendment of its charter on May 8, 1907. 

At the time it was passed, the amendment was regarded 
as rather far-reaching in its effects, so far-reaching in fact 
that it was expected to be tantamount to a new charter. It 
eliminated the previous requirement that a majority of the 
trustees be members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but continued the requirement that six trustees be elected 
by the Michigan Annual Methodist Conference and another 
six by the Detroit Annual Methodist Conference. The char- 
ter amendment also provided for alumni membership on the 
Board of Trustees. This was done by giving alumni four 
Board of Trustees members when the institution’s alumni 
totaled 800, five trustees when alumni totaled 900 and six 
trustees when alumni totaled 1,000. Provisions of the charter 
not affected by this amendment were,continued in force. 

The amendment was passed fourteen years before the 
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Dickie administration ended, and it was only one of the 
many aspects of the college’s existence which he and his 
Board of Trustees faced. Dr. Dickie doubtless regarded the 
amendment as an important accomplishment, but it is likely 
that he regarded the lifting of the college debt with more 
pride. 

He was 70 when he retired from the college presidency in 
June, 1921. The Albion College Pleiad for June 3, 1921, ac- 
knowledged that retirement editorially in this fashion: 


For his work of putting Albion on a sound financial basis, 
there could not have been found a better man than Dr. Samuel 
Dickie. 

So much did Dr. Dickie love the college that at one time he 
placed a mortgage on his home to see the college through finan- 
cial distress. 

Offers of salaries much larger than the one he was receiving as 
Albion’s president could not persuade Dr. Dickie to desert the 
college for purely personal gain... . 

“The chief lover of Albion College” is Dr. Dickie’s self-chosen 
title and as he retires at his last commencement season we, as 
students, past and present, should reciprocate that devotion 
which he feels for our college... . 


In the retirement of Dr. Dickie, Albion College lost a 
president who had been associated with the institution as a 
student, alumnus, faculty member, member of the Board of 
Trustees, and president for half a century. While not con- 
tinuous, that association was relatively close for almost the 
entire 50 years. After he joined the faculty and especially 
after he became president, we know that association was 
even closer. It seems safe to assume that no contemporary of 
Dr. Dickie was closer to college affairs than the educator 
himself. 

The man who succeeded him, the Rev. John Wesley Laird, 
was not only new to Albion College, but also was new, even, 
to the entire Midwest when he arrived in Albion in June, 
1921, to become the college’s sixth president and its ninth 
chief executive. He was from the East where he had spent 
almost all his previous life. When he became president of 
Albion, he was 38, a little more than half the age of Dr. 
Dickie. 

Dr. Laird was born October 5, 1882, in Scotland, the son 
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of Thomas and Jane (Patterson) Laird. After arriving in the 
United States as a small boy in 1888, he was graduated in 
1905 from Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania. He 
received his Ph. B. degree in 1909 from Syracuse University, 
an institution which granted him a doctor of divinity degree 
in 1916. He was granted another honorary doctorate, that of 
LL. D., by Albion College in 1921, shortly after becoming 
Albion’s president. After receiving his bachelor’s degree 
from Syracuse, he and Margaret Lila Keller of Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, were married, June 13, 1908. They had one 
son, Jack, who now lives in Miami, Florida, and whose two 
daughters are the John Wesley Lairds’ only two grand- 
children. 

While still a student, John W. Laird worked as supply 
pastor of the West Pittston, Pennsylvania, Congregational 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church of Vernon 
Center, New York. He served the latter church from 1905 to 
1907 before he was ordained in 1908 after which he became 
its pastor, a post he held until 1910. 

He was the pastor of Grace Methodist Church, the Bronx, 
New York, from 1910 to 1912; the Winsted, Connecticut, 
Methodist Church from 1914 to 1918, and the Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, Maryland, from 1918 to 
1921. It was from the latter church that he came to Albion 
for the college presidency. 

When he left Albion after a little less than three years as 
its president he became minister of the Brighton Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, New York, in 1925, where he continued 
to preach until 1937 when he became pastor of a Presby- 
terian Church in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Laird was in Doylestown briefly, however, before be- 
coming professor of philosophy and social ethics in the 
school of theology of Temple University, Philadelphia, the 
same year. He taught with great success at Temple until his 
retirement in 1953. 

Although he and Mrs. Laird lived in only one house, 
a dwelling at 501 West Hortter Street, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, for 22 years, they moved recently to an apartment 
at 7705 McCallum Street, Philadelphia 18, an address from 
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Most of those friends have kept in touch with the Lairds 
since they left Albion. 

It was about the time Dr. Laird came to Albion that his 
book, The Role of the Educated Man, was published in 1921. 
He also is the author of a number of papers and addresses. 
It was not long after his arrival in Albion that students at 
the college and residents of the city heard some of those 
addresses. They caused listeners to realize they had heard 
the words and voice of a vigorous, intense man whose per- 
sonality was positive and strong. In its own way, his per- 
sonality was as strong, probably, as that of his predecessor, 
Dr. Dickie. Dr. Laird was tall, handsome, and his manner 
was assured. Dr. Dickie’s strength of character and dignity 
are well known and he retained both long after leaving the 
presidency. Here, then, were two strong men—one the new 
president and one the president emeritus. 

One of these men represented the traditional Albion, at 
least what he regarded as the Albion he had known for half 
a century. The other man represented, he himself believed, 
the Albion of the future. Although one stood for the old and 
the other for the new on the Albion College scene, it seems 
quite clear in retrospect that both Dr. Dickie and Dr. Laird, 
throughout their administrations, held what each regarded 
as the best interests of the college firmly in mind. 

These two strong men disagreed. Factions backing both 
developed quickly among students and faculty members. 
Even many Albion townspeople were drawn into one or the 
other of these factions. The disagreement between the fac- 
tions was essentially the conflict between the youthful and 
the venerable, the old regime and the new regime, tradition 
and modernity, the personality of a strong and youthful man 
and the personality of a strong and venerable man. 

But all this was said some time ago. What needs to be re- 
ported now is some of the possible causes of this conflict of 
the old with the new. It can be said first that Dr. Dickie 
loved the college as it was when he left office. To him Albion 
was a fine school and he had helped to make it fine. Dr. 
Dickie had done his work, but Dr. Laird was just starting his. 

It was natural for the new president to seek out conditions 
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important plans to be carried out during his own administra- 
tion. He was positive in his statements of what the college 
needed. He said Albion needed a new women’s dormitory, 
anew gymnasium, a central heating plant, a new administra- 
tion building, the rebuilding of Robinson Hall into a natural 
science building, more, much more, endowment, and much 
money with which to make these changes. 

These seem reasonable today, for today many of them are 
realities. Some have been realities for many years. Dr. Laird’s 
seeking their adoption and the manner in which he sought it 
may have implied that the new administration was critical 
of the old. 

Students, faculty members, and trustees began to learn of 
the disagreement. Even faculty members and trustees quietly 
took sides. Students learned of this. 

A climax came on January 18, 1924 in an uprising. That 
was the day students made open charges against their presi- 
dent, all of which he later denied and of which he wel- 
comed an investigation by the Board of Trustees. They were 
apparently repeated at a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
in Detroit on Monday, January 21, and it was at this meet- 
ing that Dr. Laird resigned. 

College authorities regretted that the uprising could not 
have been prevented and that the animosity which caused 
it could not have been eliminated amicably before it caused 
just such a public upheaval. 

Most of the college faculty members who are on the cam- 
pus today and who were on the campus during the Laird 
administration contend that Albion College suffered con- 
siderably as a result of the uprising and the developments 
which preceded it. If that upheaval did not cause the college 
to regress, it did cause its progress to come to an abrupt 
halt, a standstill which was not to end until Dr. John Law- 
rence Seaton became president later in 1924. Between the 
resignation of Dr. Laird and the appointment a few months 
later of Dr. Seaton, Dr. Frederic S. Goodrich was acting 
president. 

But the story of the Laird administration itself is far from 
complete. We have omitted the constructive aspects of that 
story to give a few details about its destructive aspects. Much 
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of what was constructive centered about the fund-raising 
efforts of the Laird administration. Those efforts were made 
largely in February and early March of 1923, and were sig- 
nificant, for they resulted in one of the largest single groups 
of financial contributions, if not the largest, in the college’s 
entire history up to April, 1924. 

While much of the money did not actually reach the col- 
lege treasury until after Dr. Laird had left Albion, it was 
pledged, at least, during the campaign itself. For many years 
pledges were being paid which considerably strengthened 
the resources of the college. That drive was known as the 
Methodist Educational Advance. Its purpose was to raise 
$2,200,000 of which the college would receive $1,700,000, the 
Wesleyan Guild of the University of Michigan, $250,000; the 
Wesleyan Guild planned for Albion College, $100,000, and 
normal colleges and Michigan Agricultural College ( Michi- 
gan State University) for religious work, $100,000. 

Preparations for the campaign started early, but the actual 
acquisition of pledges took place between February 1 and 
March 15, 1923. Dr. Laird gave much credit for the success- 
ful completion of the effort to Dr. John W. Hancher, chan- 
cellor of the finance department, board of education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who was in direct charge, and 
Bishop Theodore S. Henderson who “stumped” the state 
with Dr. Laird and others to obtain funds and pledges. 

Termed the “largest ever put on under the auspices of the 
finance department” of Dr. Hancher, the drive was described 
in the Albion College Pleiad for March 22, 1923. The paper 
said the success of the campaign meant that Albion College 
would receive four new buildings within five years and that 
nearly $1,000,000 would be added to Albion’s endowment 
fund. When all pledges were added up, the drive had yielded 
$2,150,000, college authorities said. 

However, this is the way the Pleiad for March 22, 1923, 
reported the results of the campaign: 


The erection of four new buildings within the next five years 
and the adding of one million dollars to the endowment funds 
of Albion college was assured when the Methodist Educational 
Advance came to a close at midnight last Thursday, March 15. 

“The campaign has been a complete success,” declared Presi- 


The two Albion College Pleiad 
staffs shown in these two photo- 
graphs were separated by at least 
30 years. The picture made in a 
photographic studio shows the staff 
of 1893-1894, while the other seems 
to have been taken in the North Hall 
Pleiad office in the late 1920's be- 
fore the building was rebuilt. The 
alumni office was able to supply 
names for the earlier staff, but iden- 
tities of the later staffers could not 
be learned. Persons shown in the 
older photograph have been iden- 
tified as A. Raymond Johns (first 
row, left), R. B. Way, and Mae B. 
Hunt, and standing, are Belle Marsh 
(left), Clarissa Dickie, Harry Cush- 
man, W. F. Kendrick, Edgar Steele, 
and Mary Garfield Raymond. 


One of the big events during the “class scraps” period of many years 
ago was the tug-of-war between freshmen and sophomores. This photo- 
graph, made by J. Clifford Smith of Albion, shows the first such tug-of- 
war (1907-1908) at Dutchtown. It is not known whether the men in the 
water are freshmen or sophomores. 


Geo. B. Jocelyn Lewis R. Fiske 


Samuel Dickie John L. Seaton 


W. W. Whitehouse Louis W. Norris 


Portraits of six of Albion’s presidents after the institution became a col- 
lege are shown on this page. The men and their tenures of office are 
George Beniers Jocelyn, 1864-1869 and 1871-1877; Lewis Ransom 
Fiske, 1877-1898; Samuel Dickie, 1901-1921; John Lawrence Seaton, 
1924-1945; William Whitcomb Whitehouse, 1945-1960, and Louis 
William Norris, Albion's present president who began his term Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 
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dent John W. Laird in chapel service Monday morning. “We 
can safely give the final total as $2,150,000.” 

With the total pledges reported at noon Thursday at only 

$1,925,106 or almost $75,000 short of enough to validate the 
pledges, the closing twelve hours of the campaign brought in 
over $200,000 in pledges. 
_ When the last total had been announced by Dr. John W. 
Hancher, head of the staff workers, at 11:30 the total had 
mounted to $2,125,000. A short meeting of the board of trustees 
and the district superintendents of the state with their leader, 
Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, brought a motion in which they 
pledged themselves to complete the raising of the total goal of 
$2,200,000. 


A more complete account of the campaign and the thinking 
and emotion which went into it and resulted from it is one 
written by Dr. Laird himself. The account was printed in the 
Albionian, college annual, for 1923. This story also shows 
something of the character and personality of Dr. Laird 


himself: 
ALBION’S GREAT CAMPAIGN 


Nineteen twenty-three will be remembered by Albion Alumni, 
trustees, faculty and students as the year of the Methodist Edu- 
cational Advance for Michigan. 

For many years the college hoped that the field might be clear 
for a financial campaign that would triple Albion’s endowment 
and quadruple her equipment. The great war suddenly shattered 
the hopes of the college for an immediate financia] campaign and 
instead of preparing to raise money for endowment Albion pro- 
ceeded to raise men for the nation. Of course the “drive” was 
postponed until a more auspicious time. Then came the great 
Centenary Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
its world-wide program. 

Albion again, true to her spirit of loyalty to the highest ideals 
of service stepped aside to let the larger challenge have the right 
of way. Then, in 1921, the leaders of Albion determined to press 
their cause to the attention of Michigan Methodism and to the 
consideration of her loyal sons and daughters scattered through- 
out the world. Dr. John W. Hancher, noted specialist in finance, 
was invited to lead the campaign. Goals were adopted and 
changed and adopted and revised until finally the Methodist 
Educational Advance was launched with Albion the chief in- 
spiration and benefactor of the movement. Of the $2,200,000 set 
as the goal Albion was to get $1,700,000. A good round million 
was to go to Albion’s permanent endowment and $700,000 was 
to be spent on buildings and equipment. 
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The General Education Board whose very existence is an | 
eloquent tribute to that princely philanthropist, Mr. John D. | 
Rockefeller, was immediately petitioned for a capital grant 
toward the million dollars of new endowment. There was great 
rejoicing in the Albion camp when the news came that on | 
Friday, Feb. 23, the General Education Board had voted a con- 
tribution of $300,000 to Albion College! What a fine tribute to 
Albion’s past! What an appreciation of Albion’s present! What | 
faith in Albion’s future! 

The intensive campaign began February 1. The closing date 
of the Advance was set for March 15. The question on many lips 
was: Can $2,200,000 be subscribed in six weeksP Dr. Hancher 
always prefers to make every subscription conditioned by the 
success of the whole campaign. A point of validation is set and 
unless on a certain date that point of validation is reached the 
whole campaign fails. Everybody connected with the Advance 
worked like a beaver because he knew that it was everything on 
the Ides of March or nothing. Six weeks to go—and $2,200,000 
to raise] 

The weeks were greased. They slipped by with exasperating 
alacrity. The faculty subscribed $27,000. The student body sub- 
scribed $52,000. The people of Albion hit the high mark of 
$165,000. The news of this sacrificial giving spread across the 
state. It stimulated others to give. It won the admiration and 
cooperation of the ministers of the Detroit Area. And how those 
pastors and District Superintendents did cooperate! There prob- 
ably has never been known a college financial campaign that 
won greater cooperation from the preachers. To them belongs 
much of the credit for the great victory. 

There is a man in Detroit by the name of Theodore S. Hender- 
son. I should have said Bishop Theodore S. Henderson. He de- 
voted six weeks of time and heart and brain and anxiety to the 
Advance. He never thought of saving himself during one minute 
of those six weeks. The writer went around the state with the 
Bishop and knows that Albion College owes to Bishop Hender- 
son a debt of gratitude that lies beyond her power to pay. 

Then came the Ides of March. Who of us will ever forget 
March 15, 1923? Somehow we had a whistling sort of a feeling 
that the point of validation would be reached. But would we 
go to $2,200,000? The wires were kept pretty hot all day. The 
telephones in the Advance offices were “busy” most of the time. 
Subscriptions were coming in for two or three days at the rate 
of a hundred thousand dollars a day. Twenty-four hours to go 
and $300,000 to raise! Could it be done? On with the banquet 
at seven oclock in the Eagle Hall. Five hundred students, 
alumni, towns-people, faculty, ministers and guests, sat down to 
eat and listen and hope and pray. From Dr. Hancher came the 
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and that all the pledges including the gift from the General 
Education Board were safe and secure. The trustees of the 
College and the District Superintendents met during the banquet 
and voted to back up the Bishop and the President in raising 
whatever would be necessary to make the campaign a complete 
success. 

Soon the voice of many hammers will be heard around the 
Campus. The Natural Science building will be old Robinson Hall 
rebuilt. Back in the grove a fine “Gym” will be built adequately 
equipped to give the students the best kind of training in physi- 
cal education. The Administration building will go up on the 
west end of the campus and will be one of the show-buildings 
of the college. A central heating plant will be constructed off 
the campus and near the M. C. railroad. Then the Women’s 
Dormitory will come to being on the beautiful college property 
located on Michigan Avenue. 

Volumes could be written about the products and by-products 
of the Advance. It is sufficient perhaps to say that Albion faces 
her new day with great courage and hope. Already she has set- 
tled down to the consecrated task of proving worthy. The stim- 
ulating urge of her victory will send her forth to serve and 
achieve. 


Unless they are pointed out, several facts in this quotation 
may not be observed. One is that the faculty subscribed 
$27,000 to this campaign which may mean, in reality, that 
the faculty was instrumental in raising this amount. Another 
fact is that students supplied $52,000 and residents of the 
city of Albion, $165,000. It is known that many of the con- 
struction predictions of Dr. Laird came true, but it is also 
known that the new gymnasium was not built in the grove 
but at the opposite end of the campus. Although Albion now 
has a women’s dormitory system, as predicted it still does 
not have an administration building constructed for that 
purpose although it does have a building devoted largely to 
administration. This now is the function of the Gassette 
Building. Dr. Laird’s prediction of a new heating plant has 
been a reality for many years. 

Three other realities, all of which became fact during the 
months which just preceded the Methodist Educational Ad- 
vance, had a great deal to do with buildings, but they had 
to do with the destruction rather than the construction of 
them. 

Three months before the end of the campaign for college 
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funds Robinson Hall was extensively damaged by fire. This 
was on December 16, 1922. The catalog of the college for 
1922-1923 stated that “within the old walls a modern interior 
will be constructed providing an adequate home for the 
Biological Department and its laboratories. The building 
will be ready for occupancy by the opening of college in the 
fall of 1923.” 

The same catalog also told of the fire in the old gymna- 
sium, a building at present occupied by the home economics 
department. The catalog gave the year of the fire as 1921, 
stating that the structure was rebuilt as “a modern Cafe- 
teria” where meals were served to students at cost. 

This catalog also mentions the third fire. This was the 
blaze which on January 28, 1923, damaged the top floor of 
North Hall. By the time the catalog was issued, the damage 
had been repaired. An article in the Albion Evening Re- 
corder for January 29, 1923, reported damage was estimated 
at $10,000, and that the fire was discovered at 10:20 p-m. 
in the northwest corner of a room on the south side of the 
third floor. At the time of the fire, according to the catalog 
mentioned, the building contained the departments of home 
economics, business administration, economics, sociology, 
history and political science, parts of the modern language 
department, English department, and speech departments. 
The dean of women also had her office there. 

The issue of the Recorder which reported the North Hall 
fire also indicated the college had offered a reward of $1,000 
for information leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
incendiarist responsible for the blaze. It was widely be- 
lieved at the time, that incendiarists had caused all three 
fires, but no culprits were ever found. 

Turning back to the catalog quoted from above, we find 
two paragraphs dealing with buildings and the Methodist 
Educational Advance. The first is headed “New Buildings.” 
Here it is: 

As a result of the building program made possible by the 
“Methodist Educational Advance,” four new buildings are con- 
templated. To be completed at the earliest possible moment is 
the gymnasium, situated on the east campus and costing about 


$175,000. On the western end of the quadrangle an administra- 
tion and class room building is to be constructed with a similar 
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outlay of expenses. On Michigan Avenue a woman’s dormitory is 
planned to cost $200,000. A new heating plant is to be placed 
near the Michigan Central Railway [New York Central Railroad] 
to heat adequately and economically all of the buildings. This 
plant will entail an outlay of about $100,000. 


Entitled “The Advance,” the second paragraph is this one: 


The above building program is the fruition of the Methodist 
Educational Advance for Michigan. Of even greater importance 
is the fact that The Advance added one million dollars to the 
endowment fund of the college. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Seaton - 


THE RESIGNATION of Dr. John W. Laird from the presi- 
dency of the college was accepted Monday, January 21, 
1924, at a meeting of the Board of Trustees in Detroit. Ap- 
pointed to replace him on an interim basis until a new presi- 
dent could be appointed was Frederic Samuel Goodrich, 
A.M., D. D., alumni professor of the English Bible. It was 
revealed that Dr. Goodrich, senior professor of the college 
with 32 years of service by 1924, would be acting president, 
probably until June. 

The Albion Evening Recorder for January 22, 1924, re- 
ported that Dr. Goodrich and the faculty were “greeted 
with applause” when they took their places as chapel opened 
on the campus that day. 

“Let us sink all personal considerations and all do our best 
for old Albion,” the Recorder quoted Dr. Goodrich as saying 
during the service. 

After that both the students and faculty members got back 
to the real business of the college. By the time in July, 1924, 
when Dr. John Lawrence Seaton arrived to become the 
seventh president of Albion and the college’s tenth chief ad- 
ministrator, peace had returned to the campus. Dr. Goodrich 
had seen to that. He also had seen to various college finan- 
cial matters, chief of which was keeping a close watch over 
the college’s interest in the estate of Madelon Stockwell 
Turner of Kalamazoo. That estate was to bring a major con- 
tribution to Albion, but that contribution did not actually 
mature for the college until more than ten years after Dr. 
Seaton took office. 
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When Dr. Seaton arrived in Albion he was 51 and had 
just completed five years as the college secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
offices in New York. He was not new, however, to college 
administrative affairs. Before accepting the position with the 
Methodist Board of Education he had served five years be- 
tween 1914 and 1919, as president of the College of the 
Pacific at San Jose, California, the same institution of which | 
the first president of Albion College, Dr. Thomas Henry | 
Sinex, became president in 1864 when he left Michigan for __ 
California. Dr. Sinex was the first president of Albion Col- 
lege but Albion’s fourth chief executive. 

Dr, Seaton’s appointment to the presidency of Albion, made 
May 15, 1924, came after he had been a student, student 
pastor, pastor, and college professor. He was born January 
25, 1873, in Manchester, Iowa, the son of Milon D. and Mary 
Riley Seaton. His ancestry was Scottish, a background he 
found of use to him when the time arrived in the early 1890's 
for him to enroll at the Epworth Iowa Seminary. He has said __ 
that he arrived at that institution, bent on continuing his 
education, with only $4.75 in his pocket. He worked as a 
janitor, ran a barber shop, a tailor shop, and a laundry agency, 
and in the summers he sold books among the residents of 
Iowa. He had no time for activities which took him either 
away from the work through which he earned money, orthe __ 
work of studying his lessons. It is reported he longed to study 
the violin, but there was no time for it. He was graduated 
from the seminary in 1895. . 

Moving on to higher education, he attended Upper Iowa 
University where he earned an A. B. degree by 1898. He was 
able to give up selling books after becoming a student 
clergyman. This activity increased his interest in the pulpit 
and he decided to make preaching his career. He moved 
eastward to Boston where he began the study of theology at 
the school of theology of Boston University. He worked 
again as a student pastor, this time as associate pastor of the 
Morgan Memorial Institutional Church, Boston. 

Before receiving his S$. T. B. degree from Boston Univer- | 
sity in 1901, he married Jessie Evans Davis of Maynard, | 

204 Iowa, on August 27, 1900. This was after two years as associ- 


ate pastor of the Morgan Church. With his new S. T. B. de- 
gree and after a year as pastor of the Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, church, he and his wife, went back to his home state 
where he became pastor of the Grandview Avenue Church 
of Dubuque, a pastorate he kept until 1904. 

' That was the year he made a decision which took him out 
of the pulpit and onto a college campus. He accepted a 
professorship of psychology and Bible at Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, South Dakota. While he moved from 
a career in religion to a career in higher education, his edu 
cational service started and ended in a church-related insti- 
tution. 

He taught at Dakota Wesleyan for ten years but studied 
during that time to earn a Ph. D. degree. He received his 
doctorate from Boston University in 1905. He even became 
a Williams scholar at Harvard University from 1913 to 1914. 

The latter year was the year he became president of the 
College of the Pacific, an experience which doubtless was of 
value to him when he came to Albion. 

The nature of Albion’s many struggles before Dr. Seaton 
arrived about 90 years after the college’s first charter was 
granted is known. That the college, when he came, was try- 
ing to forget an unpleasant but brief episode in its history 
also is known. Dr. Seaton was determined to accomplish for 
Albion significant changes, changes which would move it 
closer to the national recognition it has today. As far as 
Albion is concerned he seems to have lived by the quotation 
from the work of the poet, Robert Browning, for which he 
became widely known. That quotation, “The best is yet to 
be,” seems to have been Dr. Seaton’s very creed during his 
21 years in the presidency. Alumni, those who were students 
during the Seaton era, speak the quotation almost auto- 
matically during any conversation in which Dr. Seaton’s 
name is mentioned. They do so because they are aware that 
much of what was to be when Dr. Seaton came has been 
achieved, but they are aware, too, that the quotation, spoken 
for the meaning Dr. Seaton and Browning probably in- 
tended, is as valid today as it was in 1924. 

When Dr. Seaton appeared in Albion for the first time in 
the mid-1920’s, the townspeople, the students, and faculty 
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members saw a somewhat slightly built man wearing glasses 
and a mustache. They soon discovered that his manner was 
quiet, undramatic, but determined and assured. It was quite 
clear that he intended to move the college forward in a man- 
ner and toward goals which would achieve greater respect | 
for it in academic circles. It was during the administration 
of John Lawrence Seaton that Albion College first became 
accredited by the nation’s most important accrediting bodies. 

It was also during his administration that four new and 
important buildings were completed and that Albion’s pro- 
ductive endowment was considerably increased. The cur- 
riculum also underwent changes and improvements, some of 
which still remain. 

One curriculum change was revealed in the catalog of 
1926-1927, printed about three years after Dr. Seaton came 
to Albion. It announced establishment of a department of 
fine arts. Art had been taught on the campus frequently and 
for years before this announcement was made, but interest 
in its continuance and maintenance had been inconsistent. 
This “Special Announcement” in the 1926-1927 catalog, how- 
ever, seemed to indicate determination: 


FINE ARTS 


By the generosity of a friend who will supply the necessary 
funds, an Art department will be opened in Albion College, 
September, 1927. 

The work will be arranged to meet the needs of three classes 
of students: First, those who desire to study art for its cultural 
value; second, those who wish to begin professional art study 
while pursuing a college course; third, those who intend to 
become teachers of art. : 

Majors and minors will be arranged for this department, and 
the same high standards of instruction will be maintained as in 
other departments. 


The catalog of 1927-1928 announced that the art depart- 
ment “was opened... September, 1928” with Miss Charlotte 
Huntington Swanson, A. M., as assistant professor of art. 
Miss Swanson later was married to Joseph Cleeland, pro- 
fessor of voice at Albion. 

Dr. Carter, in his Albion College Studies, Vol. 2, states 
that art had been discontinued in 1916. After its restoration 
in 1928, it grew to form 5.71 per cent of the total number of 
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Dr. Carter has something to say about another new de- 
partment which was added in the 1920’s. This was sociology, 
courses in which were offered starting in 1921. Along with 
this start in sociology, the catalog of 1922-1923 announces 
that William Whitcomb Whitehouse, A. M., Th. D., who 
was to retire in 1960 from the presidency of the college, had 
become professor of economics and sociology. This was the 
first catalog to contain Dr. Whitehouse’s name. Dr. Carter 
reports that by 1925, shortly after the start of the Seaton ad- 


ministration, sociology claimed 2.72 per cent of the total’ 


number of courses which by this time totaled 257, 51 more 
than in 1920. He adds: 


Economics and business administration had the largest per- 
centage (9.73%). Latin and Greek, which had been decreasing 
for a number of years, constituted in 1925 only 7.39% of the 
curriculum. A study of percentage differences for this period, 
however, reveals very little because the expansion then taking 
place was of a different nature than it had been formerly. By 
1925 the curriculum, as far as the number and the nature of 
the subjects were concerned, had ceased changing. The develop- 
ments from 1925 onward were in the nature of courses added 
to the subjects already in the curriculum. Therefore, since the 
total number of courses increased rapidly also, we find that the 
percentage value of the various subjects did not change greatly. 
To see the extent of the expansion, we must, consequently, 
examine the gain or loss in the number of courses for the various 
subjects. For the period of 1920 to 1925 we find these results: 
biology, gained 4 courses; English gained 1; English literature 
gained 6; home economics gained 7; mathematics lost 2; music 
gained 7; physical education gained 7; and political science 
gained 6. 


Dr. Carter also reports that between 1925 and 1930 146 
courses were added to the curriculum to produce a total in 
1930 of 403. Education lost five courses, however, and gains 
were shown in English and English literature which ac- 
counted for 17 new courses; music, which added 34; history, 
9; religion, 3; physical education, 3; chemistry, 14; mathe- 
matics, 4; French, 4; physics, 6, and sociology, 3. 

He states, furthermore, that the number of courses dropped 
by 1935-1936 below those of 1930-1931 because “in about 
1930 an effort was begun by the administration to reduce 
the extent of the curriculum offerings at Albion. The figures 
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show that by 1935-1936 such efforts had been successful 
to a degree... .” 

The total number of undergraduate courses in 1935 drop- 
ped below that of 1930 by 24 courses. In 1935 undergraduate 
courses totaled 379, but Dr. Carter says “in 1932 it was 
made possible for Albion College to award the Master’s 
Degree, and, as a result, several graduate courses were added 
to the curriculum. .. .” 

Curricular changes from 1924 to 1935 were rather grad- 
ual. Dr. Carter believes, in fact, that the institution never 
has shown rapid changes of this nature. 

But changes came about, and while they did not affect the 
college curriculum in an immediately perceptible manner, 
they affected the institution academically. Dr. Seaton’s ad- 
ministration was to continue the work of obtaining accred- 
itation for the college which had started when Lewis Ran- 
som Fiske began concerning himself with assembling as good 
a faculty as his treasury would permit. Dr. Fiske had had 
some part in forming the North Central association, and Dr. 
Seaton saw to it that within four years after he arrived in 
Albion he could announce in a catalog that the college had 
been accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Under “Recognition and Accred- 
iting” the Catalog for 1928-1929 made the college’s first 
public statement concerning accreditation. This is the state- 
ment: 


The standing of a college in the educational world is impor- 
tant to its students, alumni, and friends. Albion College is fully 
accredited by the North Central Association of Schools and Col- 
leges. It is on the “A” list of the University of Illinois and the 
fully approved lists of the Association of American Universities, 
and the American Association of University Women. 


Then about 15 years later and a year or so before the end 
of Dr. Seaton’s administration, this statement was lengthened 
to include other accreditation information. Appearing in the 
catalog of 1942-1943 and 1943-1944, a book dated March, 
1944, and dealing with two academic years rather than one, 
is this statement: 


The standing of a college in the educational world is impor- 
tant to its students, alumni, and friends. The following con- 


_ densed statement gives the most significant facts regarding Al- 
bion College. 

Albion is accredited by three national bodies, the Association 
of American Universities, the American Association of University 
Women, and the University Senate of the Methodist Church. 

It is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the regional standardizing agency. 

It enjoys the enviable distinction of having Beta Chapter of 
Michigan of Phi Beta Kappa, the only other chapter, Alpha, be- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 

It is approved by and holds full membership in the National 


Association of Schools of Music. It has also an honored place in 


other national organizations. 

It is approved by the Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction and its graduates qualify for the Michigan elementary 
or secondary certificate according to the course taken. 


Dr. Seaton and other persons connected with the college 
probably were proudest of the college’s new chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. The chapter was established on the campus on 
November 8, 1940, after a great deal of work by Dr. Seaton, 
his group of fellow administrators, and the faculty. Many 
conditions had to be met, and Dr. Seaton made sure strong 
efforts were made to meet them. The Albion Evening Re- 
corder which reported establishment of the Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter stated that Dr. Marjorie Hope Nicolson, dean of 
Smith College and then national president of Phi Beta 
Kappa, installed the chapter. Of the 14 persons initiated into 
the group, Dr. Seaton was the only one to become a founda- 
tion member. Information concerning all 14 which is quoted 
from the Recorder article of November, 1940, follows: 

Dr. John L. Seaton, “who has worked ceaselessly during 
his 16 years as Albion’s president to raise its standard to a 
point where it would be recognized by Phi Beta Kappa.” 

Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, ’24, state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, a member of the class of 1907, 
“nationally known economist, author and president of Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C.” 

Dr. W. W. Whitehouse, “dean of Wayne university, De- 
troit, an Albion faculty member from 1922 to 1939 and dean 
of the college from 1929 to 1939.” 

(Dr. Elliott, Dr. Moulton, and Dr. Whitehouse became 
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honorary members. The following became alumni members. ) 

U.S. Senator Prentiss M. Brown, ’11, St. Ignace. 

Dr. Smith W. Burnham, 792, “historian and chairman of 
the history department, Western State Teachers college 
Kalamazoo, since 1919.” 

Dr. Homer Folks, ’89, “prominent figure in social welfare 
work in both New York City and state, executive secretary 
of the State Charities Aid Assn. of New York and one of three 
1940 recipients of a Roosevelt Memorial award medal for 
distinguished service to the nation.” 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 06, “clergyman, author of several 
religious books and professor of education, Columbia uni- 
versity, since 1931.” 

Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, ’91, “social worker, who for 22 years 
was with the National Child Labor commission and eight 
years with the Children’s Aid society and is now with the 
American Youth Commission in Washington, D. C.” . 

Dr. Albert J. Phillips, ’21, “executive secretary of the 
Michigan Education Assn.” 

Mark E. Putnam, 10, “chemist and production manager, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland.” 

Dr. Marshall R. Reed, *14, pastor of Nardin Park Meth- 
odist church, Detroit. 

Dr. Frederic A. Russell, 08, “economist, author of books 
on salesmanship and professor of business organization, Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” 

Dr. Bessie Bruce White, 98, “social worker and superin- 
tendent of Union Bethel, Cincinnati.” 

Establishment of this chapter of a highly respected organi- 
zation devoted to the encouragement of scholarship was one 
of the high points in Dr. Seaton’s efforts to enhance Albion’s 
academic prestige. But other work was waiting to be com- 
pleted when he entered the Albion presidency. Some of it 
had been started during the previous administration when 
Sebastian S. Kresge became interested in Albion as an object 
of his philanthropy. The Detroiter whose department and 
variety store business capabilities had provided him with a 
fortune gave $175,000 to pay for building a new gymnasium. 
Announcement of the gift was made in the catalog of 1924— 
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dent of Albion, but the building was completed during Dr. 
Seaton’s first years as president. The structure was named 
the Stanley S. Kresge Gymnasium, for the son of Sebastian 
S. Kresge. The younger Kresge had been graduated from the 
college in 1923. The catalog stated that “construction of this 
splendid building will be pushed this summer [1924] and 
the gymnasium will be ready for occupancy the second 
semester.” 

The structure was dedicated November 7, 1925, when it 
was still not quite completed, the Recorder reports. The 
cornerstone had been laid the previous June 16 by the man 
who had made the new building possible. Sebastian S. 
Kresge began his giving to the college at the start of the 
third decade of the twentieth century. By December, 1923, 
he, or members of his family, had contributed $215,000 to 
the college. This is told by the Albion College Pleiad of 
December 20, 1923. The paper states that during this three- 
year period, Mr. Kresge personally gave the college $195.,- 
000. These were the beginnings of a great deal of Kresge 
philanthropy in behalf of Albion. 

Some of that beneficence was to take the form of Susanna 
Wesley Hall, announced in the catalog of 1922-1923 under 
“New Buildings” as “planned to cost $200,000” and as one of 
the direct results of the Methodist Educational Advance. 
The building was designed to house 230 women students. 
Three years passed, and evidence that the structure was 
completed appears for the first time in the catalog for 1925- 
1926, published in 1926, which states that “Susanna Wesley 
Hall is the gift of a group of Methodists, who prefer to re- 
main unknown. It stands among noble elms and oaks on a 
ten acre tract facing Michigan Avenue. The building is 
Colonial in style, fire proof, and admirably arranged... .” 

Beginning in the catalog of 1957-1958, we learn that 
funds for Susanna Wesley Hall came from Mrs. Anna E. 
Kresge, wife of Sebastian S. and mother of Stanley S. Kresge. 
As recently as in the catalog for the year before, the book 
for 1956-1957, the statement as to donors of this building 
contained reference to their desire to remain anonymous. 
Since its completion, thousands of college women have 
made it their campus home. 
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Although Dean Hall is much smaller, almost the same 
could be said for it. Mention of this structure in a college 
catalog appeared for the first time in 1929. The book for 
1928-1929 indicates that the predecessor of the present Dean 
Hall was given by Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dean. It had 
been their own home. However, it burned in the winter of 
the 1936-1937 academic year and was rebuilt. Its coopera- 
tive-plan accommodations were enlarged to raise its capacity 
from the 26 women for the old structure to 32 for the re- 
built residence. 

It was during the same academic year in which the orig- 
inal Dean Hall burned that the college began construction 
of what has become not only one of the most important 
buildings on the campus, but also one of the college’s most 
completely utilized structures. That building is widely known 
today as the Stockwell Memorial Library. Its complete name 
is Charles F. and Louisa Peabody Stockwell Memorial. Hall. 
That name has very special significance for Albion College. 
Charles Franklin Stockwell was the institution’s first “princi- 
pal,” the name given in the early 1840's to the school’s chief 
executive. His wife was Louisa Peabody, who was the 
daughter of Albion’s first white settler, Tenney Peabody. 
The daughter of Charles F. and Louisa P. Stockwell was 
Madelon Stockwell who married an attorney named Charles 
K. Turner and went to live in Kalamazoo. 

Mrs. Turner's father, Tenney Peabody, was one of the 
owners of the Albion Company, the firm which laid out the 
village plat of Albion in June, 1836, and which gave the 
land on which much of Albion College is situated. 

These facts show Mrs. Turner’s close relationship with 
the college and the city. Her grandfather as the first white 
settler of the village and her father as the first principal of 
the earliest predecessor of Albion College gave her a rela- 
tionship to the institution which seems unique in its close- 
ness. 

She herself seems to have been very much aware of this 
relationship. She was graduated from the institution in June, 
1862. She also attended the University of Michigan from 
which she received an A. B. degree in 1872. That diploma 
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The official residence of Albion presidents, this house at the northeast 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Huron Street originally was the home 
of a prominent Albion industrialist, Harry Parker. 


Stanley Kresge gymnasium, nearly 40 years old when this time-exposure 
was made in December, 1959, is the only educational building at the 
western end of the campus quadrangle. 
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Believed by many to be one of Albion’s most charming structures, Sus- 
anna Wesley Hall, a women’s dormitory, has looked much as it does 
here for more than thirty years. This photograph was made in early 
autumn, 1960. 


Not visible to casual passersby from Michigan Avenue is this view of 
the Dorothy McVittie Kresge dining hall, completed in 1956 for Albion 
women students. It is situated at the rear of Susanna Wesley Hall be- 
tween East and West Halls. | 


Michigan. Albion College awarded her an A. M. degree in 
1890. An honorary A. M. degree was awarded her by the 
university in 1912. 

Although Madelon Stockwell Turner’s birth date is not 
known, it is believed she was about 75 when she died in 
June, 1924. By that time, her husband, Charles, had been 
dead many years. In fact, the Kalamazoo Gazette, in its 
report of Mrs. Turner’s death, states that her husband, who 


had been a lieutenant during the Civil War, died in the 


1880's. They had no children. 

Mrs. Turner's death occurred in June, 1924, during the 
brief period when Dr. Frederic Samuel Goodrich was acting 
president of Albion College. Knowing that Mrs. Turner had 
intended to leave property to the college, Dr. Goodrich 
sent Attorney Adrian Cooper of Albion to Kalamazoo to 
look after the college’s interests in the Turner will. 

The issue of the Kalamazoo Gazette which printed the 
account of Mrs. Turner’s death was published June 7, 1924. 
She was found dead in her home the day before, the paper 
reported, by a neighbor. Mrs. Turner had lived alone in her 
home at 209 Woodward, Kalamazoo, for years. Papers 
found filed with her will at the Kalamazoo County court- 
house indicate she must have died June 4, 1924, two days 
before her body was discovered. 

At first no will could be found, but before many weeks 
passed, Mr. Cooper was able to report to the college that a 
will, written in Madelon Stockwell Turner’s own handwrit- 
ing and dated June 24, 1909, 15 years before her death, had 
been found. The will was written during the administration 
of President Dickie. 

Nearly half-a-dozen relatives, most of them cousins of 
Mrs. Turner, contested the will which left the bulk of the 
estate to Albion College and the University of Michigan. 
In fact, Albion was to receive more than $300,000 and the 
University, $10,000. Records filed with the will in Kalama- 
zoo County Probate Court show that the appraised value of 
the estate was $338,570.93 in 1924. 

An Albion College Bulletin dated December 20, 1924, 
printed an account of the winning of the will case by Albion 
College and the University of Michigan. It indicates the 
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“proponents” (Albion College and the University) won the 
case through a directed verdict ordered by a Kalamazoo 
County Circuit Court. The account states that the attorney 
for those who contested the will gave up the case after the 
“proponents” had submitted their evidence. The attorney 
even declined to submit the case for the “contestants” to the 
jury, the account reports. The story contains this passage: 


Madelon S. Turner . . . for some years previous to her death 
had told friends of the college that she was very much interested 
in Albion College and was going to do something handsome for 
the College in her will. After her death her box at the bank was 
opened and no will was found. A search of her home failed to 
bring the will to light. Acting-president, Frederic S$. Goodrich, 
instructed Mr. Cooper, Albion College attorney, to go to Kalama- 
zoo and stay on the job until the will was located or further 
search deemed useless.:Mr. Cooper immediately went to Kala- 
mazoo where he literally stayed on the job until the will was 
located. The joyful news of the locating of the will was tele- 
phoned by Mr. Cooper to Albion just as the alumni banquet was 
in progress during commencement week. The will was forthwith 
offered for probate and the contest began. The contest in probate 
court terminated in favor of the will. On account of the magni- 
tude of the gift, pressure had been brought for a settlement but 
College counsel refused to enter into any negotiations for a set- 
tlement of the case and assured the trustees of both College and 
the University of Michigan that the contestants would never 
reach first base if he was left alone. Dr. Seaton has taken a very 
lively interest in the will contest and has backed Mr. Cooper up 
in every move that he has made in the case. The result of the 
trial last Monday proved that they knew where they were when 
they refused to compromise with the contestants. 

. . . Her [Mrs. Turner’s] early associations at Albion College 
left a deep and lasting memory that was always with her and the 
College counsel in getting evidence together for the trial of the 
case had an interesting history of her efforts to do something big 
for Albion College. With this purpose in mind, she exercised the 
strictest economy in her personal expenditures, attended to her 
own legal business to save expenses and by excellent business 
management accumulated the bulk of this fortune in order that 
her father’s name and the memory of the family might forever 
survive in the monument which would be erected by her gift to 
Albion College. 

Mrs. Turner was a highly educated woman and kept in close 
touch with the advanced learning: of the day. Among her other 
accomplishments she read and spoke fluently the Chinese lan- 
guage, Spanish and other modern languages. 


A college catalog shows what happened to much of this 
carefully amassed fortune. The catalog for 1936-1937, 
printed in March, 1937, shows that construction of Charles 
F. and Louisa Peabody Stockwell Memorial Hall, now pop- 
ularly called Stockwell Memorial Library, had begun. The 
catalog explains the “building will be of brick and stone con- 
struction after the Neo-Greek style of architecture and will 
be designed according to modern scientific principles of 
library planning... .” 


The building was completed in 1938 and has been one oe 


the college’s show places ever since. It houses the art de- 
partment as well as about 100,000 volumes, and it is now, in 
1960, expected that when a new art building can be ac- 
quired or built, the entire structure will be used for library 
purposes. (It was in 1938, too, that the Kresge gymnasium 
swimming pool was completed. ) 

The building of the new library caused a number of 
moves on the campus. With the removal of books to the 
Stockwell building, the Lottie L. Gassette library was no 
longer needed as a repository of documents, books, and 
periodicals. It was remodeled for administrative offices and 
for offices for the alumni association. Administrative offices 
in Robinson Hall were shifted to the Gassette building. 
Alumni offices were transferred from North Hall to the 
Gassette building, providing additional classroom space in 
North Hall. More space of this kind also was provided in 
Robinson Hall after administrative offices vacated it. This 
space was turned over to the biology department. The old 
gymnasium on the east end of the campus and on the west 
side of Hannah street had contained the art department 
beginning shortly after the completion of Kresge gym- 
nasium. The department’s removal to the new library build- 
ing left the old gymnasium available for other purposes. 
The home economics department moved into the old gym- 
nasium from North Hall, further augmenting the classroom 
space in North Hall. 

These changes resulting from the erection of the Stock- 
well Memorial Library completed the major building con- 
struction work carried on during Dr. Seaton’s administra- 
tion. The work was finished in the 1930's, an era widely 
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known in American history as the period of the Great De- 
pression. The start of that depression is generally believed 
to have been the “crash” of the stock market in 1929, about 
five years after Dr. Seaton took office. Stockwell Memorial 
Library was completed by 1938, a depression year. It is 
clear now that Albion College was sound financially during 
the depression. It is unlikely that the library would have 
been built during that period if it had not been. 

It is not necessary, however, to rely upon such outward 
signs of financial soundness, for various reports of Dr. 
Seaton and others concerning such matters are available. It _ 
was on August 19, 1930, that Dr. Seaton was reported in the 
Albion Recorder as saying that a check for $46,825 had just | 
been received from the General Education Board of New 
York City. Dr. Seaton said the check represented the final | 
payment from the Board on its “conditional pledge of | 
$300,000 to the endowment of Albion College.” : | 

It will be recalled that on February 23, 1923, during the | 
Laird administration the General Education Board had 


agreed to pay the $300,000 as its share of the drive for funds | 
of the Methodist Educational Advance which resulted in || 


the pledging of $2,150,000. Dr. Seaton stated the Board’s | | 


pledge was made in April, 1923, and when he made the | 


statement, time had slipped by and it was August, 1930. i, 
What caused the delay? Dr. Seaton’s explanation will tell | 
the story. As printed in the August 19, 1930, issue of the i] 
Recorder, here it is: | 


. .. [wo conditions were attached [to the General Education 
Board's pledge], first, that the college must get out and remain | 


out of debt during the period covered by the contract; and sec- || 
ond, that it must raise an additional $700,000 from other sources. | 

The debt at the close of that fiscal year [1923] amounted to | 
about $50,000. The annual deficit also was about $25,000. The |) 
net endowment after deducting the debt was $410,842.68. The iP 
pledges taken in the Methodist Educational Advance were sup- || 


posed to be sufficient to meet the $700,000 requirement and the i 


needs of the college in the amount of another $700,000 for | 
buildings and improved equipment, but there was no provision — 


for the debt. That was covered by gifts from other sources dur- | 
ing the fiscal year of the present administration. The annual def- ve 


cit also was met by current gifts, and the college was duly quali- | 
fied to call for payments from the General Education Board in 


proportion to the cash it collected on the $700,000 requirement. 
Since the first returns from the Methodist Educational Advance 
were used for building purposes, the college was unable to make 
a requisition on the General Education Board for the first pay- 
ment until February, 1927. 

‘The financial developments of the six years are exhibited in 
the following condensed tables: 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Net funds, June, 1924, $410,842.28. 


Receipts: From M. E. A., $361,199.38; pro-rata from G. E. B., ~ 


$140,514.02; from other sources, $619,260.59; balance for 
G. E. B., $159,485.92. 

Total increase, $1,280,459.91. 

Total endowment, $1,691,302.59. 

(In addition the college has an interest bearing note of $200,- 
000 given for the endowment of the president’s office. Our cus- 
tom is to include in the total only cash actually received. ) 


BUILDING FUNDS 


Net valuation of plant and equipment, June, 1924, $507,661.37. 

Receipts: From M. E. A., $269,250.17; from other sources, 
$705,769.29. 

Total increase, $975,019.46. 

Total building funds, $1,482,680.83. 


ANNUAL BUDGET 


1923-1924, fiscal year, $148,669.88. 

1929-1930, fiscal year, $255,078.70. 

Increase, $106,408.82. 

(During this period the contributions from the church to the 
college have declined from $26,800 in 1924 to $11,800. ) 

The income from endowment, on a five per cent basis, is in- 
creased over the fiscal year 1923-1924 by $64,022.95 but the 
budget has increased in the amount of $106,408.82 and should 
have increased in a much larger amount. This illustrates the ur- 
gent need of more endowment. Our responsibilities under the 
new order in education grow faster than our resources. They will 
continue to do so up to a certain point. 

As things now stand the income on $3,000,000 would be re- 
quired to provide for the salaries and operating expenses that 
might reasonably be regarded as suitable for a standard college 
like Albion. Anyone acquainted with educational affairs and 
moderately open-eyed to the future can see that great changes 
are in prospect for the next ten or fifteen years. They are likely 
to be costly changes and all kinds of educational institutions must 
expect to enlarge their budgets. In the case of colleges not sup- 
ported by taxation, that means an increase of endowment. In 
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the near future Albion College should have at least $5,000,000. 


While 1930, the year in which this report was issued, was 
a depression year, it seems quite clear that a large portion 
of the funds acquired during the six-year, 1924-1930 period 
were placed in college hands during the 1920’s boom period, 
and they were placed there during the first six years of the 
Seaton administration. 

It seems hardly necessary to direct attention to two items 
in this Seaton report. One is the item, “from other sources, 
$619,260.59,” under “Endowment Funds” and the other is 
the item, “from other sources, $705,769.29” under “Building 
Funds.” Added together, these two figures total $1,325,- | 
029.88. This total, it appears, represents at least part of the | 
funds added to the college treasury during the first six years _ 
of Dr. Seaton’s administration. This total is entirely unre- | 
lated to the contribution from the Methodist Educational | 
Advance or the contribution from the General Education | 
Board, both of which were pledged during the Laird ad- | 
ministration. | 

But how did Dr. Seaton, his business manager, F. Morris — 
Cochran, and his Board of Trustees manage things during a | 
real depression period? Before going into that matter, per- | 
haps it should be shown that Dr. Seaton told those attend- | 
ing an alumni luncheon on June 8, 1931, not quite a year | 
after the report given above was issued, that college en- | 
dowment in June, 1931, stood at $1,701,218.60, or $9,917.01 | 
higher than it was in August of the previous year. He told || 
alumni that “the supreme need is for more endowment. We || 
should not come to our centennial in 1935 without at least || 
$3,000,000.” 

By September, 1934, New Outlook magazine in its issue | 
for that month, reported Albion’s endowment had risen a | 
little more, but the figure was given only in round numbers | 
—as $1,720,000. The article in which it was reported dealt _ 
with means which a number of college and university presi- | 
dents, including Dr. Seaton, were utilizing to minimize the | 
effects of the depression upon their institutions. 

The article reported that Albion College, like other insti- | 
tutions, was a victim of the depression in that its enrollment | 


218 had dropped from about 800 to 650 and that its endowment | 


had yielded only about $46,000. During the 1933-1934 
academic year, the college’s largest single source of funds 
was tuition, the article reported, and this totaled $117,833, 
but expenses were $222,653 for the year. 

Despite this state of affairs, the New Outlook added, Dr. 
Seaton and his administrative colleagues had managed to 
maintain in-the-black operation for the 10 previous years. 
Although faculty salaries were cut from 4 to 10 per cent to 
aid in achieving a balanced budget, the college lost only 


four faculty members between 1929 and 1934, the article 


explained. This was a period, of course, when many salaried 
workers received extensive pay cuts while hourly-rate work- 
ers faced many months of outright unemployment resulting 
from wholesale industrial layofts. 

Indeed, the New Outlook article added that it was a com- 
paratively rare occurrence in 1934 for a college to report a 
balanced budget. A survey, the article explained, showed 
that nearly half of 312 colleges and universities participating 
in the survey could not display such budgets. Debt for 
nearly 20 colleges was greater even than their endowment, 
the New Outlook said. 

The business vigilance of Dr. Seaton, F. Morris Cochran, 
and the Board of Trustees prevented this from happening 
to Albion. While many institutions, industrial as well as 
academic, regressed financially, Albion progressed during 
the depression years, for between 1934 and June 30, 1945, 
Albion’s endowment rose. Its book value in June, 1945, was 
$2,524,714, college authorities reported recently, and this 
means its actual value was much greater. Book value, it was 
explained, is the value of the securities forming the endow- 
ment at the time those securities were purchased. Since 
those securities over the years rose in value, actual value 
in 1945, the end of the Seaton administration, probably was 
considerably greater. 

The depression must have been only one of the many 
reasons why Dr. Seaton’s administration must have been a 
rather difficult one, for when the early 1940's arrived, the 
college faced a period during which most of its men stu- 
dents left the campus for military service during World 
War II. The catalog for 1941-1942, printed in March, 1942, 
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announced that the college would start an accelerated pro- 
gram through which prospective college freshmen could 
begin their college careers early in the hope of completing 
portions of them before being summoned into the Army 
or the Navy or some other service. 

The “summer semester” would run from June 14 to Sep- 
tember 11, 1943, the catalog explained, and added: 


This is no time to mark time. 

The government is urging all young people who have the 
capacity for higher education to enter college as soon as possible 
and remain as long as possible. They need to obtain all the train- 
ing they can in preparation for their role in the war and in the 
reconstruction period to follow. The summer semester at Albion 
is organized for the special benefit of June graduates from high 
school who wish to enter college at once. Most of the courses 
will be conducted on an: accelerated program so that a student 
may concentrate on two or three subjects and complete during 
the. summer an entire year’s work in those subjects. Young men 
who are interested in engineering or medicine may finish during 
the summer the equivalent of the first semester of the pre-engi- 
neering or pre-medical curricula. 


The substance of this announcement was repeated in the 
next catalog, that for 1942-1943 and 1943-1944, a two-year 
catalog. This book was issued in March, 1944, and showed 
that the accelerated program would enable a student to be 
graduated in two-and-a-half to three years. The acceleration 
was made possible, of course, because of the summer 
semester. 

The same catalog gave supplementary information as to 
what the college was doing during the war. This was given 
under the heading, “Seventieth College Training Detach- 
ment.” Here it is: 


An Army pre-flight unit was received on February 27, 1943, 
and is expected to be discontinued, along with eighty-three other 
pre-flight units throughout the country, on or about April 26, 
1944. Instruction, housing, and boarding for the unit have been 
completely separate from the corresponding civilian services. 
This is a contribution to the welfare which the college has been 
proud to make together with essential provision for civilian stu- 
dents. Virtually two colleges have been operated side by side, 
harmoniously, and with a high degree of success. The record is 
to the permanent credit of the Federal authorities and of Albion 
College. 


The arrival on the Albion campus of the Army unit 
necessitated shifts in curriculum to accommodate Army 
personnel, but as has been shown the regular academic 
functions of a liberal arts college were carried on simul- 
taneously. Dr. Carter, in his Albion College Studies, Vol. II, 
states that few changes were made in the curriculum of the 
college between 1935 and 1940. We have already mentioned 
that the administration began in about 1930 to reduce the 
number of course offerings and that by 1935, this work was 


virtually completed. He concluded his study with the year 


1940. In it he observes that “there has been a tendency at 
Albion during the past two decades to organize the curricu- 
Jum in terms of half-year units rather than whole-year 
units.” 


He adds: 


This practice, for one thing, increases the number of courses 
without extending the area of the curriculum. This is an influ- 
ence that is likely to be overlooked unless special attention is 
called to it. This tendency, however, does not affect the number 
of hours of credit in the total curriculum or any part of it. 


It could be added here that the curriculum of the college 
seems to have changed only superficially since 1940, but the 
college grew under Dr. Seaton. It grew in enrollment, size 
of faculty, and in academic prestige. Studying the first of 
these, enrollment, shows that during the academic year, 
1924-1925, according to the catalog of 1925-1926, 649 stu- 
dents attended Albion as liberal arts or pre-professional 
students and that total enrollment, including music stu- 
dents, was 718 if no student were counted more than once. 
The 649-total for liberal arts included 2 graduate students, 
111 seniors, 114 juniors, 174 sophomores, 246 freshmen, and 
two special students. 

Subsequent catalogs list total enrollments as follows: 
1926-1927, 765; 1927-1928, 884; 1928-1929, 912; 1929-1930, 
885; 1930-1931, 752; 1931-1932, 708; 1932-1933, 692; 1933- 
1934, 692 again; 1934-1935, 754; 1935-1936, 786; 1936-1937, 
789; 1937-1938, 826; 1938-1939, 824; 1939-1940, 851; 1940- 
1941, 774; 1941-1942, 803; 1942-1943, 807; 1943-1944, 534; 
1944-1945, 594 of which 144 were women and 450 were 
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men; 1945-1946, the first year of Dr. William W. White- 
house’s presidency, 812. 

These figures show the effect of the depression and World 
War II as well as the big influx into colleges of students 
immediately after the war. 

The post-World War II period also somewhat affected the 
size of the faculty. The catalog of 1945-1946 lists 50 names 
on the roster of professors, but the figure had been as high 
as 55 in 1942-1943 and as low as 44 in 1935-1936. Faculty 
members for the 1924-1925 academic year, according to the 
catalog covering the period, totaled 41. This was the first 
such book printed under Dr. Seaton. The year before, the 
catalog contained, for the first time, the names of two men 
still actively associated with the college in 1960. These are 
William Whitcomb Whitehouse, brought to the Albion 
campus for the first time as professor of economics and 
sociology, and Thomas Milton Carter, professor of educa- 
tion. Both men came to Albion during the administration of 
President John W. Laird. Arthur Merton Chickering, pro- 
fessor of biology, had come in 1918 and was to retire in 1957 
although he continued teaching beyond that time. Henry 
Martin Battenhouse, professor of English, came in 1928 and 
retired in 1952. Two years later, Donald Monroe Gilbert, 
professor of modern languages retired after being a member 
of the faculty starting in 1920. 

Shortly after Dr. Seaton became president, Royal Glenn 
Hall, professor of history, joined the faculty. This was in 
1925, and in 1953, he retired. The man who succeeded 
Delos Fall as professor of chemistry, David Lindsey Ran- 
dall, joined the faculty in 1919, entering the ranks of the re- 
tired professors in 1953. 

Other faculty members who began teaching before or 
during the Seaton administration and who have retired in- 
clude Clement Eugene Rood, professor of physics who re- 
tired in 1939; Louis Upton Rowland, professor of piano and 
theory, who became a professor emeritus in 1953; Edwin 
Roscoe Sleight, professor of mathematics, who came to 
Albion in 1908 and retired in 1948, and Walter A. Terpen- 
ning, professor of economics. Dr. Terpenning joined the 
staff in 1937 and retired in 1953. 


The record of the Seaton administration was completed 
June 30, 1945, when Dr. William Whitcomb Whitehouse 
became the president of Albion, but that retirement did not 
come until after the college had marked its centennial in 
1935 with very little in the nature of a celebration. That 
centennial was observed in Albion by a series of articles in 
the Albion Evening Record which started in May, 1935, and 
ran through much of June. Most of them contained histori- 
cal material and have been referred to previously in this 
account. Probably the largest of this series was an article 
published June 20, 1935. It was more than two columns 
long. 

It was nine years later, however, that the Recorder on 
July 10, 1944, marked the twentieth anniversary of Dr. 
Seaton’s arrival in Albion. On this date, he was 71 and was 
serving on a two-year extension of tenure. The Recorder 
asked Dr. Seaton what he regarded as “the most significant 
thing that [had] happened to the college during the 20 
years.” The paper said Dr. Seaton replied: 


“The general public thinks in terms of buildings and endow- 
ments, but to me the most significant thing is the better rating of 
Albion in the educational world. We've just about gone the cir- 
cuit in the field of national recognition. .. .” 

The phrase that Dr. Seaton is best known for [the Recorder 
went on], “The best is yet to be,” is a college by-word today. 
Just after coming here, Dr. Seaton plucked it from the works of 
Robert Browning, which he especially admires. 

“I searched in my mind for something that would have a lift 
and be easily remembered,” he recalls. “It is a thrill now to have 
boys in foxholes recalling it and mentioning it in letters to me.” 


After his retirement, Dr. Seaton became a college and 
university consultant. While president of Albion, he was 
president of the University Senate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and secretary of the Educational Association 
from 1925 to 1934. For a year, starting in 1938, he was presi- 
dent of the Association of American Colleges. He also was a 
member of a commission on public relations of the same 
organization as well as of a similar commission of the 
American Council on Education. He was chairman of the 
Commission on Higher Education and the Board of Review 
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of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

His Methodist affiliations caused him to be chosen a dele- 
gate to the general conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1932 and 1936. He also attended the uniting con- 
ference of the Methodist Church in 1939. 

Besides the organizations already mentioned, he was a 
member of the National Educational Association, Phi Beta 
Kappa, the Masonic Lodge, and the Rotary and Torch 
Clubs. 

Dr. Seaton died January 28, 1961—three days after his 
eighty-eighth birthday—in Short Hills, New Jersey. He had 
gone east in 1946 after the death of Jessie Davis Seaton, his 
wife. Short Hills was the home of his daughter, Mary, Mrs. 
John W. McDonald. 

The educator’s body was returned to Albion for the serv- 
ice January 31 in Goodrich Chapel and the burial in River- 
side Cemetery. Acting according to Dr. Seaton’s own wishes, 
four men associated with the college conducted the service. 
Dr. Louis W. Norris, Albion president after September 1, 
1960; Dr. Emil Leffler, academic dean who retired in the 
fall of 1960; Dr. Arthur Merton Chickering, professor emeri- 
tus of biology, and Dr. Louis Upton Rowland, professor 
emeritus of music, participated in the service at which David 
L. Strickler, professor of music, sang. Thus the career and 
life of one of Albion’s most distinguished presidents ended. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Whitehouse 


Tuts ALBION CoLLEGE administration will be the last one 
with which this account will deal. It is an administration 
which, as this is written, has not ended and which will 
not end until September, 1960, after fifteen years marked 
almost solely by success. 

In the judgement of some, the statement that it was 
characterized by success will seem intemperate, especially 
since it is impossible to peer across four or five decades to 
view it in its entirety and with the perspective it deserves. 
That viewing must be left for some future writer of a history 
of the college. Acceptable objectivity could not be achieved 
now no matter how great the effort. 

Perhaps such detachment is not even necessary. The facts 
speak clearly and emphatically, perspective or no perspec- 
tive. They speak success for the college during the fifteen 
years of the administration of William Whitcomb White- 
house because that man was devoted to achievement—for 
the college, for himself, for his co-workers, for almost any 
endeavor with which he was associated. Achievement has 
been necessary to his life. He believed, and still believes, 
that nothing can be static, that there can be only progression 
or regression. One must be inexorable in his movement 
toward goals based on altruistic values, but when achieved, 
those goals must become mere way-stations at which one 
must pause only for moments before moving toward new 
ones. 

Dr. Whitehouse has taken pride in those momentary 
pauses, but he has seen to it that they have always been 
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momentary. Prolonging the feeling of pride, it seems, is 
restraint.on the inexorable movement. Any living person or 
institution must resist such restraint. “Dynamic” has been 
the word for W. W. Whitehouse. 

It is not the only word for him. It may not be even the 
most appropriate word. While his dynamics have moved 
Albion College forward, they could hardly be termed the 
only factor in that movement. Dr. Whitehouse himself on 
occasion has expressed regret that the college’s forwara 
movement has not been so rapid or so far as he would have 
liked it to be during the fifteen years he has been Albion’s 
eighth president. But that expression of regret also is char- 
acteristic of his dynamics, for it shows that his goals, impor- 
tant though they may have been in the eyes of his associ- 
ates, have not always completely satisfied Dr. Whitehouse 
himself simply because being satisfied with one’s achieve- 
ments is a way of becoming static. 

The possibilities for achievement in one’s own life seem 
always to have burned in the imagination of W. W. White- 
house. It is one way, if not the only way, to explain how he 
was able to do what he has done between the time he was 
born October 28, 1891, and the present, 68 years later. 

It is difficult to imagine more humble circumstances of 
birth than his. The man himself is disinclined to talk about 
them. He will go so far as to say that he was bor “near 
Middlesbrough,” Yorkshire, England, the son of John and 
Elizabeth (Whitcomb) Whitehouse, and lived in the Mid- 
dlesbrough area the first 20 years of his life. Middlesbrough 
is now a city of about 150,000 population. It is located in 
northeast England on the Tees River which flows into the 
North Sea. Something of the flavor of northeast England 
still clings to the man despite an absence from his native 
Yorkshire of 47 years, for his speech still rolls occasionally 
with the notes and cadences of the North of England. 

The early life of the youthful Yorkshireman was a 
struggle, but it must have been, for him, an optimistic 
struggle. It must have been an effort made always in the 
hope of something better. Things did get better for the 
youth despite his being forced to seek work rather than 
schooling at the age of 14. First he worked in an iron works, 
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firing one of those little steam locomotives which hauled 
the molten iron about the plant. This job was succeeded by 
another as an employee of a butcher, a job he held for six 
months. He still bears the scars on his hands from the sharp 
knives he used. He then went to work in the grocery depart- 
ment of Edward Upton & Son. 

But there was restlessness in this grocery boy. The Rev. 
W. A. Todd, a.man who had once been a missionary to 
Africa, stirred it. It was this clergyman who showed the 
young Whitehouse the possibilities of learning and culture, 
but the young man was aware that a complete education 
for an English grocery boy was almost unattainable. 

He wanted that education very much. His employers, the 
Uptons, knew this. They knew he would have a better 
chance in America. They lent him $45 with which to pay 
for steerage passage, an amount which he repaid piecemeal 
from the earliest pay he earned. 

He arrived in Canada where he began preaching, having 
charge of a large circuit with several parish points. It was 
in 1913 that he entered the United States where he began 
serving as a “supply pastor,” a post available despite his lack 
of college experience. 

Having decided to become a minister, he began to preach 
almost immediately after arriving in the United States. His 
principal church was at Brimley, Michigan, in the Upper 
Peninsula, but he also preached at Strongs, then a lumber- 
ing center, and among the Indians at a mission at Bay Mills. 
He helped beautify the Indian church and encouraged its 
choir. The choir sang before various groups in the surround- 
ing area. 

But still wanting to attend college, Will Whitehouse men- 
tioned his ambition to a minor superior. This man tried to 
dissuade him. 

“You have a future preaching,” the man said. “Why go to 
college?” 

But the youthful preacher listened, not to this man, but 
to another, the Rev. Dr. D. Stanley Shaw, the pastor at 
Sault Ste. Marie, who encouraged him in his ambition. 

Will Whitehouse had met Grace May Harrison while she 
was teaching in Newberry, and since she was interested in 227 


him and his hopes for college, she was the one from whom 
he first learned of Albion College. At the time, Grace held 
a two-year-old diploma from Albion. 

Afterward, the young clergyman became a member of 
the Michigan Methodist Episcopal Conference, and shortly 
after that began studying at Lebanon (Ohio) University 
while working as a supply pastor based in Cincinnati. He 
obtained his A. B. from Lebanon in 1916 and moved on to 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. Having taken 
some work at a Presbyterian seminary in Cincinnati, he re- 
ceived his B. D. in 1917 from Garrett. It was during the 
same year that he and Grace May Harrison were married. 
The date was June 27, 1917. Grace Harrison Whitehouse 
had been chosen valedictorian of her Albion College class, 
and was chosen later by the college as a “fellow,” desig- 
nated to receive the M.A. degree. This was after she had 
acquired teaching experience. 

Whitehouse was ordained a Methodist minister in 1916, 
became a naturalized citizen of the United States in 1918, 
and in another year received an A. M. degree from Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. This was about the 
time he was pastor of the Asbury Community Church in 
Milwaukee. 

It was also about this time that he moved to Michigan, 
for he became pastor of the Parma Methodist Church in 
1918 shortly after serving as YMCA educational director 
at the U. S. Army’s Camp Custer during World War I. 
Although he had applied for a commission as an Army chap- 
lain, his appointment was not completed because his final 
citizenship papers had not yet been granted. 

During his next pastorate—at Fort Lee, New Jersey—Dr. 
Whitehouse studied for a Th. D. degree at Drew University 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, and received 
that degree in 1922, the same year he began his first service 
for Albion College. 

It was Dr. John W. Laird, then president of Albion, who 
brought the new doctor of theology to the campus to be- 
come professor of economics. Somewhat later, he switched 
to sociology, a field in which his primary academic interests 
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Seaton Hall was opened in 1949 as a residence for freshman men. This 
is a view of the entrance. It faces East Cass Street. 


Baldwin Hall, the student union building, is only eight years old, but it 
is one of the most widely known structures on the Albion campus. It is 


used for conferences and social affairs by non-collegiate at well as col- 
legiate groups. 
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A recent academic procession turns south after passing Stockwell Me- 
morial Library. Among the procession leaders is President William 
Whitcomb Whitehouse, third from the right. 
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This early experience convinced the young Whitehouse— 
he was in his early 30’s—that he should pursue a career in 
higher education. Almost from the first, his students showed 
admiration for him, and his classes grew to be very large. 
They brought him a total of 300 students at one point, but 
it was his sociology course, “The Family,” in which the 
greatest interest developed. That course sometimes showed 
an enrollment of 80 students. It became one course which 
almost every Albion student of the period took before 
graduation, not because it was required, but because the 
professor who taught it made it something one could hardly 
do without. Late in 1959 Dr. Whitehouse admitted he had 
received recent requests for the thick syllabus he had pre- 
pared for the course years before. 

He had not been an Albion faculty member very long 
before he began to feel he needed a Ph. D. degree if he 
intended to make higher education his career. He began to 
study for it, receiving it in 1927, five years after accepting 
his first Albion appointment. It was granted by Northwest- 
ern University, two years before Dr. Whitehouse was ap- 
pointed dean of the college, or academic dean, in 1929. The 
Ph. D. became his fifth earned college degree. He did not 
hold the deanship to the exclusion of all other jobs. At the 
same time, he was professor of sociology and director of 
admissions. The entire period of his deanship, from 1929 to 
1939, took place during the administration of Dr. John 
Lawrence Seaton. It was during that terrible year, 1939, the 
year World War II started, that he moved to Detroit to 
become dean of the liberal arts college of Wayne Uni- 
versity, now Wayne State University. Before accepting this 
position he had been offered college presidencies twice, but 
had declined them, choosing to remain at Albion. 

Long before the move to Detroit, Dr. and Mrs. White- 
house had become the parents of two children. The first 
was Keith, born while his father was serving the Parma 
Methodist congregation. Keith is now a physician. Joyce, a 
daughter, was born while her father was preaching and 
studying theology in New Jersey across the Hudson from 
New York. 

The mother of these two children, Grace Harrison White- 229 


house, was not destined to see her husband become the 
eighth president of Albion College. She died June 22, 1941, 
only five days before her twenty-fourth wedding anniver- 
sary and about two years after her husband became the 
dean at Wayne. 

After what Dr. Seaton was fond of calling a “loan” to 
Wayne, Dr. Whitehouse returned to Albion in 1945 to be- 
come its president and to succeed Dr. Seaton, the man who 
liked to think of Dr. Whitehouse as the person he “trained” 
for the Albion presidency. 

In 1943, about two years before returning to Albion, Dr. 
Whitehouse and the former Miss Adele Ann Dreyer were 
married. They had met while both were associated with 
Wayne where Mrs. Whitehouse had been assistant to vari- 
ous deans of the liberal arts since the mid-twenties. In fact, 
she had held the position from the very start of the college 
of liberal arts, accepting it shortly after graduation from the 
University of Michigan. She earned a master’s degree at 
Wayne. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Whitehouse moved to Albion, their 
home became the modified Georgian house at 501 Michi- 
gan Avenue, the former residence of Harry Parker, which 
the college had recently purchased with funds granted by 
the Kresge Foundation. The first college catalog to list the 
newly acquired home for the college’s chief executives was 
that of 1944-1945. Situated at the northeast corner of Huron 
Street and Michigan Avenue, the structure occupies a large 
landscaped lot which has enabled Dr. Whitehouse to enjoy 
his hobby of growing roses. 

He seems always to have regarded 501 Michigan Avenue 
not really as his home, but as another important college 
building to be used by many of those persons connected 
with the college as well as by himself and Mrs. Whitehouse. 
His semi-annual reports to the Board of Trustees almost al- 
ways have included references to the strictly college uses to 
which the residence has been put. The reports show that he 
has regarded it as a place in which students, faculty mem- 
bers, trustees and many others gather for social affairs 
which are as important in promoting friendship for the col- 
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pus two blocks away. The reports to trustees frequently re- 
fer to 501 Michigan Avenue as “the home,” not as “our 
home.” 

This reference seems to show that Dr. Whitehouse has 
thought of the big house as a kind of home of the college. 
Indeed, it is probably just that if one is to judge by the 
graciousness with which guests have been treated there. To 
mention, however, the graciousness and warmth of Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitehouse is to state a fact which seems too obvious 
to warrant mentioning at all. The sanguineness and warmth 
of the Whitehouse personality is expected to be very evident 
throughout this account of the man’s administration as an 
Albion president. They are qualities which have pervaded, 
more than likely, all his activities, and they seem to have 
been contagious, for they often spread from the man himself 
to almost all those who have associated with him. He always 
has been able to communicate his enthusiasm and to en- 
gender empathy. 

These qualities are apparent even in the semi-annual re- 
ports to the trustees. They probably are the best history of 
the Whitehouse administration available, for they have pro- 
vided most of the information on which this account of that 
administration is based. By the time this was written, nearly 
thirty of them had been given. They form almost a diary of 
the past 15 years of college history. 

The first such report was that of December 21, 1945. In it 
Dr. Whitehouse outlined many plans and provided almost 
innumerable facts about the status of the college. He told of 
the appointment of Paul R. Trautman as business manager 
to succeed F. Morris Cochran, the man who served under 
Dr. Seaton. This was the beginning of an association be- 
tween Dr. Whitehouse and Mr. Trautman which has pro- 
moted the material growth of the college. The new business 
manager came to Albion from his alma mater, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, where he was business manager for 16 
years. 

It is in this same report that it is learned enrollment at 
Albion during the first semester of the 1945-1946 academic 
year was 606 students, less than half what it was to be 15 
years later, but still greater than that of the previous year. 231 


Dr. Whitehouse stated that the 1944-1945 enrollment dur- 
ing the first semester was 538. Both years, it will be recalled, 
were war years. 

But it was not with enrollment that Dr. Whitehouse was 
concerned primarily in this report despite the 12 per cent in- 
crease over that of the previous year. Always a believer in 
the liberal arts tradition, he made this statement under the 
heading “Curriculum”: 


. . . After all the threats of an overmastering technology and 
professionalization it is encouraging to see the resiliency of the 
well-established program in general and liberal education. Rec- 
ognizing this, however, we share with other institutions a critical 
approach to the question of liberal education and how the needs 
of our students, as they face a modern world, can best be 
equipped. So our faculty has started a careful inventory of our 
curriculum and total program. We are determined that the A. B. 
degree at Albion shall represent an adequate preparation of the 
graduate for his responsibilities in our complex world, voca- 
tionally, culturally, humanistically, and spiritually. .. . 

This gave notice of the start of another of the many 
“re-evaluations” of the college’s curriculum which have 
resulted in changes from time to time, albeit rather gradual 
changes with the possible exception of those termed “revo- 
lutionary” which were made early in the Fiske administra- 
tion. 

The college curriculum in 1945 was similar to what it was 
when Dr. Whitehouse was the academic dean. It was 
similar to what it is now. Changes have come, but they 
have been far from “revolutionary.” Dr. Whitehouse was 
very familiar with what changes had taken place before he 
arrived back in Albion after his six-year absence. He 
knew well that they were almost imperceptible and that 
changes in the near future also would be slight since the 
college already possessed what was believed to be a good 
liberal arts program. 

These realizations probably prompted the new president 
to turn to matters which he regarded as acute problems. 
He appears to have turned to them through sheer neces- 
sity, for in his first report he said “until we secure a dormi- 
tory for freshman men and an addition to Susanna Wesley 
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Unlike freshman women, freshman men were forced to 
seek rooms in the homes of townspeople living close to 
the campus. There was no dormitory for them, and rooms 
in homes were becoming increasingly difficult to find. 

But it was not merely a dormitory for freshman men that 
Dr. Whitehouse was after. The recommendation for the 
construction of such a building was merely one of several 
such recommendations he made in the December 21, 1945, 
report. He credited his predecessor, Dr. Seaton, with stress- 
ing the necessity for new buildings, but he mentioned that 
the trustees’ Long Range Planning Committee had met on 
November 15, 1945, in Detroit to review the entire building 
situation. The committee had decided to recommend that 
four projects receive immediate attention with the addi- 
tional recommendation that the freshman men’s dormitory 
be the first of the four. The other three were a student 
center, an enlarged science building, and the expansion of 
Susanna Wesley Hall, the women’s dormitory. 

Dr. Whitehouse stated that the proposed construction of 
the Frederic S. Goodrich Memorial Chapel was in the 
money-raising stage in late 1945. The campaign was being 
handled largely by the Alumni Association and was to be 
“completed under these auspices without the need for 
direct financing on the part of the Board of Trustees.” He 
said the chapel fund report at that time showed $110,000 
had been pledged. Co-chairmen of the drive to raise funds 
for the chapel were Dr. Mark E. Putnam, ‘10, executive 
vice-president of the Dow Chemical Company, and the 
Rev. Dr. Marshall R. Reed, 14, now Bishop Reed. 

Dr. Whitehouse made it clear that the Board of Trustees 
should be concerned primarily with the four projects he 
had mentioned as necessities, and provided the Board with 
an estimate that the four might cost the college as much as 
$1,250,000, but explained that it was, at that time, “impos- 
sible to estimate [accurately] the overall cost of the building 
program.” 

He mentioned that the $1,250,000 could be “established 
as the goal for fund solicitation and that steps [could] be 
taken to present this need to the churches of the Detroit 
and Michigan Conferences, foundations, and to interested 
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friends who are prospective contributors to this undertak- 
ing. 

He also mentioned that a brochure describing the col- 
lege’s needs and future expansion plans was being pre- 
pared, This would contain not only building plans, but also 
highlights of what became known in college administrative 
circles as the “modified L Plan,” a long range blueprint of 
campus expansion, a “master plan” prepared by an archi- 
tectural firm with Architect George K. Trautwein of Phila- 
delphia in direct charge. When the brochure was issued 
in the fall of 1946 it served notice to the friends of Albion 
that the college was about to proceed with an ambitious 
program designed to satisfy real necessities of long stand- 
ing. The 24-page booklet, the pages of which measured 
8% by 11 inches, became known to Dr. Whitehouse and his 
immediate associates as “the brown brochure.” Its format 
was the work of Ann Hollinshead. 

Dr. Whitehouse made certain the Board understood Al- 
bion would not be the only institution of higher learning 
which expected to increase its physical plant. He explained 
that most colleges, aware of future needs and that times 
were appropriate for seeking funds, were planning much 
building construction. In the report of December 21, 1945, 
he said: 


The next five years will probably break all previous records 
for the number of educational buildings to be erected. All over 
the country plans are now under way for enlargement of col- 
lege plants. One of the well known colleges in the east is replac- 
ing the old campus with an entirely new one. The various public 
institutions have large reserve building funds available which 
will make possible campus expansions. 

It should be clear that our plan is not projected to be in ac- 
cord with what is happening elsewhere, but because each build- 
ing proposed is an imperative necessity to meet our present 
needs. 


A year and a half later, in Dr. Whitehouse’s report of June 
2, 1947, additional information on college plans emerged. 
Moving back to May 28, 1945, the president described a 
meeting on that date of the Long-Range Planning Commit- 
tee. He reported that this meeting was its sixth and that it 
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enabled the committee to complete six recommendations. 
These were: 

1. Adoption of a master plan for the campus. 

2. Acquisition of such property “as is available at reason- 
able prices within the area involved.” 

3. Commendation of the Alumni Association for its drive 
to raise funds for Goodrich Memorial Chapel, a program 
which started during the Seaton administration. 

4, Proposal to build the freshman men’s dormitory 
(Seaton Hall) at the southeast corner of East Cass and Han- 
nah Streets. 

5. Further consideration to building a student center 
(later Baldwin Hall). 

6. Further consideration to construction of fraternity 
housing or upper-class men’s housing. 

It was with the fourth of these recommendations that a 
portion of Dr. Whitehouse’s report of December 9, 1947, 
dealt. He told of announcing during the alumni luncheon 
of Homecoming week-end that the Kresge Foundation had 
given the college $500,000 it could use to build the fresh- 
man men’s residence hall. On the same occasion and during 
the same speech the president reported the same founda- 
tion also had given $250,000 to be added to the endowment 
fund. The total constituted the largest gift ever contributed 
to Albion up to that time. | 

The announcement of these gifts preceded by a year 
the laying of the cornerstone of Seaton Hall. This event 
took place October 15, 1948, Dr. Whitehouse’s report for 
December 6, 1948, stated. Bishop Marshall R. Reed wrote 
the ritual for the event and participating were Stanley S. 
Kresge, then vice-president of the Kresge Foundation; 
Paul Voorhies, Detroit attorney and president of the Kresge 
Foundation; W. Clark Dean, president of the Union Steel 
Products Company and Trustee; Dr. John L. Seaton, presi- 
dent emeritus of the college and the man for whom the 
building was named; Dr. Sebastian S. Kresge, founder of 
the S. S. Kresge Company; Paul R. Trautman, college 
business manager; Dr. Emil Leffler, Albion’s academic dean; 
Robert Mohr of Ann Arbor, and Dr. Whitehouse. Mr. Voor- 
hies, an honorary alumnus of Albion besides being president 235 


of the Kresge Foundation, announced a foundation gift to 
the college of an additional $250,000 to cover the cost of 
Seaton Hall. Thus, the total for this purpose became $750,- 
000. 

By the time Dr. Whitehouse presented his December 6 
report, Seaton Hall construction was going well. Outside 
concrete work was finished and brick work was under way, 
but a shortage of bricklayers was tending to delay the work. 
Eleven months later on September 1, 1949, Seaton Hall was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies and a formal pro- 
gram in the chapel (South Hall). Many of the same members 
of the Board of Trustees who had participated in the lay- 
ing of the corner stone attended the dedication at which 
Bishop Fred P. Corson, president of the General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, gave the principal 
speech. Dr. Seaton also spoke, and Dr. Howard C. Law- 
rence, president of the Board of Trustees, accepted the 
structure in behalf of the college. 

Next, construction moved from the newest building on 
the campus to the oldest. It was decided that the entire 
interior of North Hall should be rebuilt and a wing be 
added to the east end for an auditorium and two floors of 
classrooms and faculty offices. Dr. Whitehouse reported 
December 7, 1950, that the plan for the renovation had been 
approved by the buildings and grounds committee of the 
Board of Trustees and that “President [Emeritus] John L. 
Seaton, who is looking over the plans, expresses satisfaction 
that we are going forward with this needed improvement.” 

“In fact,” Dr. Whitehouse added, “he once secured a bid 
on this project but circumstances interfered with the carry- 
ing out of the program.” 

In his Board of Trustees report for November 29, 1951, 
Dr. Whitehouse reported new information on this project 
as follows: 


As early as possible in the spring of 1951 the contractor began 
work on the addition to North Hall and proceeded with the re- 
modeling of the existing portion, of this 100-year-old structure. 
This project resulted in a new three-story wing 34 feet by 73 
feet, housing a large lecture room on the first floor seating over 
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on the upper floors. Razing of the interior of the existing portion 
of the building made room for the construction of four floors in 
place of three to provide ten faculty offices, eight classrooms, 
two conference rooms, an accounting laboratory, a statistical 
laboratory, engineering drawing laboratory, blueprinting room, 
and commodious quarters for the use of the College Publications 
Council as a journalism unit. Here the editorial offices of the two 
major student publications [The Pleiad and The Albionian] are 
housed. 

| The total cost of the project is expected to be in the neighbor- 
| hood of $230,000. This cost is being met by funds from the recent 
campaign and by resources accumulated for depreciation and 
plant improvement. Already hundreds of friends have visited the 
: new building and registered enthusiasm for the modern facilities. 
We cannot begin to express the gratification evident in the 
faculty and student body. In this connection the President re- 
ceived the following communication from the Student Council. 
I quote it here in its entirety because it is so characteristic of our 
students and because I want to share the spirit of it with you as 
Trustees: 

“To: President Whitehouse 

“From: The Student Council 

“In behalf of the students of Albion College the Student Coun- 
cil wishes to express to the President of the College and through 
him, to the Board of Trustees their deep gratitude for the very 
comfortable and attractive classroom building made possible 
through the reconstruction of North Hall and the building of the 
annex thereto. 

“The new classroom settings in this building brighten our 
spirits which in turn stimulate our desire to study. We believe 
the building is now a credit to the College as well as a source of 
genuine satisfaction to the students who use it. 

“Respectfully submitted 


Bruce Kresge, President 
Jackie Abbott, Secretary 
Student Council” 

In the report for June 4, 1951, Dr. Whitehouse mentioned 
the fact that another phase of the long-range building plan 
could soon be undertaken. It was Baldwin Hall that he had 
in mind, and he reported that the Kresge Foundation on 
January 12, 1951, had granted the college $500,000 to be 
used to pay for construction. An additional $430,000 was 
raised by the college itself for Baldwin Hall when it became 
known that it would be advisable to expand the original 
plans. Baldwin was scheduled to replace a temporary stu- 237 
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dent union building, which was a former barracks installa- 
tion. It would provide a dining hall for freshman men as 
well as a student center. Speaking of plans for it, Dr. White- 
house said: 


This added facility will meet a long felt need on our campus 
and will not only enable us to meet competition for students but 
will provide adequate accommodations for our students, faculty, 
and also visiting conferences and church groups. This gift, bring- 
ing to realization another of our long-range plans for Albion, and 
coming when it did, thrilled the hearts of all of us... . 

Work on the student center proceeded despite the control 
of the supply of materials imposed by the Korean War 
emergency, and Dr. Whitehouse reported to Trustees on 
November 29, 1951: 


At the Homecoming luncheon announcement was made that 
this new building is to be named Baldwin Hall in honor of Dr. 
Charles W. Baldwin, a distinguished minister of our church, for 
many years a member of the Board of Trustees, and one-time 
President. So many expressions of appreciation have been re- 
ceived regarding the appropriateness of this name. This building 
will be the center of so many varied types of services. It will 
serve the needs of students, faculty, alumni, and visiting friends, 
and will increasingly be a center for Michigan Methodism, and 
in fact will serve the national church groups that meet here. To 
honor a former church leader and Board member is significant. 


By late 1951, 13 members of the Baldwin family had at- 
tended Albion. Hence, Dr. Whitehouse believed it was fit- 
ting that one of them, Howard Baldwin, the attorney, give 
the principal address at the dedication service. 

Baldwin Hall was completed in August, 1952, and went 
into use immediately. Its actual cost was about double the 
original $500,000 grant made for it. Among the first uses to 
which the center was put was the serving of a supper to 
950 freshmen and their parents when the first semester 
opened in September of that year. Between September 17, 
1952, and April 30, 1953, 251 groups used Baldwin Hall for 
meetings and conferences. Dr. Whitehouse said these 
groups ranged in size from seven persons each to 500. He 
added that some requests for use of the building had to be 
denied because it was in complete use by the time they 
were made. 
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At the same time Baldwin Hall was being built, the col- 
lege was making other building plans. Among them was the 
renovation of the McMillan Chemical Laboratory. Dr. 
Whitehouse told his Board June 9, 1952, that “the generos- 
ity of a member of the Board of Trustees” would make pos- 
sible the alterations to improve the building’s usefulness. 
He said it was hoped the work, to cost an estimated $25,000, 
could be completed during the summer of 1952. 

In his report a year later—given on June 8, 19538—Dr. 
Whitehouse told of the completion of the remodeling proj- 
ect. The work concerned two laboratories and the balance 
room. This was the meeting at which he revealed the names 
of the donors of funds to pay for the work. They were Dr. 
and Mrs. Mark E. Putnam of Midland. Dr. Whitehouse 
credited the remodeling with enabling the college to obtain 
almost immediately two chemical research grants from two 
corporations. In recent years, Dr. Putnam has been respon- 
sible for many improvements and facilities in the chem- 
istry building. 

The truly large construction projects, however, were still 
to come. At the very start of the Whitehouse administration 
we received a rather strong hint as to what they would be. 
President Whitehouse mentioned in his report to Trustees 
in December, 1945, that “until we secure a dormitory for 
men and an addition to Susanna Wesley Hall our housing 
problems for students will be acute.” The hint was contained 
in the reference to the Susanna Wesley Hall addition. By 
December 1, 19538, the date of another report to trustees, it 
was clear when Dr. Whitehouse re-iterated his December, 
1945, statement that the next important construction proj- 
ect probably would be the women’s dormitory addition. The 
freshman men’s housing problem was solved with the com- 
pletion of Seaton Hall, but since both lower and upper class 
women students had only Susanna Wesley Hall and Dean 
Hall as properly outfitted dormitories, Susanna Wesley was 
indeed crowded. From time to time the college had pur- 
chased houses from private owners along streets adjacent to 
the campus and to the Susanna Wesley Hall neighborhood 
to serve as temporary housing for women. They were 
equipped as well as they could be to make them comfort- 
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able, but Dr. Whitehouse and those close to him never 
ceased regarding them as merely an improvised solution to 
a women’s housing problem which was growing more acute 
with the passing of each academic year. 

Here is part of Dr. Whitehouse’s statement to the Board 
on December 1, 1953: 


. . . Regarding the housing and dining accommodations for 
women students the problem is more critical than ever. 

We now have 232 women living in dormitory annexes. This is 
more than we have in Susanna Wesley Hall. These annexes are 
expensive to maintain, are not fire-resistant at all, and offer in 
most instances inadequate housing both for the girls and the 
housemothers. One of our Trustee wives whose husband is pro- 
viding a full-tuition scholarship for a brilliant student recently 
reported the poor facilities in the annex where the young woman 
lived. With the large scale building of fireproof dormitories on 
the campuses of the eight State-supported schools in Michigan, 
Albion College will be severely handicapped in an increasing 
way through this important physical inadequacy. 

The dining room for women is . . . the traditional center for 
programs and for the implementing of so many wonderful cus- 
toms built during the years which make for a distinctive residen- 
tial college. Susanna Wesley Hall, opened in 1926, had planned 
accommodations for 195 students. As of this year there are 440 
dining there. Severe overcrowding, the use of the recreation 
room for table service, the overloading of the kitchen, make it 
essential to have an enlarged dining room. 

... Susanna Wesley Hall... has been well preserved and is 
one of the most beautiful buildings on the campus. What is 
needed is the addition of two wings and the enlargement of the 
present dining hall, all to be done, of course, in definite harmony 
with the existing structure. 

In all probability we will have an additional 85 or 50 women 
students to care for this coming September. This makes the 
situation more critical than now. The suggested addition to the 
building will complete the women’s campus and take care of 
the number of students in our limited enrollment of the future. 
In 1929 there were 61,000 degrees granted in liberal arts col- 
leges; in 1949 there were 150,787. The population increase, plus 
the larger percentage of the youth going to college, accounts for 
this upsurge. 

This statement is typical of those made by Dr. White- 
house in that similar statements often have preceded ac- 
tual construction of the needed edifices within a relatively 
short time. In other words, expression of the profound need 
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has almost always preceded acquiring the necessary funds 
and then the actual construction. As we have seen before 
in this account, previous presidents of Albion have not had 
such good fortune so frequently. It will be recalled how of- 
ten and with how much fervor Dr. Dickie pleaded for elim- 
ination of a debt he regarded as a threat to the college’s fu- 
ture. But with Dr. Whitehouse, things were different. 

Just how different they were is shown in his report of 
November, 1954, about a year after he made the statement 
about the inadequacy of Albion’s women’s housing. He an- 
nounced to the Board of Trustees that the Kresge Founda- 
tion had supplied the college with “a generous grant of 
funds” to “make possible the immediate erection” of East 
Hall, West Hall, and the Dorothy McVittie Kresge dining 
room. 

Dr. Whitehouse called the project “the largest building 
project in Albion’s history.” 

Ground was broken October 9, 1954, during the week-end 
of Homecoming with the reading of a litany submitted by a 
trustee, Bishop Marshall R. Reed. Those who participated 
in the ceremonies included, besides Dr. Whitehouse himself, 
Dr. Stanley S. Kresge, ‘23, president of the foundation which 
supplied the funds; Dr. Howard C. Lawrence, president of 
the Board of Trustees, and Trustee W. Clark Dean, chair- 
man of the Board’s buildings and grounds committee. Be- 
cause it was Homecoming, a number of alumni attended. 

They also attended a luncheon the same day at which 
speakers were Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Kresge, Miss Nancy J. 
Crowe, president of the Association of Women Students; 
Dean of Women Audrey K. Wilder, and Dr. Whitehouse. 

Work on the three additions to Susanna Wesley Hall 
started immediately. As was the case with other recently 
constructed buildings, Frank Dean, brother of W. Clark 
Dean, was the supervising architect. He was associated with 
the Philadelphia firm of architects, Trautwein and Howard. 
Plans called for the erection of the three additions at the 
rear, or north, side of Susanna Wesley Hall. 

They were built to provide housing for at least 250 
women students. They also were to contain other rooms and 
service facilities necessary for dormitory living. These in- 241] 
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cluded a laundry, quarters for supervisory personnel, 
kitchenettes, lounges, study rooms, infirmary facilities, and 
typewriting rooms. Dr. Whitehouse made sure everyone 
knew that, while the structures would be additions to 
“Susie,” East Hall and West Hall would have their own en- 
trances which would face Michigan Avenue. Between them 
and adjoining Susanna Wesley Hall would be the new 
dining room. Its large north window would look out on dor- 
mitory grounds much as the east windows of Baldwin Hall 
overlook part of the college “grove.” All women students 
except those at Dean Hall would take their meals in the 
new dining room. Adjuncts to the room also would provide 
private dining space. 

Construction started. The Barnes Construction Company 
of Grand Rapids was the prime contractor. Dr. Whitehouse 
in his report of June 6, 1955, told trustees a schedule for 
completion had been arranged by which East Hall was ex- 
pected to be finished by September 1 of that year and West 
Hall and the dining room, by September 20 of the same year. 
However, the president’s next report, given November 28, 
1955, showed that work was somewhat behind schedule 
with only the upper three floors of East Hall occupied. The 
rest of the work would be done possibly by December 1. 

Both new dormitories were completely occupied by 
women students by the following June. The president re- 
ported to trustees on June 4 that some work on the dining 
room as well as on several small jobs in connection with it 
remained to be completed. 

It was on September 4, 1956, that the three-unit addition 
to Susanna Wesley Hall was dedicated after completion. 
Dorothy McVittie Kresge, wife of Dr. Stanley S. Kresge, 
woman for whom the new dining room was named, mother 
of three sons who had attended Albion, and strong sup- 
porter of the college, attended the dedication. 

It was in the report of Dr. Whitehouse dated December 
18, 1956, that the reason for his terming the project the 
largest construction job in the college’s history became ap- 
parent. He revealed that the Kresge Foundation’s gift for 
the work totaled $1,300,000. 

Meanwhile, plans for that most impressive of all Albion 
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College structures were being completed. No one familiar 
with the college for the past twenty years needs to be told 
that the Goodrich Memorial Chapel was a long-anticipated 
building. Plans to complete it, however, were purposely de- 
layed because the college needed Seaton Hall, Baldwin 
Hall, East Hall, West Hall, and the Dorothy McVittie 
Kresge Dining Hall much more seriously despite the neces- 
sity for holding convocations and chapel services twice 
weekly each in South Hall if all students were to attend one 
of each during each week. 

But by September, 1956, many of the immediate needs 
for the physical well-being of students had been met. The 
college could turn now to the physical aspects of spiritual 
well-being. The new chapel would be built. 

As Dr. Whitehouse had said early in his administration, 
the job of raising funds for the chapel was largely an 
Alumni Association matter, at least in the earlier stages. In 
the college treasury on June 5, 1950, when he gave a report 
to Trustees, was $193,658.24 toward the cost of an edifice 
which, at that time, was expected to total between $500,500 
and $600,000. Part of that less-than $200,000 consisted of a 
gift of $40,401.80 for an organ, the president said. 

In the same report, he described some of the plans for the 
chapel. He expected it to contain seating sufficient for 1,450 
persons, adequate for the entire community of students and 
faculty members. 

“In a day when our young people are accustomed increas- 
ingly to beautiful churches, it will mean much to have a 
well equipped and worshipful chapel on our campus,” Dr. 
Whitehouse said. “It is thought wise to build it large enough 
for our needs today and expected needs tomorrow.” 

Another year passed and the college’s chief executive was 
able to report that the chapel fund contained $250,000 in 
cash “and $27,000 in valid pledges.” 

The Goodrich Memorial Chapel was still a long way off 
financially despite a hint given in President Whitehouse’s 
report of December 1, 195%, as to how it would be used: 

In anticipation of a new chapel with its more formal services, 


the present chapel order has been shaped more closely along 
these lines. Student participation has been increased and the 
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effort made to improve in other ways the worship atmosphere. 

Steady and voluntary progress has been made in the proposed 
joint use of the chapel, when erected, by the local Church. This 
project has much to commend it and should be advantageous to 
both College and Church.... 


These two paragraphs foreshadowed an arrangement 
which was to become reality after the new building was 
finished, a plan by which the structure was to be the college 
chapel during the week and the Albion Methodist Church 
on Sunday. 

Six months passed, and as they did the cash in college 
coffers for chapel construction increased. By June 7, 1954, 
the chapel fund totaled $336,558 in cash and pledges for the 
chapel and its pipe organ. At that time Dr. Whitehouse said 
cost of the structure, except for the organ, was estimated at 
$720,000. | 

He described plans for raising more money for it. Among 
them was the “500 Club,” a plan through which alumni 
would co-operate in a drive to find 500 persons among their 
number who would provide $500 each or someone who 
would. 

Meanwhile, the college was beginning to acquire the 
land on which to build the chapel. This, of course, was the 
two-block area bounded by Michigan Avenue on the north, 
Ingham Street on the east, East Cass on the South, and 
Oswego on the west. This meant that when the chapel was 
completed it would join, with the help of its grounds, the 
main campus quadrangle south of it with the “women’s 
campus two blocks away on the north. Not only was it 
necessary to acquire much of the property in the area, but 
it was necessary also to persuade the city to vacate Perry 
Street for the one-block distance between Ingham and 
Oswego Streets. This was done. Hence, by the time the col- 
lege was able to start construction it owned all the prop- 
erty in the two-block area except a small plot in the south- 
west corner. All the houses obtained by the college in the 
area, except one, were either sold, moved away to new sites, 
or torn down to enable the Goodrich Memorial Chapel to be 
erected on an expansive, landscaped plot facing east toward 
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Goodrich Chapel during middle phases of construction looked like this. 
The camera was pointed northwestward. 


The Goodrich Chapel cor- 
nerstone was laid one fine, 
sunny day in 1956. Sebas- 
tian S. Kresge, center, 
takes the work seriously 
while Howard C. Law- 
rence, left, president of 
the Board of Trustees, 
watches the process. 


Dedicated September 21, 1958, 
Goodrich Chapel was virtually 
completed when this photograph 
was taken, but its newness is ap- 
parent here, for the large lamps, 
now attached to the wall near 
each column, had not yet been 
installed. 


Dr. Frederic Samuel Goodrich, 
the man for whom Goodrich 
Chapel was named, was known 
for more than half a century to 
everyone associated with the col- 


lege. 
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removed was a residence used as a “practice house” by 
home economics students, retained on the site until a new 
one could be erected elsewhere. 

By June 6, 1955, the president told the Board of Trustees 
of the fund-raising efforts of A. Jefferson Sharp, now direc- 
tor of alumni relations, and Dr. Edmond H. Babbitt, now 
director of development. The two had progressed in organ- 
izing the “500 Club,” and between February 1, 1955, and 
June 6 of the same year had persuaded 184 alumni to assist 
with the work. 

Dr. Whitehouse said: 


. . . Organized solicitation of alumni has taken place in 35 
communities of the state. Gifts are averaging close to $50. 
Approximately $10,000 has been raised and some pledges se- 
cured. Plans call for aggressive activity in this campaign. West- 
ern Michigan has been covered and the effort will go forward in 
the eastern part of the state and in selected out-state cities. 


In November, 1955, President Whitehouse reported the 
chapel fund contained “$480,000 in cash, bonds, and good 
pledges” compared with the $336,558 he had reported a 
year and a half previously, on June 7, 1954. 

The chapel project was nearing the construction stage. 
Dr. Whitehouse told the Board on December 18, 1956, of 
contract details concerning it despite the fact that many 
trustees were familiar with those details through personal 
contact. The president said the general contract had been 
awarded to the Miller-Davis Company of Kalamazoo. The 
heating and ventilating contract went to the Smith-Ham- 
mond Company of Battle Creek, and another Battle Creek 
firm, the Union Electrical Company was signed to do the 
electrical work. 

The cornerstone was laid October 13, 1956, the Saturday 
of Homecoming. This was one of the early steps toward 
completion, expected by July, 1958. Dr. Whitehouse said 
the chapel budget, including the cost of furnishing, prob- 
ably would call for an expenditure of about $1,000,000 and 
that it would be “necessary to raise a little over $300,000 to 
cover the total cost.” 

By December of 1956, he also was able to say that if con- 
struction were completed by July, 1958, the tentative date 245 
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set for it, the rest of the summer would be used for instal- 
lation of the pipe organ which the M. P. Moller Company of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, was engaged to build. 

It was in this same report that Dr. Whitehouse, character- 
istically, expressed gratitude to those who had given funds 
for the chapel. He said: 


We know how difficult this Chapel project is and how much 
sacrificial giving has gone into it so far. It will be a monument 
to those who have given out of a generous heart and who want 
to see our church colleges continued at a high level of progress. 
I have written a letter of thanks to every donor in the last eleven 
years, so I know the history, the spirit, and the love that is rep- 
resented in these bricks and mortar. It is a thrilling and heart- 
warming experience for all of us. The panorama that moves 
across my memory as I write these words is a stirring one: 2700 
gifts, many of them from people who have given more than 
once; a young professional man, teaching in a Methodist Sunday 
School, sending us ten dollars a week for 52 weeks for this 
cause; our own beloved Dr. [Harvey. N.] Ott, giving a pledge 
of $50,000; several older ladies in homes and hospitals sending 
their two or five dollars—truly the widow’s mite—with the as- 
surance of their love for the College. And so it goes as a thrilling 
experience. Let us realize that this is the largest effort made by 
our alumni, who have been supported by so many friends inter- 
ested in seeing this worthy project become a reality. Requiring 
our students and staff to attend Chapel as part of the academic 
program—and thanks be to God for this century-old custom— 
we have to build a sanctuary this size with the resultant cost. 


Contributions continued to reach the college to the point 
where President Whitehouse said the chapel fund on June 
1, 1957, contained $722,909 of which $368,579 had been 
paid the contractor toward the total cost which by this time 
was estimated at $1,022,268. By the same time, donors 
numbered 3,399, including 475 persons who had given more 
than once. 

In his report submitted six months later—on December 
12, 1957— Dr. Whitehouse provided trustees with a brief 
history of the project from its inception -during the final 
years of the administration of Dr. John L. Seaton. Along 
with the history he submitted a proposal for enlarging the 
heating plant. 


The Goodrich Chapel is scheduled for completion in the late 
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summer of 1958. Additional funds are needed to meet our con- 
struction costs as they are due. We respectfully ask that our 
constituents consider the possibility of extending further support 
to this cause. The project, as will be recalled, had its inception 
in 1944. It was initiated by the Alumni Council, supported by 
President John L. Seaton, and accepted as a worthy undertaking 
by the College Board of Trustees. Initially it was suggested that 
there be provided a seating capacity of 850. Later the proposed 
seating capacity was increased to 1,350, and this was accepted 
by the Trustees as being the appropriate figure. On June 380, 
1945, we had $57,142 in the Chapel Fund. Steady progress has 
been made in the fund-raising efforts resulting in the receipt of 
contributions from over 3,300 individuals, corporations, and 
foundations. A canvass has been made by teams of alumni 
throughout Michigan and personal calls have been made in 
other areas. | 

The Board of Trustees, on June 4, 1956, authorized the offi- 
cials of Albion College to enter into contracts for the construc- 
tion of Goodrich Chapel within a cost of $1,082,070. This figure 
was determined by using the estimated costs which were avail- 
able at that time, a total of $983,700 to which the Board added 
10% as a safety factor. Plans were completed and contracts were 
executed calling for construction of a building, including the 
finishing of the basement and the carillon, at a cost, when com- 
bined with the estimates for furnishings and landscaping, total- 
ing $1,062,910. To meet this cost we have raised the sum of 
$750,092. There is needed $312,818 to complete the project 
outlined above. 

In addition to the cost of the structure, furnishings, and land- 
scaping, it is necessary to make additional expenditures that 
either relate to or present themselves concurrently with the 
Chapel project. The added demand on our steam generating 
system which will be made by the Chapel and the Church unit, 
plus the additional heating load of other recent additions to the 
campus, combined with the obsolescence of our present plant, 
requires us to revamp and enlarge the campus heating facilities. 
This will involve a cost of over $300,000. Tunnel facilities for 
utility lines between the Heating Plant and the Chapel have 
been completed at a cost of $40,000. The land on which the 
Chapel is located represents a cost of $135,000. Air conditioning 
of the Chapel seems essential and can be installed for less money 
now than at a later date; it was not included in the original esti- 
mate and, if provided at this time, would add $64,000 to the 
cost. These items involve an outlay of $514,000. This is entirely 
apart from the cost of the structure. A portion of these costs 
already has been absorbed and it appears that the balance needed 
to make provision for these projects can be financed with funds 247 


now in sight in the form of depreciation reserves which have 
been accumulated in the operating accounts. 

All sources now available to us, however, will be called upon 
to finance these supplemental projects which are outside of the 
contract figures for the structure, the furnishings, and the land- 
scaping. It is the sum of $312,272 referred to above—the amount 
required to cover the contracts—which we hopefully and prayer- 
fully ask our constituents to underwrite in the form of additional 
contributions. 

Goodrich Chapel, when completed, will be one of the most 
outstanding worship centers in our Church. National attention is 
being focused on Albion’s forthcoming Chapel and the Religious 
Education Center. We are building for the centuries. The 
present Chapel is 100 years old. The new Chapel with its per- 
manence in architecture and construction will serve the spiritual 
needs of this campus for generations to come. This edifice will 
provide a meeting place for the Methodist Conferences of the 
State and of the Jurisdiction, as well as for national spiritual 
convocations. 


Completion of the Goodrich Chapel was in sight six 
months later when Dr. Whitehouse told Trustees that the 
first class to receive degrees in the new structure would be 
the Class of 1958. The decision to hold the Commencement 
on June 9 in the new building, although it was not quite 
finished, came after the entire senior class had signed a 
petition requesting that it be held there. The request was 
submitted by the class president, Kent Moorehead. It was 
granted although folding chairs had to be placed in the 
sanctuary since pews had not yet been installed. Dr. White- 
house said the petition by the class “will be treasured 
as a milestone in the history of the College and the mani- 
festation of enthusiasm by this class of 1958.” 

This quotation comes from his report to the Board of June 
9, 1958, the date of commencement. After stating that Good- 
rich Memorial Chapel would be completed in plenty of time 
for its formal dedication on September 21, 1958, Dr. White- 
house said “we can now state with approximate accuracy 
the cost of the Chapel project.” Total cost, including the or- 
gan, was expected to be $1,300,000, he said, and submitted 
this statement of what specific items formed this total: 

The total budget for construction, furnishings, and 

landscaping is MG a, eur ae wee Ue 

(This commitment was approved by the Board of 
248 Trustees June 4, 1956) 


$1,083,125 
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Air conditioning unit to be installed in the future 64,500 
Finishing of the upper rooms of the tower and in- 
stalling an elevator. . . ; 20,000 
This makes a total cost en the cheelsd is com- 
pleted: of ue aa yess 


Funds on hand mcuriie $35, 000 of ed pletees 801,309 
This leaves a balance for which Peon: still is to 
bermade ofa. 0 ia. s Laka: 366,316 
Mr. Trautman is using Tn Con our etic Fund equity to 
meet bills as they come due. However, these reserve funds must 
be replaced as more gifts are solicited and secured for As 
Chapel Fund. \ 
It also needs to be noted that some necessary items were paid 
for prior to beginning of construction. These included: 


The site cost. . . . MRE MEDEA DYO4S 
Enlarging the heating a ant ana an Midifonal 
section of tunnel . .. . : 26,100 


It has recently been decided, He setts with 
the President of the Board and the Chairman of the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, to move three 
houses on Cass Street to provide additional park- 
ing and to enhance the site further. . . .. . 26,500 


It was at this point that Dr. Whitehouse listed $1,300,000 
as the total cost. Almost in the next paragraph he told of a 
conditional grant from the Kresge Foundation of $100,000. 
The condition stipulated that the college raise all other ex- 
penses except the $100,000 by June 1, 1960. This meant that 
the institution had to obtain an estimated $266,316 from 
other sources by that date. 

Meanwhile, the chapel was completed and dedicated as 
scheduled on Sunday, September 21, 1958. Bishop Marshall 
R. Reed preached the sermon, and others, besides Dr. White- 
house, who participated were Dr. Howard C. Lawrence, 
president of the Board of Trustees; Kenneth B. Hollidge, 
35, president of the Alumni Association; and the Rev. Dr. 
John Tennant, pastor of the Methodist Church. The works 
of Anthony Taffs, then assistant professor of piano and 
theory, and David L. Strickler, chairman of the music de- 
partment, were sung. Both faculty members wrote anthems 
for the occasion. The carillon, a gift of W. A. Niles, ’98, also 
was dedicated. 

The next day, Monday, September 22, at 9 a.m. students 
attended their first regular chapel service in the new build- 249 
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ing. The following Sunday, September 28, the Methodist 
Church consecrated its religious education center and the 
Wesley Chapel. The E. E. Horner Memorial Organ and the 
antiphonal organ were dedicated that evening. The Horner 
organ was the gift of members of the Horner family, while 
the antiphonal organ was the gift of Charlotte Sheldon Put- 
nam. Dr. Alexander Schreiner, widely known organist from 
Salt Lake City, played the two instruments. 

In Dr. Whitehouse’s first report to trustees after the dedi- 
cation he reminded them of the college’s obligation to ob- 
tain funds to complete payment for the chapel. This was on 
December 9, 1958. At the same time he mentioned that a 
gift from an anonymous donor valued at between $80,000 
and $85,000 had been made toward meeting the obligation. 
He said a total of $235,834 toward the chapel “to cover cost 
of the work completed to date” remained to be raised. 

But it was only six months later that he reported the col- 
lege needed only $813 toward the cost of the chapel before 
it could take advantage of the Kresge Foundation’s condi- 
tional grant of $100,000 toward that cost. 

By the time the Board met again on December 15, 1959, 
the president of the college noted the meeting of chapel ob- 
ligations with this statement: 


We are happy to report that the Kresge Foundation’s gift of 
$100,000 to complete the Goodrich Memorial Chapel Fund has 
been received, and the Current Fund has been reimbursed for 
monies advanced to pay bills for the construction of the Chapel. 
This gift does more than merely pay off the Chapel Fund; it 
releases us from this burden so that we may direct our energies 
toward achieving the goals of our plan for the next ten years. 


“Our plan for the next ten years” refers to a program 
which was being laid out in considerable detail long before 
the chapel was completed. Dr. Whitehouse and his associ- 
ates showed, in devising it, that the college could not con- 
fine itself solely to completing the chapel, but must probe 
into the future to predict what it would need in another ten 
years and for years beyond that. 

The “blueprint for the next decade in the life of Albion 
College” was submitted when the Board of Trustees met 
June 10, 1957. The first part of the “blueprint” was divided 
into three categories, “I. The Maintenance of a Distin- 
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guished Faculty,” “II. Endowment, the Life Blood of the 
Private College,” and “III. The Needs of the Physical Plant.” 

It seems important to quote in its entirety Dr. White- 
house’s statement under the first heading. It is important be- 
cause it needs to be shown that he was concerned with a 
great many matters during his presidency. Matters concern- 
ing the use of bricks and mortar were merely the overt evi- 
dences of the work of his administration; they were the 
work the public could see. What the public could not see 
included efforts to obtain constantly increased endowment 
to enable the college to maintain a well-paid faculty. The 
statement is just one of many in which Dr. Whitehouse im- 
plied the relationship of copious endowment to the mainte- 
nance of a proper faculty, something Trustees probably al- 
ready were aware of but something all of us should never 
forget. Here, then, is the Number “I.” statement: 


The most important part of the college is the faculty. To have 
great and dedicated teachers is a lasting investment in student 
lives and careers. Albion, in order to maintain a teaching staff of 
excellence, must raise salaries steadily. To fail here is to threaten 
the hard-earned prestige and status of the years. In the next 
decade, competition for outstanding teachers will grow keener. 
The one answer is financial resources large enough to maintain 
higher standards of faculty and staff compensation. Teaching is 
one of the few professions for which the financial rewards have 
lagged noticeably behind the cost of living rise. This can only 
continue at the risk of serious damage to one of the key pro- 
fessions of the nation. Albion College cannot neglect this spirit- 
ual essence of education—great teachers with dedicated purpose. 
One of the major reasons for this new program is to be able to 
continue to increase the salaries of our staff. The administration 
will continue its policy of allocating as large a percentage of its 
yearly budget for instructional purposes as possible. 

Because the great teacher should be a learner also, needed 
funds should be forthcoming to aid in and encourage faculty 
improvement. The future calls for resources to aid in attendance 
at professional meetings, underwriting faculty research programs 
carried on during the summer, providing equipment and facili- 
ties for staff departmental research, assistance by aids and in- 
creased secretarial service, health insurance, disability benefits 
and more adequate retirement provisions. 

The College also needs financing for several outstanding lec- 
ture series by national and international visiting scholars and for 
the securing of concert performances by outstanding artists of 
national repute. 251 


This is the statement which contained the implication of 
a need for greater endowment, but it was in the second 
statement, the one under Number “II. Endowment, the Life 
Blood of the Private College,” in which he forecast specif- 
ically Albion’s need for greater endowment during the en- 
suing ten years. 

He pointed out that private colleges such as Albion have 
only tuition, yearly gifts, and endowment as their sources of 
income. They cannot expect appropriations of tax funds, as 
tax-supported institutions can, to fill the gap between re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Raising tuition in an attempt to fill 
this gap can go only so far in its financial assistance to pri- 
vate colleges, he declared, since private institutions, already 
charging more tuition than tax-supported institutions, 
thereby run the risk of “pricing themselves out of the mar- 
ket.” 

Dr. Whitehouse gave credit to alumni, the church, and 
the friends of the college for their continuous supply of 
financial gifts to Albion, but added: 


Notwithstanding these efforts and the hoped-for returns, Al- 
bion College must look definitely to a much increased endow- 
ment as the final and permanent resource for making accepted 
progress and better services to our young people. ... 


Then after warning that endowment is necessary if the 
college is to possess funds with which to supply qualified 
students with adequate scholarships without using operat- 
ing income for such a purpose, Dr. Whitehouse said that 
since 1945 when he took office, Albion’s endowment by 
June, 1957, had increased by $3,655,759 to a total of $6,250,- 
000 in “book value,” the value of the securities involved at 
the time they were purchased. 

But this total was not enough, he implied in this state- 
ment: 


. Each year we compare our status with colleges up to an 
Birellinout of 3,000 situated in the Midwest. The 1957 World 
Almanac listed ‘Albion as fifth in the list, with an endowment 
book value of $5,913,839. At present our total endowment is 
$6,250,000 book value. The top leaders are: Oberlin, $25,000,- 
000; DePauw, $8,373,000; Carleton, $6,501,000; Grinnell $6, - 
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The endowment goal should be raised so that within a reason- 
able period our total assets of endowment should be at least dou- 
bled. Excellence lies in no other direction, important as are 
yearly gifts from alumni, church, and friends. 


This is by no means the last word that can be said about 
endowment at Albion College. More will be said later about 
the work of the Whitehouse administration in this regard, 
but at the moment we are concerned with the Whitehouse 
“blueprint” for the next ten years—from 1957. 

Not only did Dr. Whitehouse believe that endowment 
and faculty salaries should be increased, but, despite the ex- 
tensive building program his administration was pursuing, 
the college needs even more physical plant, he said. 

Naturally, he presented construction proposals under his 
Number “III. The Needs of the Physical Plant,” being care- 
ful to explain that everything enumerated under this head- 
ing involved “an attainable and essential goal.” He said that 
both parents and students expect a college to be modern 
in its physical plant; that all Albion’s needs for space had 
much to do with “teacher and student requirements;” that 
Albion must be able to compete equally with many private 
as well as public institutions which have embarked upon ex- 
tensive construction plans. 

Under Number “III,” Dr. Whitehouse listed ten projects 
in alphabetical order. They were an administration and 
alumni hall, an art building, a reconstructed athletic field, 
improved fraternity, or upper-class men’s housing, a green- 
house for the biology department, a home economics build- 
ing, maintenance and service needs which would include 
parking areas and maintenance department storage rooms 
and service facilities, apartments for married students, a 
music and drama building, and a reconstructed chemistry 
building. As this is written, the college indicated the first 
project to be authorized is the apartments for married stu- 
dents. Ground was broken for this $240,000 project in the 
Spring of 1960. 

It is expected that changes will be made in the college's 
attitude toward these projects. As Dr. Whitehouse’s admin- 
istration draws to a close in 1960, the college seems now to 
be thinking in terms of a new science building rather than 253 
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in terms of a reconstructed chemistry laboratory. Discussion 
also has considered the possibility of combining art with 
music and drama in a possible addition to South Hall as 
well as a possible renovation of that building to produce a 
fine arts center. However, all these matters are still in the 
discussion stage. 

Such discussion, while it has much to do with the col- 
lege’s future, might well be left to that future since by no 
means are we finished with our account of what actually oc- 
curred during the Whitehouse administration. 

One reason for moving into Albion’s future at this point 
was to show some specific facts to support the contention 
that Dr. Whitehouse has seldom stopped thinking of that 
future and has not been content simply to point to what has 
been accomplished. He has made frequent statements indi- 
cating he believes the work of any college administration 
should have continuity extending into succeeding adminis- 
trations, He realized when he described it in 1957 that he 
probably would not see his “blueprint” become a reality be- 
fore the conclusion of his own administration. 

His “blueprint” statement concerning endowment seems 
characteristic of his approach. He knew when he made the 
statement about it that increasing Albion’s endowment by 
more than $3.5 million in 12 years was a significant accom- 
plishment, but he did not pause to accept great credit for it. 
He knew that the credit ought to be spread among a num- 
ber of persons and organizations. He also knew that Albion 
in 1957 needed much more endowment just as it does in 
1960. 

Much of what has been done during the Whitehouse era 
to accumulate endowment has already been told. The rest 
can be told in a few sentences. The brevity of those sen- 
tences will be great, but even greater will be their impact. 

Book value of endowment on June 30, 1945, was $2,524,- 
714. This was when Dr. Whitehouse took office. Exactly 14 
years later, or on June 30, 1959, book value of endowment 
had risen to $6,704,726. This means that, as the Whitehouse 
administration went into its final year, endowment had in- 
creased 265 per cent. It had almost tripled. 

Since “book value” represents the value of securities at 
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the time they were purchased, actual value of endowment 
is greater than the more-than $6 million figure. This is be- 
cause of the gradual rise of the securities market. College 
authorities have estimated the actual value of endowment 
on June 30, 1959, at more than $9 million. 

During the same 14-year period book value of all college 
assets jumped from $4,844,767.31 in 1945 to $14,405,573 in 
1959, representing an increase of $9,560,806.17. Actual value 
has been estimated at $20 million. 

We do not mean to imply that Dr. Whitehouse alone was 
responsible for these increases. While it would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate names of all those who assisted in enrich- 
ing the college, it nevertheless would be wise to state that 
Dr. Whitehouse has shared credit liberally with such men 
as Paul R. Trautman, business manager, and various mem- 
bers of the finance and investment committee of the Board 
of Trustees, a committee whose members in late 1959 were 
Prentiss M. Brown, Stanley S. Kresge, Harold F. Andrews, 
Samuel J. Lang, Richard D. Mange, William A. Mayberry, 
Leon A. Miller, Millard H. Pryor, Mark E. Putnam, J. R. 
Sebastian, Jens Touberg, Dr. Howard C. Lawrence, trustees 
president, and W. Clark Dean, trustees vice-president and 
secretary. 

Dr. Whitehouse reminded trustees early in his administra- 
tion that many of the plans he expected to carry out had 
their beginnings much earlier. Many were credited to the 
administration of Dr. Seaton. In his report of June 2, 1947, 
Dr. Whitehouse told of the “comprehensive ‘Prospectus’ for 
the future Albion” which Dr. Seaton presented to the Board 
in 1931 and which covered plant enlargement and increased 
funds for scholarships and endowment. He added that it 
was in May, 1943, that a committee was named to originate 
plans to increase funds and to make other recommendations 
on the college’s future. In February, 1944, this committee 
made three major recommendations: that the college de- 
velop a long-range plan, increase financial effort to make 
the plan operative, and take steps to present college plans 
at the two forthcoming Methodist Conferences and at meet- 
ings of other “interested bodies.” 

It was also in this June 2, 1947, report that Dr. White- 255 
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ferred to previously in this account, provided details of the 
college’s master plan for development, that that develop- 
ment, financially speaking at least, would take the form of a 
campaign, and that the estimated cost of what was outlined 
as a great portion of the master plan was expected to be 
about $5 million. 

We already know much concerning the building phases 
of this campaign, but it would be well at this point to note 
that the “funding” phase of the drive was turned over 
largely to what Dr. Whitehouse called a campaign advisory 
committee. Dr. Lawrence, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, appointed the committee and was a member of it. So 
was Dr. Whitehouse. Other members were Prentiss M. 
Brown, Bishop D. Stanley Coors, W. Clark Dean, Dr. Mark 
E. Putnam, Bishop Marshall R. Reed, William W. Slocum, 
and Bishop Raymond J. Wade. 

President Whitehouse at the same trustees meeting 
pointed out that even in 1947, two years after the close of 
World War II, 74 per cent of all private colleges in the 
country were in the midst of campaigns to raise funds for 
endowment. He placed Albion’s needs of this nature at at 
least another $3,500,000. As the record already has shown, 
that need was more than met, but in 1947 it was a consider- 
able distance away. Dr. Whitehouse said efforts during that 
year to bring it closer included letters to Methodist pastors, 
to several hundred alumni, and to attorneys. Attorneys were 
receiving letters on the theory that persons of means often 
consult them in matters dealing with bequests. 

“We are expecting a prospect list of some 12,000 to 15,000 
names, Dr. Whitehouse told the Board, “when this phase of 
the effort is completed which we hope will be in September 
of this year.” 

Succeeding reports told of similar efforts. They also 
showed that both the Michigan and Detroit Conferences ex- 
pected to assist greatly in the drive for a total of $5 million. 
Then on June 7, 1948, Dr. Whitehouse again alluded to the 
campaign advisory committee whose members have already 
been named, but what the president had to say concerned 
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Early in our considerations of the Advancement Program it be- 
came apparent that the measure of our success would be in close 
relationship to the expertness with which we planned and car- 
ried through our aim to raise $5,000,000. For this reason we be- 
gan to make inquiry concerning professional counsel that would 
give us direction in each step that might be taken. After inter- 
views with several of the most successful fund-raising organi- 
zations and with individual experts in this field we brought to the 
members of the Campaign Advisory Committee of this Board the 
recommendation that we engage the services of the American 
City Bureau. The recommendation was approved and early in 
March Mr. Harold Thompson of the Bureau came to Albion to 
give us assistance in our campaign plans and procedures. 

Dr. Lawrence became the general chairman of the cam- 
paign. It was to be the biggest single drive for funds in the 
college’s history. Dr. Whitehouse and his associates have 
given him and Mr. Thompson much credit for the success of 
the work. Mr. Thompson began work at the college on 
March 15, 1948, and on December 6, 1948, Dr. Whitehouse 
told trustees that an extensive list of possible donors to the 
college had been compiled and that persons named on the 
list could “give generous gifts to Albion College.” The list 
contained about 14,000 names. After revealing this, Dr. 
Whitehouse said: 


The most important segment of the prospect file is, of course, 
the special gifts list. At present approximately 1,000 names are 
included, made up of the Trustees, alumni, parents, Methodists, 
and friends. Many of these prospects are located in Michigan but 
others are scattered from California to New York and from New 
England to Florida. 

By June, 1949, the college was in the midst of the Ad- 
vancement Program which actually involved three separate 
drives. The goal for the drive in the city of Albion and vicin- 
ity was at least $50,000 and up to $100,000. The second 
phase concerned contributions from the churches of the 
Detroit Methodist Conference. This goal was $600,000. The 
third phase called for raising $400,000 in the Michigan 
Methodist Conference. 

It does not seem necessary to deal minutely with details 
of campaign organization, but it can be reported that, be- 
sides the office in Albion, the program required two other 
offices, one in Detroit and one in Grand Rapids. It can also 257 
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be reported that each of the three phases of the campaign 
required ‘a chairman. W. Clark Dean, president of the Union 
Steel Products Company of Albion and a trustee of the col- 
lege, headed the City of Albion phase of the effort. Archie 
E. McCrea, editor of the Muskegon Chronicle, headed the 
Michigan Conference phase and Prentiss M. Brown, former 
U. S. Senator and former head of the World War II Office 
of Price Administration as well as a graduate and trustee of 
the college, led the Detroit Conference phase. 

There also were district chairmen in each of the two con- 
ferences. These were John D. Maynard for the Detroit dis- 
trict and A. L. Lane for the Port Huron district of the De- 
troit Conference. V. V. Moulton headed the Albion-Lansing 
district and Donald E. Holbrook, the Big Rapids district, 
both of the Michigan Conference. 

That this was not to be a frenzied, high-impact campaign 
of the kind which sometimes lasts only a few weeks or 
months was quite clear from a statement by President 
Whitehouse in his report for June 6, 1949. Here is the state- 
ment: 


...The Advancement Program and the campaign to raise the 
necessary funds to bring about the fulfillment of this program 
are planned on a long-range, low-pressure schedule. The cam- 
paign counsel [Harold Thompson] is viewing the Albion program 
from a perspective from which can be seen the great need, the 
opportunity for its fulfillment, and the program which will bring 
financial returns over a span of many years. 


Despite this, however, the college’s chief executive re- 
ported a year later, on June 5, 1950, that the two Methodist 
Conferences of Michigan had given a total of $558,700.19 in 
the Advancement Program. Of this total, $265,955.39 came 
from the Michigan Conference and $292,744.80 from the 
Detroit Conference. The total for the Detroit Conference 
was not quite half its $600,000 goal. The goal for the Mich- 
igan Conference was $400,000. During the same period $90,- 
000 was raised in the City of Albion phase of the drive. This 
was just $10,000 short of its $100,000 goal. 

Meanwhile, the college treasury was swelling. By June 
30, 1950, endowment had gone to $3,877,411, an increase of 
46 per cent over what it had been June 30, 1945. Investment 
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in buildings, grounds, and equipment had gone to $2,928,- 
083 during the same period. This represented an increase of 
$1,084,103 or 63 per cent. Total college assets, however, had 
risen 61 per cent to $7,773,571. This was $2,928,804 more 
than in 1945. 

“It seems to me that we are coming into one of the most 
productive periods of the campaign,” Dr. Whitehouse told 
trustees on December 7, 1950, in speaking of the Advance- 
ment Program. “The leadership of Mr. [Harold] Thompson 
is vital as the spearhead of the effort.” 

Dr. Whitehouse then explained that Dr. Wayne H. Flee- 
nor, now director of college public relations, and Paul R. 
Trautman, college business manager, were spending “a cou- 
ple of days a week” working with Mr. Thompson. He said 
that the Advancement Program had brought a total of $575,- 
959.84 to the college by November 15, 1950. 

But as we have said, the Advancement Program was 
planned for long-range production of gifts to the college. 
Plans for this production were laid with such care that over 
a ten-year period it would be difficult to determine whether 
all the gifts the college received were attributable to those 
plans. It seems likely that many were the indirect, if not the 
direct, result of Advancement Program planning. At any 
rate, we know that the college received many gifts, for total 
assets rose between 1945 and 1959 by $9,560,806.17, or 
nearly $10 million, almost twice as much as the original $5 
million of the Advancement Program. 

One should bear in mind, too, that the Program was far 
from the only money-raising effort being made. At the same 
time it was producing income for the college, the Albion 
Fund, organized by the Alumni Association to systematize 
its giving, was producing considerable income. And there 
were other funds. How contributions usually reach the col- 
lege is illustrated by what took place in 1954. Dr. White- 
house reported that during fiscal 1954 which ended June 30, 
gifts totaled $212,400.71. No attempt will be made here to 
give an item-by-item breakdown on this amount, but it 
should be stated that of the total, the Albion Fund produced 
$18,992.50, gifts to the endowment fund $59,875.32; the Ad- 
vancement Program—as such—$10,274.39; for the chapel 259 
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fund, $20,726.55; gifts from the church conferences, $53,- 
695.66, and other gifts came from individuals and corpora- 
tions for scholarships, prizes, student aid and general pur- 
poses. 

Fiscal 1954 may, or may not, have been a typical year for 
gifts. It was nevertheless significant enough to prompt the 
college’s chief administrator to cite figures for it in detail, 
something which was not always done despite the custom- 
ary thoroughness of the Whitehouse reports. 

Gifts have always functioned at private colleges for much 
the same purposes that legislative appropriations of tax in- 
come have functioned for public colleges and universities. 
The difference between gifts and taxes, of course, is that 
gifts are voluntary and taxes are mandatory. While this is a 
simple, self-evident fact, it cannot be ignored in this account 
since, for 125 years, Albion has survived, even flourished, 
through programs of voluntary support. Coercion implied 
by tax levies has never been involved. Gifts to the college, 
considered in this light, have quite a special significance. 
That special significance induces a feeling of what might be 
called wonder when one considers the size of some of those 
monetary gifts. We do not mean to minimize the importance 
of the donor the size of whose gifts is small in comparison 
to his affection for the institution. It is probably true that if 
such a donor possessed the means his gifts might surpass 
any of those from benefactors whose means are valued in 
the millions. 

Nevertheless, the nature and size of some of the large 
gifts to Albion have always formed an important aspect of 
its history. If it had not received some of these, the history 
of the college would have been different. There is little 
doubt that large gifts have helped to make the college his- 
tory. 

This has been true of the administrations of many of the 
college’s presidents, but it is perhaps true to even a greater 
extent of the Whitehouse administration. It has been noted 
that some of the really large gifts have come from the 
Kresge Foundation, the Kresge family, and the two confer- 
ences of the Michigan Methodist church. Large gifts also 
came during the Whitehouse administration from alumni, 
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among them, Harvey N. Ott, ’89, and William C. Webster, 
87. 

The Kresge Foundation supplied the college with $1,300,- 
000 for East Hall, West Hall, and the Dorothy McVittie 
Kresge dining room alone, and other gifts from either the 
foundation or the family began reaching Albion with regu- 
larity in the early 1920’s. But what about Dr. Ott and Dr. 
Webster who showed their affection by large gifts? As to 
Dr. Ott, this is what Dr. Whitehouse told the Board of Trus- 
tees on June 4, 1951: 


Toward the end of April Dr. and Mrs. Harvey N. Ott trans» 
ferred to the College by deed eight apartment houses in Buffalo 
and Kenmore, New York, valued at more than a million dollars. 
This gift to be added to the unrestricted endowment of the Col- 
lege is a memorial to their son, Harry G. Ott, former Albion stu- 
dent and distinguished scientist and Christian citizen. Dr. Ott, 
ever modest, remarked to the President and his wife a few days 
ago, when seated around the breakfast table, “We hope this gift 
will stimulate others to contribute out of their resources for our 
beloved College.” It might be added that Dr. and Mrs. Ott have 
also, quite recently, purchased some important microscopes for 
use in the biology department. ... 


It might also be added that the gift of real estate was 
merely the climax up to that time of Dr. Ott’s giving. His 
previous gifts had extended over many years, beginning 
when he was the manufacturer of optical apparatus. Dr. 
Whitehouse’s reference to the apartment houses came five 
years after another report about an Ott gift. He reported in 
June, 1946, that Dr. Ott had supplied funds, which, when 
coupled with those of the college, gave the institution suffi- 
cient money with which to purchase what is now the 315- 
acre Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve near Battle Creek. 

As to the gifts of Dr. William C. Webster, Dr. White- 
house noted in his report of December 5, 1946, that Dr. 
Webster had “augmented his scholarship fund by gifts 
amounting to $59,430.25.” Then in the report of December 
2, 1952, this statement appeared: 


The estate of the late William C. Webster has been closed 
with the payment to the College of the residue of the estate by 
the Administratrix, Mrs. Maude H. Young. A resolution of appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Young would be in order. Gifts received from Dr. 
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William C. Webster during his lifetime plus the residue of his 
estate amounted to a total of $449,611.23 which is now in the 
William C. Webster Scholarship Fund. It may be stated that 
Mrs. Young, Dr. Webster’s faithful homemaker and cousin, has 
willed her estate to the College. 


It is undoubtedly true that the Webster bequests were a 
factor enabling Dr. Whitehouse to reveal in the June 7, 
1954, report that “endowment for scholarships has increased 
400% in the last nine years.” 

Another sizable gift was that noted in June, 1951, con- 
sisting of a bequest valued at $40,000 from the late Mrs. 
Sarah Parmeter who, in addition, left a piece of property 
valued at between $12,000 and $15,000. Dr. Whitehouse ex- 
plained that the house involved would be known as Par- 
meter House “in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Edward L. Parmeter 
and their son, Dr. Rolland Parmeter.” 

In the next paragraph, Dr. Whitehouse wrote that James 
Sheldon Riley of California had set up an endowment fund 
of $5,000 honoring his grandfather, James W. Sheldon, “a 
member of the Board of Trustees and its Treasurer for 30 
years.” This fund has been augmented through the years by 
Mr. Riley. 

It is quite possible that the total of all the smaller gifts re- 
ceived by the college so far in the Whitehouse administra- 
tion has surpassed the total of larger gifts, but, of course, it 
is not advisable to list them here. Their effect upon the col- 
lege treasury probably is considerable. 

It is also probable that the effect of academic changes 
was more far-reaching in the Whitehouse administration 
than appears in documents. Those changes could be charac- 
terized more as evolutionary than as revolutionary, how- 
ever, since they show themselves in college catalogs only 
slightly between the late 1930’s and the late 1950’s. Dr. 
Whitehouse, Dr. Emil Leffler, the academic dean, and the 
80 to 85 full-time faculty members working as of 1960 seem 
not to have been disposed to change a curriculum radically 
which, they were convinced, already represented the liberal 
arts tradition quite fairly. 

Attempts were made from time to time by individual pro- 
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the content of individual courses, but those courses differed 
little in title from their precursors. This is not to say that 
changes were superficial; one could say rather that they de- 
pended to some extent on the individual professor’s inter- 
pretation of material. One could say also that as the body of 
information increased in a given discipline, that knowledge 
supplemented the content of existing courses. It was not 
thought necessary to add new courses before dispensing any 
new material to students. 

Still, as the Whitehouse administration began drawing to 
a close, many faculty members seemed to believe that fur- 
ther change in academic offerings and methods of teaching 
probably would be advisable if not necessary in the future, 
but most of them also felt a departure from the liberal arts 
concept seemed not to be advisable. Indeed, some teachers 
went so far as to advocate elimination from the curriculum 
those courses which had been admitted to it which could 
not be regarded in the opinion of some as courses embody- 
ing the liberal arts concept. 

There also seemed to be a growing belief on the Albion 
campus that students should do more and more independ- 
ent study through a broadened honors course program. This 
belief in the efficacy of the honors course, it was explained, 
could be said to stem from increased student interest in con- 
tinuing college into graduate study and in a heightened in- 
terest in the work of honors courses themselves. Most fac- 
ulty members agreed that this increased interest indicated 
the Albion student was becoming more deeply concerned 
in learning for its own sake rather than merely for its eco- 
nomic value. The intention here is not to imply that this was 
true of all, or even most, of the students on the Albion cam- 
pus. As on most campuses, a number of students still tended 
to regard the diploma of the B. A. degree primarily as a 
front-and-center ticket to the big-league, economic ballpark, 
but there were signs that the number of these throw-backs 
to the 1920's was dwindling if for no other reason than that 
it was becoming more difficult for them to be admitted to 
any college. Motivation for higher education, while still dis- 
playing an unmistakable economic origin, was developing 
students, it seemed, who were augmenting their supply of 263 


intellectual curiosity purely because they wanted that curi- 
osity satisfied and wanted to train for work which would 
help them satisfy it as well as help them to earn a living. 

As for Dr. Whitehouse himself, there was little doubt that 
he ever swerved from his conviction that the liberal arts tra- 
dition should continue indefinitely at Albion. He was quite 
clear in expressing his belief that the tradition should not 
only be retained but also should be strengthened. This is 
shown in his statement to the Board of Trustees for Decem- 
ber 12, 1957; 


...This educational age is characterized by a pervasive ex- 
pansionism. There are heard on every hand phrases such as 
“bursting at the seams,” “bulging enrollments,” and the like. 
This makes it most imperative that we do not succumb to the 
prevailing rage for mere expansion; rather we should consider 
more carefully the matter of depth. Furthermore, private insti- 
tutions, differing so widely from public tax supported ones, need 
to fortify and respect their own distinctive patterns. Alertness 
to educational sentiment, close attention to the literature and 
research in the field, and the experience gathered each year led 
me to a real confidence in the blueprint of Albion and other 
top-flight colleges like ours. At no time, even in a period of ex- 
pansion, should we dilute the solid program of a fundamental 
liberal arts education, but rather strengthen and deepen it. 
There is always a temptation to increase and vocationalize the 
courses offered, and to wander footloose into narrow lines of 
specialization. An undergraduate college acts wisely when it 
leaves this form of curriculum to the graduate, professional, and 
vocational schools. There is a vital core to a liberal education 
made up of time-honored courses that in four years give the 
graduate a foundation that is strong and at the same time 
flexible, capable of adaptation to any field of endeavor. In- 
dustrial and business leaders of top caliber, together with the 
administrative staffs of the various professional and graduate 
schools in the great universities, voice a rising and stout sup- 
port of a liberal arts education. Scarcely a day passes that does 
not produce printed evidence of this... . 


A year and a half before making this statement, Dr. 
Whitehouse made one of a somewhat similar nature which 
indicated his ambitions for the college. It is contained in his 
report for June 4, 1956. Here is a portion of it: 


...Albion College must continue as a “first-rate” institution. 
264 We cannot afford to lose the momentum, the prestige, and the 
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hard-fought gains of the decades. There are too many reminders 
today of the heavy price paid, of the handicaps erected, for any 
slipping from a recognized place of leadership to one of the 
second rate, the “mine run” or mediocre institutional level. Al- 
bion must never leave the heights, rather it must be ascending 
higher, making marked improvement, and gaining even greater 
distinction. There are by all counts many higher levels that 
should be ours. 

... This carries the urge to keep alive our competitive spirit. I 
recently sat in a stockholders’ meeting of one of America’s 
soundest and most widely known companies. The reports re- 
flected great achievements, close analysis of what is happening 
in that business field today, and a daring but workable program 
for the future. One of the factors that has helped me in my 
duties at Albion over the last eleven years is the point of view of 
seeing education as a competitive enterprise, and sensing the 
business approach to our problems. In this, from the financial as- 
pect, Mr. Paul Trautman has been a worthy companion, travel- 
ing this same way. 

... There is in my files, collected over the last few months, a 
large amount of material and reports concerning salaries now 
being paid in public schools, colleges and universities, and the 
large grants from the states to tax-supported institutions for plant 
and operating expenses. They all have significantly large devel- 
opment programs for the near future, now in the blueprint stage 
but with government grants already allocated or promised over 
the years to meet the costs. The leaders satisfying the various 
legislatures and governing bodies that these programs are 
needed, and under no circumstances should we have any point 
of dispute here. 

However, private education faces this competition. Facilities, 
services, equipment, and faculty resources must be constantly 
added, or improved, if we are to maintain our status with the 
public colleges and universities. There are many indications that 
trends are being fostered by private education in some quarters 
to look to the Federal Government and even to the state govern- 
ment fo: support. With such would come controls, and we would 
eventually lose our distinctive character as private colleges, free 
from any political interference. 

...We at Albion, together with so many other colleges of na- 
tional status, must stand committed to remaining what we are, 
a private college, and sense anew our contribution to the tradi- 
tional pattern of American education, which is constituted his- 
torically by public and private types. May I quote here from Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, President of Pennsylvania State University, who 
said in his address to the Land Grant College Association, “It is 
the private institutions that set traditions, the standards of aca- 265 


demic freedom in America. And because the private institutions 
do set and maintain these standards, we of the public institutions 
also enjoy the benefits of such freedom.” 


This account of the Whitehouse administration at Albion 
has tended unwittingly to imply that its leader confined 
himself to work only on the Albion campus itself. This was 
not the case, of course, since it is obvious that no college 
president could restrict, even if he wanted to, his activities 
to the borders of his own locale. 

Perhaps the best method for showing the breadth of his 
interests while attempting to maintain sufficient brevity 
would be simply to list them much in the manner of his 
Who's Who sketch. This is what we shall do in the belief 
that mere statements will speak for themselves. 

Dr. Whitehouse gave the John Shaffer Foundation lec- 
tures at Northwestern University in 1938, and has lectured 
at the University of Michigan, Purdue University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yale, and at a number of other similar 
institutions. | 

Here are a number of memberships and elective and ap- 
pointive offices he has held: director of the City Bank and 
Trust Company, Jackson, Michigan; trustee of the Michigan 
State Tuberculosis Association, 1937 to 1940; trustee of the 
Bay View Association; a board member of the Michigan 
Council of Churches from 1935 to 1940; secretary of the 
Michigan Association of Colleges from 1935 to 1939; mem- 
ber of the board of the Detroit Round Table of Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants, the Detroit Council on Community 
Nursing, and president of the board of the Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home Society; member of the Detroit Council for 
Youth Service; member of the commission on colleges and 
universities of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; chairman of the committee on edu- 
cational standards and the committee on nutrition and de- 
fense of the Michigan Association of Colleges; member of 
the advisory council of the Detroit Inter-American Center; 
member of the Association of American Colleges of which 
he has been chairman of the committee on teacher educa- 
tion, vice-president, and president for the 1958-1959 aca- 
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legislation of the Methodist Board of Education; member 
of President Eisenhower's Committee on Scientists and En- 
gineers; member of the State of Michigan Advisory Com- 
mittee on Re-organization, and a member of the executive 
Committee of the Michigan White House Conference on 
Education. 

He also is a member of such groups as Delta Sigma Phi 
social fraternity, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Beta Kappa, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, the Methodist Church, Masonic Lodge, 
and Rotary. 

He has received LL. D. degrees from the University. of 
Michigan, Wayne University, Michigan State College, and 
an L. H. D. degree from Ohio Wesleyan University. 

It was on October 18, 1959, the Sunday after Homecom- 
ing, that Dr. Whitehouse announced he would retire Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, and that he would be succeeded by Dr. 
Louis William Norris, president of the MacMurray Colleges, 
Jacksonville, Hlinois. 

The announcement of the retirement and the choosing of 
a successor was made generally, but most persons con- 
nected with the college learned of it through a special, one- 
page edition of the Pleiad, campus weekly newspaper. The 
special edition was the first “extra” of the paper in at least 
23 years and possibly in its history. 

The Pleiad article described in detail Dr. Norris’s qualifi- 
cations to be president of Albion. His selection by a special 
committee from among more than a dozen candidates for 
the presidency speaks for itself. The committee included 
the nine-member executive committee of the Board of 
Trustees whose members were Dr. Howard C. Lawrence, 
trustees’ president; Stanley S. Kresge, Dr. LeRoy E. Kim- 
ball, Samuel J. Lang, Dr. Mark E. Putnam, Bishop Marshall 
R. Reed, R. G. Toncray, President Whitehouse, and W. 
Clark Dean, trustees’ vice-president and secretary. 

The selection committee also consisted of Paul R. Traut- 
man, college business manager, who represented college 
administrative officials, and Dr. Joseph J. Irwin, professor of 
English and journalism and chairman of the English depart- 
ment, who represented the faculty. Dr. Maurice McKean, 
of the Detroit Methodist Conference, and Dr. John C. 267 


Marvin, of the Michigan Conference, were committee 
advisors. © 

The unanimous selection of the committee, Dr. Norris 
comes to Albion from a college he has served as president 
since 1952. The institution, once open only to women 
students, was augmented in 1957 to enable it to admit men 
students as well. By the time his appointment to the presi- 
dency of Albion was announced, Dr. Norris’s administration 
had raised more than $2 million for MacMurray and had 
been instrumental in the construction of two athletic fields, 
two men’s dormitories, and a field house. 

Dr. Norris is the author of two books, Polarity: A Philoso- 
phy of Tensions Among Values, and The Good New Days, 
the latter a collection of speeches given before students; 
nearly 50 articles for periodicals, and nearly 40 book 
reviews. 

He was educated at Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, 
where he received an A.B. degree in 1928 and at Boston 
University which awarded him an S.T.B. degree in 1931 
and a Ph. D. degree in 1937. He also studied at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and Harvard University. 

He is a native of Ohio, having been born in Columbus 
February 3, 1906. His experience in higher education ex- 
tends over more than two decades, but his adult work began 
when he became the minister of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church of Dunstable, Massachusetts, in 1930. His 
work in higher education has consisted of an assistant pro- 
fessorship of philosophy at Baldwin-Wallace College (1937- 
1939); associate professorship there (1939-1946); vice- 
presidency of Baldwin-Wallace (1939-1946); professorship 
of philosophy and religion at DePauw University (1947- 
1952); deanship at DePauw (1947-1952), and presidency of 
MacMurray (1952-1960). 

Among the organizations of which Dr. Norris has been 
or still is a member are the National Council of the YMCA, 
the American Association of University Professors, National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, American Philosophical Association, Albert Schweitzer 
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(executive committee), Associated Colleges of [Illinois 
(vice-president), the Illinois Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and Rotary. 

Louis William Norris and Florence Cronise Howard were 
married June 4, 1931. They have two daughters, Ellen and 
Joanna. Joanna now is a student at Albion. 

Albion alumni, trustees, administrative officials, faculty 
members, and students are convinced that Dr. Norris will 
be a worthy successor of Dr. Whitehouse. Those same 
Albionians, however, are sure they will miss the man who 
served the college for so many years in the tradition of the 
school’s best chief executives and who will be remembered 
for many qualities, among them his conviction that higher 
education is a prime force for achieving the highest aspira- 
tions of mankind. It is intemperate, perhaps, to say that 
everyone who really knows Dr. Whitehouse could not help 
developing a deep affection for him. It is our sober opinion, 
however, that this is true. 

It could not have been more evident than at a testimonial 
dinner at which he was the guest of honor the evening of 
February 11, 1960, when 350 persons gathered in Baldwin 
Hall dining room to honor him for his 33 years of service 
to the college. 

Arranged by Jack C. Bedient, publisher of the Albion 
Recorder, and A. Jefferson Sharp, the college’s director of 
alumni relations, the dinner program included speeches by 
Dr. Clarence R. Hilberry, president of Wayne State Uni- 
versity; Fred J. (June) Houseman, Jr., president of the 
Albion Rotary Club; the Rev. Dr. John W. Tennant, pastor 
of the Albion Methodist Church; Paul C. Ewbank, secretary 
of the Union Steel Products Company; Dallas C. Zonkers, 
secretary of the Albion Chamber of Commerce; Theodore 
R. VanDellen, Albion city attorney, and Dr. Joseph J. Irwin, 
chairman of the Albion College English department. 

All spoke in praise of Dr. Whitehouse, of course, but our 
attention here will be given to the speech of a man whose 
words expressed what was in the minds of the many faculty 
members who attended. It was fortunate that Dr. Irwin 
was chosen to speak for the college, for he has been 
acquainted with Dr. Whitehouse throughout the latter’s 269 
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presidency. It was fortunate for other reasons. Among them 
was Dr. Irwin’s broad and significant awareness of almost 
everything having to do with the college over a period of 
more than 22 years. This is what Dr. Irwin said at that 
testimonial dinner: 


As I speak for the College, it would be natural, in paying trib- 
ute to President Whitehouse, to point out his accomplishments 
during his fifteen years as president: The increase in student 
body and faculty, the building of a half dozen buildings, the 
tremendous increase in endowment. Or it might be significant to 
mention the recognition he has brought to all of us as he has 
served in the presidency of the Association of American Colleges, 
and as he has worked on President Eisenhower’s committee on 
higher education. In all of these things, President Whitehouse is 
essentially the embodiment of the American dream for which our 
immigrant forefathers built our country and for which we have 
preserved it. In his own lifetime he has done here that which 
could not have been done in other ages or in other places. 

But besides this, I should like to pay tribute to President 
Whitehouse as a person, a human being, a man. It is his warmth 
and humanness, his spirit as a Christian, his devotion to a cause 
of which all of us are a part that I think of. I speak for all of us 
on the staff and for all of the student body when I remember 
my discouragement and his disposal of it by his kindness and 
sympathy, my occasional frustrations and his help in solving the 
problems, my burden of inadequacies and disappointments and 
his lightening of it by his guidance and inspiration. This he has 
meant to me and this he means to all of us. 

President Whitehouse’s accomplishments have been great but, 
more than that, they have been made by a human being who 
himself participates in greatness. 
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Front Endsheet 


The front endsheet aerial photograph of almost the entire Albion 
College campus was made in 1958. It presents a map-like view of 
the campus. All streets running vertically in the photograph run 
due north and south. 


KEY TO BUILDINGS 


1. West Hall 10. South Hall 

2. East Hall 11. Robinson Hall 

3. Susanna Wesley Hall 12, Home Economics Building 

4. Goodrich Chapel 13. North Hall 

5. Stockwell Memorial Library 14, Epworth Physical Laboratory 
6. Kresge Gymnasium 15. Observatory 

7. Heating Plant 16, Baldwin Hall 

8. McMillan Chemical Laboratory 17. Seaton Hall 

9. Administration Building 


Back Endsheet 


The camera was pointed southeast when the back endsheet view 
of the Albion campus was made. The photograph, like the one 
on the front end pages, was taken in 1958. 

The stream in the background is the Kalamazoo River, used 
considerably as a waterway for canoes. Alumni Field, the athletics 
field, is situated on the river bank. 
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